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Assurance One of the great events of the past 
«op Seor Month has been the announcement 

in China. from Washington that our Depart- 
ment of State has succeeded in its plan of 
attempting to secure pledges from those na- 
tions that have been obtaining control of portions 
of the coast of China. We may expect in future 
to enjoy the same advantages of trade that have 
belonged to us by virtue of our treaties with the 
Chinese Government. England, of course, was 
ready to give us the most explicit promises, in 
view of the fact that our interests and those of 
the English happen to be identical as respects 
access to Chinese trade. Germany, which has 
an understanding with Ergland that apparently 
extends to questions relating to Asiatic and Pa- 
cific as well as African questions, was willing to 
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THE GLAD HAND AND THE OPEN DOOR. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


_ Journal of Commerce. 


accede to Secretary Hay’s request, provided other 
nations similarly interrogated should give their 
consent. Japan, naturally, was as ready as 
England. France gave assurances that were 
reported to be satisfactory. Russia professed 
eagerness for American trade in north China 
and Siberia. The Italian Government had no 
reason for taking an exceptional position. And 
thus all the powers concerned were reported as 
having given our Government the answer desired. 
It remained to have*these assurances put into 
documentary form, so that there might be no 
future misunderstanding as to their scope. The 
importance of all this in its relation to the future of 
our commerce was shown in our pages last month 
in an important article by the Hon. John Barrett. 
Meanwhile, our Chinese trade grows apace. 


Questions having to do with our 
‘oa trade and tariff policies may be a 

good deal affected in the near future 
by the Treasury conditions described elsewhere 
in this number of the Review in an article by an 
able and exceptionally well-informed financial 
writer, Mr. Charles A. Conant, of the New York 
The remarkably prosper- 
ous business conditions of the year 1899 had 
their effect upon public as well as private in- 
comes. Increased importations meant larger 
collections at the custom-houses, and the general 
diffusion of prosperity caused increased use of 
those articles of consumption that pay internal 
revenue taxes. The statistics will be found in 
Mr. Conant’s article, and it suffices to remark 
here that the Treasury receipts have exceeded 
expectations, and there is accumulating a large 
surplus. This can be dealt with in several ways. 
It can be applied to the reduction of the interest- 
bearing debt of the Government—as already it 
has been to a moderate extent—by the purchase 
at a considerable premium of bonds not yet due. 
It may be expended in part for public improve- 
ments, in part for increased pensions, and in part 
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for such measures as the pending proposal to re- 
vive and develop the American merchant marine 
by a system of subsidies. If a part of it were 
used as an initial investment in the work of con- 
structing the Nicaragua Canal as a direct govern- 
ment measure, tlie vast majority cf the people of 
the United States, regardless of party, would be 
well pleased. And the ingenious attempts to de- 
lay the construction of the Nicaragua Canal by 
diverting attention to the Panama project do nct 
now seem to have succeeded well enough to make 
it likely that this favorite American project will 
be delayed much longer. 


ini For half a century there has not been 
Nicaragua so favorable a moment for our taking 
Canal. up in a decisive way the Nicardgua 
Canal. Our finances justify it, our commerce 
clamors for it, and the international questions 
affecting our undisputed control of the project 
could now be disposed of in a prompt way and on 
honorable and satisfactory terms. If territorial 
expansion is to be justified upon commercial 
grounds, then expansion ought not to be acci-- 
dental and haphazard, but ought to be deliberate 
and statesmanlike, with well-considered reasons 
and plans. We have increased our territory and 
interests in the Atlantic and in the Pacific of late, 
and we have put ourselves in a position which 
demands for the sake of practical as well as theo- 
retical symmetry the out-and-out acquisition by 
the United States of either the whole or a part 
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THE MAN WITH THE SPADE. 


If Congress will but provide him with that spade dirt will 
fly to some purpose in Central America. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 




























of Nicaragua, and the construction by the United 
States Government of the Nicaragua Canal upon 
soil belonging as fully to the United States Gov- 
ernment as that of Florida. Here is a project 
worthy of the ambitions of American statesmen. 
The reopening of the Panama question and the 
endeavor to stimulate American interest in 
Panama are simply part of the programme of 








































HON. WILLIAM P. HEPBURN. 


opposition to any canal whatsoever. If the 
United States should be led by these influences 
to the point of a decision in favor of Panama, 
forthwith we should see very much the same 
combination of interests suddenly swing around 
to an agitation in favor of Nicaragua—all for the 
purpose of gaining two or three more years. 
These interests would for the most part keep 
themselves concealed, as in years past and gone. 
If there has never been so favorable a time in 
the past for decisive action toward the accom- 
plishment of the Nicaragua Canal, it is equally 
true that there is likely never to come again in 
the future an opportunity equally advantageous. 
The plans of American naval increase have been 
under discussion during the past month, and 
the swift and powerful vessels that are to be 
built, according to the latest decisions of the 
authorities at Washington, will add greatly to 
the strength and prestige of the United States at 
sea. But the acquisition of Nicaragua and the 
construction of a canal by our Government 
would be worth more as a naval measure than 
two or three times the cost of the canal expended 
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Prof. L. M. Haupt. Col,O. H. Ernst, U.S.A.  Brig.-Gen. P. C. Hains, U.S. A. 


MEMBERS OF THE ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION AS THEY LEFT NEW YORK FOR NICARAGUA ON JANUARY 6. 


upon battleships and cruisers. The proposed 
shipping subsidy that Senator Hanna, Senator 
Frye, and others are advocating with so much 
confidence and determination might indeed have 
a great effect in the development of our com- 
merce and our shipbuilding industry. But asa 
strictly commercial measure, an equal amount of 
money spent in the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal would be worth to us ten dollars for every 
dollar spent in steamship subsidies. 


The Commerce © Ortunately the House Committee on 
Committee’s Commerce, of which the Hon. Wil- 
. Report. liam P. Hepburn, of Iowa, is chair- 
man, has decided not to wait for the report of the 
canal commission, which was instructed last year 
to go into the Panama question, but has brought 
in a report favoring the prompt attempt by the 
President to secure a suitable concession of land 
from Nicaragua, together with a strip desired 
from Costa Rica, with a view to the direct con- 
struction by the United States of the desired 
canal. This report is perfectly sound in principle, 
and it is entitled to the support of Congress and 
the country. The Nicaragua Canal is not a par- 
tisan proposition, and it is greatly to be hoped 


that patriotic men of all parties may perceive how 
many circumstances now converge to make the 
present the time to strike vigorously for this mag- 
nificent project. It is true we shall not be able 
now to build the interoceanic waterway in the nine- 
teenth century, but let us at least settle the pre- 
liminaries. It is a project for the benefit of the 
whole country. It will be hard to say whether 
our Atlantic seaboard, our Pacific seaboard, our 
coast line washed by the Gulf of Mexico, or the 
Mississippi Valley has most reason to be eager for 
the creation of an interoceanic ship canal. Its 
commercial benefits would be felt by all these 
parts of the country in a marked degree.* If cut 
through a strip of our own territory its useful- 
ness would be greatly enhanced, because we should 
be as free in time of war as in time of peace from 
any embarrassment as to its use for naval pur- 
poses. As this Review has declared for years, 
the Nicaragua Canal ought to be simply a part of 
the navigable waterways of the United States, 
like the estuary of the Hudson River or the mouth 
of the Mississippi. Ifthe French company should 
desire to proceed gradually with the Panama 
Canal and bring that work toaconclusion, it need 
not interfere with our construction of a canal on 
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territory controlled by us. In no case would the 
French be willing to have the political control of 
the Panama Canal, begun by them, pass to the 
United States. On that point the French press 
has of late been emphatic. The action of the 
House committee was promptly concurred in 
by the Senate Committee on Commerce, which 
agreed unanimously to report a bill differing 
only in a few phrases from that reported by Mr. 
‘Hepburn in the House—the differences being of 
a sort that do not in any way affect the character 
of the measure. The unanimity of the commit- 
tees of both houses would seem to foreshadow 
quite clearly the prompt action of Congress. 


There will be a strong effort made to 
secure the repeal of the tax on beer 
Public Policy. as now collected under the war rev- 
enue measure, on the ground that the income of 
the Government is excessive and taxation should 
be reduced ; but this tax on beer, if continued, 
would of itself suffice in the course of a few years 
to pay all the cost of building the Nicaragua 


The oor Tax 


Canal, besides such amounts as might be deemed 


proper to allow Nicaragua and Costa Rica for 
the necessary strips of territory. Ex-Senator 
Edmunds, as the employed representative of the 
interests that are urging the passage of the pro- 
posed measure to subsidize American steamship 
lines, made a very strong presentation of that 
subject some days ago before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, of which Mr. Frye is chair- 
man, and there has been activity in both houses 
of Congress in the study and discussion of this 
subject. The friends of the measure well real- 
ize that this is the session in which their project 
will have its best opportunity. It bids fair, 
however, to assume the shape of a party meas- 
ure, the Democrats in general being agreed to 
oppose subsidies on principle. The subject 
should be dealt with in a thoroughly practical 
spirit, however, and the bill should neither be 
supported nor opposed on mere theoretical or 
doctrinaire grounds. 


The Clayton- The Clayton-Bulwer treaty had im- 
Bulwer Treaty mediate reference to the circum- 
Abrogated. stances surrounding the canal that it 
was proposed to construct in Nicaragua almost 
half a century ago. It has not the slightest ap- 
plicability to conditions existing to-day. The 
American Government has repeatedly declared 
that it regarded this treaty as obsolete and a 
dead letter. Yet whenever we have seemed to 
be seriously approaching the business of con- 
structing the Nicaragua Canal, England has 
made reference to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as 
something that binds us in honor and good 
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faith, both now and through all the centuries to 
come, to give England an equal share with us in 

the political control of that undertaking. The 

reassertion by the English of the Clayton- Bulwer 

treaty, as if it were a living fact, has been ex- 

cessively irritating to this country, and justly so. 

If England has any use whatever for the friend- 

ship of the United States in times of emer- 

gency, she will very readily agree quietly to a— 
formal abrogation of all claims under that obso- 

lete instrument. Otherwise it will be the duty 

of the United States once more, and in an em- 

phatic manner, to denounce the treaty and to 

proceed without delay to assume full control of 

the projected canal. 


However much or little prestige his- 
tory may eventually bestow upon the 
McKinley administration for island 
acquisitions and the protection and development 
of commercial opportunities, there can be no 
doubt of the distinction that will be accorded to 
the American statesmanship that in the closing 
year of the nineteenth century can secure for the 
United States (1) the cession of an interoceanic 
strip of land in Central America, (2) the friendly 
abrogation by England of all claims and preten- 
sions under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and (3) 
the completion of all diplomatic and legislative 
preliminaries to the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal. In the precise policy now determined 
upon by the committees of the two branches of 
Congress, the Democrats have been as prominent 
and. active as the Republicans. From the party 
standpoint the best thing the Democrats can now 
do is to join heartily with the Republicans in 
keeping the interoceanic canal project on a 
national and non-political plane, and insisting 
upon having it pushed forward without delay. 
To those who are dubious about expansion and 
annexation, and who have an instinctive feeling 
that perhaps we have been going at so fast a pace 
that we ought now to hesitate before taking up 
the Nicaragua Canal project, we would like to 
say a word or two. 


An Opportu- 


nity for 
Statesmen. 


Perhaps we were rash in buying the 


The 
Necessary Wagon, and perhaps we ought not to: 
Link. 


have bought the horse ; but having 
made those investments for better or for worse, 
let us not now hesitate about buying a set of 
harness. The way to justify expansion is to 
make the most effective possible use of what we 
have acquired. Our altered position in both 


oceans, coupled with the enormous recent increase 
of our foreign trade, must require a larger and 
more expensive navy henceforth than we have 
A canal on our own 


maintained in the past. 
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soil, making it possible for us to use the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea as great naval 
centers from which our ships can have a quick 
and safe passage to the, Pacific, will almost dou- 
ble the efficiency for defensive purposes of a 
given number of war vessels, and will accord- 
ingly save us enough on our yearly naval bills to 
meet all interest and sinking-fund charges on the 
cost of the canal. Viewed from the material 
standpoint and tested as a business proposition, 
the Nicaragua Canal is as necessary to the com- 
pletion of our new territorial, commercial, and 
strategical policies as the harness is necessary to 
the utilization of the horse and wagon. The 
indirect opposition that has made itself felt so 
powerfully at Washington comes, of course, in 
the largest part from transcontinental railroad 
interests. This is natural enough, and it is 
merely well that the public should know it. We 
have good reasons for going ahead, and in the 
end these transcontinental railroads themselves 
will be the richer for all the business develop. 
ments that may follow from the construction of 
the interoceanic canal. 


- The Nicaragua undertaking is not the 
e Improved é 
St. Lawrence Only ship canal that has been under 
Route. close discussion of late. The Ger- 
man Emperor and Government continue to bring 
all possible pressure to bear upon public opinion 
and the elected representatives of the people to 
secure adoption of the plan to connect the Elbe 
with the Rhine by a deep canal. It is argued 
that this undertaking would have a good deal of 
commercial importance and that it would be 
eminently valuable for purposes of defense. 
Perhaps the most important recent achievement 
in the way of ship-canal construction is the com- 
pletion by the Canadians of improvements that 
now give a continuous passage from the great 
lakes to deep water at Montreal for vessels draw- 
ing fourteen feet. The immediate consequence 
is that capitalists from the United States have 


secured large wharf and dock privileges at Mon- | 


treal on the pledge of immediately building huge 
grain elevators and bringing to that port 35,000, - 
000 bushels a year of the export wheat of the 
Northwest as a guaranteed minimum. The 
United States Government had spent a great deai 
of money in deepening channels and improving 
passages connecting our chain of great lakes, and 
it simply remained for the Canadians to improve 
their canal system in the Niagara region and 
around the rapids of the St. Lawrence River, in 
order to make it possible for a good-sized 
freight steamer or lake barge to meet ocean 
steamers at Montreal. They have shown com- 
mendable enterprise and deserve an ample reward. 
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This new condition has wholly 
en changed the nature of the discus- 
eCanal, —. 

and Mississippi Sion of the future of the canals of 
improvement. the State of New York. Railroads 
cannot possibly compete with waterways in the 
transportation of grain, provided the waterways 
have a capacity to permit the movement of traf- 
fic in a modern way on a large scale. It will 


Canadian 
Competition, 


cost the State of New York a great sum of 
money, perhaps from $50,000,000 to $75,000,- 


HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, OF MISSOURI, 


(Chairman of House Committee on Improvements of the 
Mississippi River.) 


000, to modernize the Erie Canal, but the re- 
sults would probably justify this large expendi- 
ture. Perhaps the chief beneficiaries, however, 
would be the Western farmers, whose surplus 
product could be transported to market at an ap- 
preciable reduction of transportation charges. 
The Mississippi Valley is also discussing the new 
Canadian grain route, and is finding fresh argu- 
ments for the comprehensive improvement of 
Mississippi River navigation. The success of 
the Nicaragua project will give a great impetus 
to Mississippi River trade, and vast quantities of 
cotton, wheat, and other staples will seek Orient- 
al markets via the Gulf of Mexico and the inter- 
oceanic canal. The committee on Mississippi 
River improvement appointed by Speaker Hen- 
derson is regarded as unusually capable and in- 
fluential, and it is believed that the subject is to 
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have a large and far-reaching treatment. There 
is revived interest in the project of making the 
new Chicago drainage canal or some other water 
link serve to give an outlet to the immense traf- 
fic of the great lakes by way of the Mississippi. In 
1825 New York connected Lake Erie with the 
Atlantic by opening a canal the benefits of which 
have proved as great as its projectors then proph- 
esied. It must now be recorded that in Jan- 
uary, 1900, the sluice-gates were opened to ad- 
mit the waters of Lake Michigan through the 
new drainage canal to the Mississippi River. The 
Chicago canal was well described in this Review 
last month by Professor Jordan. In due time 
it will become a great highway of commerce. 


The discussion in the United States 
of the Nicaragua Canal and of the pro- 
prosal of the “New York State Canal 
Commission to make a radical enlargement of the 
Erie Canal to enable the Hudson to compete 
with the St. Lawrence in the grain-carrying 
trade, comes at a time when an imperial com- 
mission in Russia has reported in favor of great 
improvements in the system of canals of northern 
Russia which connect the Baltic with a chain of 
interior lakes. About three years ago some 
12,000,000 rubles were expended in the im- 
provement of these canals, with just about the 
same results as were obtained by the recent ex- 
penditure of $9,000,000 on the canals of the 
State of New York. ‘The new commission re- 
ports that the improvements that were made on 
parts of that Russian system can be of little use 
until the worst parts are made equal to the best. 


Russia's 
Canal 
Projects. 
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MAP TO SHOW REGION OF RUSSIAN CANAL PROJECT. 
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Photo by Prince. 
GEN. FRANCIS V. GREENE. 


(Chairman of Governor Roosevelt’s advisory commission, 
which has reported on the New York State canals.) 
The principal commercial advantage of these 
canals is the cheapening of grain rates from a 
large area of Russian country to St. Petersburg 
and the seaboard. It is now further proposed, 
however, to take up in a serious way the often- 
discussed question of connecting the Baltic with 
the White Sea by turning the existing inter-lake 
canals into deep ship channels. The Arctic 
Ocean and its vast inlet, the White Sea, are as- 
suming a constantly increasing importance as 
Russian maritime interests develop. It needs 
only a cursory study of the map of Russia to see 
how important such a ship canal might be. It is 
believed that it would double the efficiency of the 
Russian navy, just as the Nicaragua Canal would 
affect the American navy. Russia has anew naval 
station on the Lapland coast of the Arctic Ocean. 


ial Oia The ease with which a large public 

at Last for enterprise may be taken in hand 

New York. after many years of discussion and 
wiseacre opposition has just now been illustrated 
in the city of New York. The great project of 
underground rapid transit is now an assured 
thing. A few months ago the prospect seemed 
very dark. It is true that the rapid transit 
commissioners, a very able and upright body of 
men, with the invaluable aid of a distinguished 
engineer, Mr. Parsons, had a good while ago 
decided on the route and the plans; but the way 
seemed blocked by a series of semi-political and 
semi-legal difficulties, the overcoming of which 
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was apparently rendered impossible through the 
poverful, though concealed, opposition of exist- 
ing local transit companies that did not wish to 
see the underground road built. But suddenly 
these difficulties began to disappear. The ener- 
getic city compgroller, Mr. B. S. Coler, became 
an enthusiastic advocate of the plan. The cor- 
poration counsel, Mr. Whalen, with the support 
of Mr. Croker and Tammany Hall, agreed to in- 
dorse the plans of the rapid transit commission. 
The judiciary, which had once decided that the 
contractor must give a bond of $14,000,000 be- 
fore entering upon the work, allowed the ques- 
tion to be reopened, and decided that a five-mil- 
lion-dollar bond would answer. <A constitutional 
amendment increased New York’s debt limit. 
The financial plan adopted was that the city should 
provide the money which a contractor would 
expend in building the road, the contractor fol- 
lowing the plans furnished by the city, submit- 
ting to municipal inspection, and agreeing upon 
his part to pay the interest on the bonds sold by the 
city to obtain the money, and also to pay enough 
into a sinking fund to provide for the ultimate 
redemption of the bonds. Bids were called for 
on November 15, to be opened on January 15. 
The public did not know until the time had ex- 
pired whether any bidders at all would appear. 
It was thought, however, that certain prominent 
financiers and street-railroad syndicates would 
try to obtain control of the great tunnel. It 
turned out that two well-known contractors were 











the only bidders, and the award was given to 


Mr. John B. McDonald. His bid was $35,000, - 
000. The theory of this contract is that the road 
is to be the property of the city, leased for fifty 
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years to the contractor, who is to pay a rental 
that will be large enough so that the taxpayers 
will not have expended a penny. 


The The ‘actual work of construction is 
Underground expected to begin in the present 
Scheme. month, ground being broken at many 
points simultaneously and many thousands of 
men being employed. The main trunk line will 
start at the post-office (City Hall Square) on thé 
south and proceed northward along the spine of 


MR. JOHN B. M’DONALD. 


Manhattan Island, following the general direc- 
tion of Broadway to Kingsbridge, a distance 
from the point of beginning of twelve or thir- 
teen miles. Near the upper end of Central 
Park, at a distance of six or seven miles from 
the point of beginning, a branch of the tunnel 
road will take a northeasterly direction, termi- 
nating at Bronx Park, which is about the same 
distance north as Kingsbridge, but several miles 
further east. The road will have four tracks for 
six miles of main line, two of which will be used 
for local trains and two for express trains. At 
present the elevated roads and the electric sur- 
face roads are unable to do any justice to the 
north-and-south traffic at certain hours of the day. 
The underground line will furnish the aeeded 
relief. It is further expected that from the main 
terminus at the City Hall Park there will be con- 
structed a branch tunnel to the ‘‘ Battery,” 
which is the extreme southern point of Manhat- 
tan Island, and that this branch will be extended 
under the harbor to South Brooklyn. Another 
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branch will probably be built from the City 
Hall Park eastward under the river to Brook- 
lyn, paralleling in a general way the exist- 
ing Brooklyn bridge, whose great facilities are 
severely overtaxed. These branches will proba- 
bly be constructed in the near future, while Mr. 
McDonald promises to have the main under- 
ground system which is covered by the present 
contract completed within three years. Even- 
tually, of course, the underground system will be 
extended to Jersey City in one direction and to 
Staten Island in another. 






Underground transit, though a com- 
parative novelty in this country, is 
destined to ahave a very rapid exten- 
sion both in metropolitan cities and also under 
straits and water-courses where bridges are not 
practicable. Thus the proposed tunnel railroad to 
connect England with the continent would have 
materialized years ago but for the political and 
strategical objections on the part of the English. 
Meanwhile a tunnel road to connect Britain and 
Ireland is much talked of. 
the way, are building an underground transit 
system in Paris, are now talking seriously of an 
underground railroad to connect the Continent 


Underground 
Transit 
Elsewhere. 
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The French, who, by’ 
































MAP TO SHOW THE THREE RIVAL ROUTES PROPOSED FOR 
THE BRITISH-IRISH TUNNEL. 


with northern Africa by way of Gibraltar ; and 
they have in mind both the commercial advan- 
tages of such a line and also acertain notion that 

this somehow would weaken 





the strategical significance of 
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England’s control of -the for- 
tified rock of Gibraltar. A 
French map which we repro- 
duce herewith will give an 
idea of the route of this pro- 
posed underground connection 
between Europe and Africa. 
The future American traveler 
may go by rail from Queens- 
town, Ireland, to the remotest. 
extremes of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, if projects now pro- 
posed by engineers and capi- 
talists are carried out. We 
alluded last month to the re- 
markable success of the sub- - 

















way system of Boston, which 
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has taken the street cars off 
of some of the most crowded 
streets at the center of that 
city. It should be noted that 
Mr. McDonald, who has se- 
cured the contract for the New 
York underground system, 
built the railroad tunnel at 
Baltimore which las proved so 
convenient and successful. He 
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MAP TO SHOW ROUTE OF PROPOSED RAILROAD TUNNEL UNDER STRAITS OF , 


has also carried out many other 
large projects of construction. 
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The The present session of Congress bids 
Currency fair to have made an exceptional rec- 
Measure. ord. The Senate has agreed to reach 

a vote on the gold standard and currency meas- 
ure on the the 15th day of the present month. 
This makes it morally certain that the measure 
will become a law. Its precise details will have 
to be worked out in conference committee, bat it 
is not expected that there will be any difficulty 
about reaching an agreement. Whatever one’s 
opinion may be on the money question, the great 
importance of this measure will be recognized on 
all hands. The Senate bill, however, it should 
be remarked, makes a provision for the future of 
the national banking system that the House may 
prefer to deal with as a separate question. This 
provision involves a refunding of the larger 
part of the national debt on a scale of great mag- 
nitude. The plan calls for the issue of $850,000, - 
000 of bonds bearing interest at the rate of 2 per 
cent., the issue to be floated for the purpose of 
retiring outstanding bonds which draw a higher 
rate, and also and chiefly with a view to provid- 
ing the national banks of the country with the 
opportunity to secure their circulation for a long 
period to come. Ifthe national banking system 
is to be maintained, a large proportion of the 
banks will within a few years have to renew their 
charters. The present plan of a national bank 
currency secured by the deposit of government 
bonds requires for its successful continuance long- 
time government securities bearing a low enough 
rate of interest so that they will not command 
high premiums in the market. With a flush 
Treasury and a prosperous business situation, it 
would probably be quite feasible to refund the 
debt if that is the wise thing to attempt. 


p ,, .n former periods of business pros- 
rosperity ? ‘ c 
and Railroad- perity we have in this country ab- 
Building. sorbed enormous quantities of our 
own capital, as well as capital borrowed in Europe, 
in the construction of railroads in undeveloped 
regions which were not destined to be profitable 
until after many years of tribulation. They have 
been bankrupted a time or twe, and finally reor- 
ganized to meet the gradually developed business 
of the territory whose needs they had anticipated. 
A boom period that employs its resources in such 
fashion must inevitably be followed by a period 
of depression and inactivity. It is to be noted 
that the present period of revived business life 
is not characterized chiefly by projects of that 
kind. It is true that there has been during the 
past year a great sum of money spent upon rail- 
road work in the United States, but most of this 
has been taken in a perfectly sound way from 
actual earnings, in order to renew worn-out tracks 
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and otherwise to improve the condition and in- 
crease the capacity of railroads that were paying 
well enough to justify such improvements. In- 
stead of increasing the dividend rate in a period 
of enlarged earnings, it has been the general 
plan of the best roads to seize the occasion of a 
flush treasury and a large present and prospective 
traffic to make the road and its equipment as 
good as possible. This policy is not the kind 
that promises to be followed by sharp reactions. 
It is also true, however, that the past year has 
been one of increased activity in the building ot 
new railroad mileage, and the Raclway Age finds 
that during the twelve months of 1899 no less 
than 4,500 miles of track have been laid in the 
United States. 


Some 2 the previous year about 3,000 
Comparative miles of new railroads were built, 
Figures. while in no one of the four years. 
preceding 1898 did the amount reach 2,000. 
miles. The new mileage of 1899 is distrib- 
uted among 312 different railroad lines in 44 
States and Territories, and it represents al- 
most wholly the carefully planned extensions of 
prosperous railroad systems in regions where 
business fuliy justifies the new work. The lar- 
gest amount of building for any one State was 
done by fifteen different lines in Iowa, the ag- 
gregate being aimost 600 miles. Very little 
railroad-building had been done in Iowa for about. 
ten years. There is no safer or better State in 
the Union, and it is fair to suppose that every 
mile of this new construction is justified by ex- 
isting business demands. The present year wil} 
also see several thousand miles of new railroad 
lines laid in this country ; but, as in 1899, it is 
probable that at least three-quarters of this work 
will be done by old companies in the legitimate 
extension of their systems, and that compara- 
tively little of it will be done speculatively or 
upon unsound economic principles. These facts 
have an important bearing upon the outlook for 
the continued activity of the iron and steel busi- 
ness. For it is to be noted that the unprece- 
dented demand for iron and steel in this country 
has been the foremost factor in the recent revival 
of our business prosperity—this, however, rest- 
ing upon the underlying factor of agricultural 
prosperity. Another pvuint to be noted is that a 
considerable part of the activity of our iron and 
steel industries has been due to the great foreign 
demand, in the supply of which our facilities 
enable us to take part with great advantage. 
Not only are the great steel companies enlarg:- 
ing their plants and perfecting their methods, but 
great numbers of small mills and furnaces that had 
been idle for years are now in profitable operation. 
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ae Railroad-building in European and 
merica . ° . . . . 
and Foreign Asiatic Russia, in China, and in oth- 
Railroads. oy parts of Asia and the Old World 
will probably for some years to come make in- 
creasing demands upon the American manufac- 
turers of steel rails, locomotives, and other rail- 
road supplies. The profits of this foreign trade 
will bring ready capital to the United States ; 
and if the new era of railroad-building in Si- 
beria and other foreign parts should be followed 
by reaction, America would be only negatively 
affected. Our position toward Asiatic railroad- 
building is going to be somewhat the same as 
was England’s toward railroad-building in the 
United States in the earlier period when we were 
importing rails. Thus the general business out- 
look for the United States would appear to be 
very good indeed for more than a year to come. 


There have of late been curious fluctu- 
ations in the Wall Street stock market, 
Banks. and on December 18 there was ’some- 
_ thing like an incipient panic, stocks suddenly 
dropping to prices far lower than at any other 
time for a year. This, however, had very little 


Wall Street’ 
and the 


to do with the real business life of the country, 
and was only an incident in the history of stock 
speculation, or, as some plain-spoken people would 


say, stock-gambling. The banks of New York 
had loaned a great deal of money on call to a 
class of men who were holding the stocks of trusts 
and industrial companies in the expectation of 
making rapid gains. Most of this helding was 
upon so-called ‘‘margins.’”’ The sudden and 
large demand for money in London, growing out 
of the exigencies of the South African War, had 
an effect upon the money situation in New York. 
It drew gold to England and made it necessary for 
the banks to call in much of the money that had 
been loaned to men dealing in stocks. There 
resulted a transient flurry, due to the necessity of 
turning a great variety of investments into ready 
money. ‘The situation was quickly relieved, how- 
ever, in two ways. The banks, on their side, 
found means, assisted to some extent by the 
United States Treasury, to diminish the strin- 
gency; while, on the other hand, bona fide in- 
vestors as distinguished from speculators came 
forward in great force with their savings and 
ready capital to buy the good stocks that were 
procurable at a bargain. Itis true that these 
speculators’ panics sometimes affect injuriously 
the manufacturing and other legitimate businesses 
of the country ; but when this happens it is the 
fault of the banks, which ought not to have deal- 
ings with speculators that might at a critical time 
oblige them to refuse to merchants and manu- 
facturers the credit upon which they depend. 
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fl If the present period of national pros- 
ements ° 
of perity should be brought to a sudden 
Danger. end, the misfortune would be likely 
to have resulted from the collapse of over-capi- 
talized and badly managed trusts and combina- 
tions, the failure of which would destroy confi- 
dence and credit and drag down the innocent 
with the guilty. This phase of the trust ques- 
tion is attracting no little attention on the part 
of bankers and financiers, and it is an interesting 
fact that some of the men most conspicuously 
identified with the creation of great industrial 
combinations have now come forward as advo- 
cates of federal regulatién and control of large 
corporations, with the safeguard of publicity re- 
garding management, methods, and finances. 
The uncertainty about trust legislation and also 
about the practical business success of these novel 
experiments in manufacturing and trading on a 
huge scale have had the tendency to keep the 
market price of industrial stocks far below that 
of railroad stocks, even where the industrials pay 
much larger dividends, meet their payments reg- 
ularly, and profess to have plethoric treasuries. 
Governor Roosevelt, of New York, in his ad 
mirable message of January 3 to the Legislature, 
sums up a philosophical discussion of the trust 
question with the following paragraph : 


Where a trust becomes a monopoly the State has 
an immediate right to interfere. Care should be taken 
not to stifle enterprise or disclose any facts of a busi- 
ness that are essentially private ; but the State, for the 
protection of the public, should exercise the right to 
inspect, to examine thoroughly all the workings of 
great: corporations, just as is now done with banks, and 
wherever the interests of the public demand it, it 
should publish the results of its examination. Then, 
if there are inordinate profits, competition or public 
sentiment will give the public the benefit in lowered 
prices ; and if not, the power of taxation remains. It 
is, therefore, evident that publicity is the one sure and 
adequate remedy which we can now invoke. There 
may be other remedies, but what these others are we 
can only find out by publicity as the result of investi- 
gation. The first requisite is knowledge full and com- 
plete. 


iiiaihiiaias The measures recently employed by 
His Treasury Mr. Gage as Secretary of the Treas- 

Methods. wry in the endeavor to prevent the 
accumulation of public money from disturbing 
business through the blocking up of a great 
volume of the circulating medium are clearly 
described by Mr. Conant elsewhere in this num- 
ber of the Review in the article to which we 
have already referred. These measures have led 
to the severe criticism of Mr. Gage in certain 
New York newspapers, and these attacks were 
last month echoed in resolutions introduced by 
members of the opposition in Congress. Mr. 
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Gage responded to inquiries by furnishing what 
secmed to be a remarkably clear and able explana- 
tion of all the steps taken by him to keep cur- 
rency in circulation. We have not been able to 
find any evidence that Mr. Gage was guilty of 
either personal or party favoritism in the selec- 
tion of banks for the deposit of public money. 
The plan adopted was to invite national banks to 
put bonds into the hands of the Government as 
security for equivalent sums of public money that 
they would like to receive on deposit. It so 
happened that very much the largest amount of 
bonds was presented for that purpose by the 
National City Bank of New York City, and as a 
matter of convenience Mr. Gage chose to utilize 
the services of this bank as a means of distrib. 
uting as rapidly as possible to all other depository 
banks their respective amounts of public money 
as determined by their voluntary offer of the 
required security. The National City Bank has 
somewhat recently increased its capital for the 
avowed purpose of being able to meet the changed 
conditions of business and to conduct financial 
operations on a large scale. Its ambitions were 
illustrated several months ago by its purchase 
from the United States of the venerable and 
dignified custom-house building in Wall Street, 
with the announced intention of remodeling the 
structure to make it the most prominent banking 








THE CUSTOM-HOUSE IN WALL STREET. 
(Recently purchased by National City Bank.) 
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MR. JAMES STILLMAN, 
(President of the National City Bank.) 


house in the country. It was through this bank 
that the Government paid the $20,000,000 to 
Spain in pursuance of the treaty of peace. 


A glance at a recent tabulated weekly 
statement of New York bank returns 
shows for this one bank deposits of 
more than $105,000,000 and outstanding loans of 


Growth of 
New York 
Banking 


more than $81,000,000. One of the effects of the 
stupendous movement in the diréction of the for- 
mation of industrial consolidations during the past 
two years has been to unite the financial operations 
of widely scattered manufacturing plants; and 
this has added relatively to the importance of the 
banking facilities at central points. New York 
especially has been affected by this tendency, 
which helps to account for the formation within 
the past year of a considerable numter of new 
trust companies, as well as for the expansion of 
the New York banks. The New York superin- 
tendent of banking reports that eight new trust 
companies were organized during last year and 
that five more were in process of organization, 
while the increased resources of the trust com- 
panies and banks taken together represented a 
sum reaching into the hundreds of millions. 
The relative rapidity of the recent development 
of the monetary and banking interests of New 
York City may to some extent be inferred from 
the fact that whereas the bank clearings of all 
the principal cities of the country outside of New 
York showed an average increase in 1899 over 
the preceding year of 23.3 per cent., the New 
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York City clearings gained 44.8 per cent. Thus 
in 1899 the New York City clearings were 
$60,761,791,000, while in 1898 they had been 
$41,978,782,000. The six principal Canadian 
cities showed a gain in their bank clearings of 
only 10.7 per cent., and the relative intensity of 
business life in the United States is reflected in 
the fact that the single town of Pittsburg last 
year had bank clearings of a larger aggregate 
amount than the sum total of the six Canadian 
cities whose clearings were listed by the financial 
papers. Pittsburg’ s gain of 56.7 per cent. last 
year over the preceding year is of course in its 
way a register of the enormous activity in the iron 
and steel business and the high prices that have 
prevailed. The larger rate of increase, as a rule, 
has been in the strong banking and financial 
centers rather than throughout the country at 
large, which was to have been expected in con- 
sequence of the so-called trust movement, with 
its influence upon financial concentration. The 
position of New York City as a money center 
bids fair by the end of the present year to have 
undergone a change that must arouse the atten- 
tion of the whole world. European bankers and 
capitalists will henceforth have a far less im- 
portant part to play in large financial and busi- 
ness operations in the United States, and the 
New York money market will have begun to 
take a greatly increased share in the affairs of 
the world at large. 

Banks and Lue ‘‘anti-imperialism” issue seems 

Trustsas to grow more and more prominent in 
Party Issues. the .speeches of Mr. Bryan, whose 
renomination is now regarded as a certainty. It 














REPUBLICAN STALL. 















UNCLE Sam: * Don’t you think the old party is beginning 
to feel crowded ?”,—From the Evening Post (Denver). 
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will be interesting to observe how Mr. Bryan 
will deal with the Nicaragua Canal policy which 
seems about to be accepted by both parties in 
Congress, inasmuch as that policy is the highest 
and most advanced expression of so-called im- 
perialism that American statesmanship has yet 
ventured upon. There can be little doubt that 





HON. WILLIAM SULZER, OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. Bryan’s friends will make as much political 
capital as possible out of the charge that the 
Treasury has shown favoritism toward certain 
New York banks. Mr. Sulzer, a Tammany mem- 
ber of Congress from New York City, was able 
last month to secure the support of Mr. Richard- 
son and the other Democratic leaders of the 
House in pressing his resolution calling for an 
investigation of some recent dealings gf Secre- 
tary Gage, including the sale of the New York 
custom house to the National City Bank. Mr. 
Gage, apparently, has shown every disposition to 
be frank, and the Republicans in Congress might 
have done well to welcome an inquiry as the best 
way of showing their belief that there was noth- 
ing in the world to conceal. The fact is that our 
independent Treasury system is a rather awkward 
affair, and a practical banker like Mr. Gage 
naturally utilizes in the transaction of public 
business those agencies that private finance has 
created to facilitate commercial transactions. Mr. 
Gage is not a politician by instinct, and it had 
not occurred to him, evidently, that it was safest 
for him as Secretary to look askance at bankers 
and to-keep clear of them. In any case, Treas- 
ury transactions should be very open. After all, 
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no Secretary of the Treasury can quite hope to 
avoid criticism from a public that has been 
trained since Andrew Jackson’s time to cherish 
prejudices against banks and to be extremely 
jealous of any intimacy between the national 
Treasury and the money market. The Demo- 
crats, as we have said, will not fail to make as 
much capital as possible out of the public im- 
pression that there may be something of a dan- 
gerous tendency, if not of a positively corrupt 
nature, in the relations between the present 
administration and the heads of great financial 
and industrial corporations. 


Roberts, Doth houses have had on hand one 
Clark, Quay, OY more questions relating to their 

etal. own membership. The special com- 
mittee that was named to consider the case of 
Mr. Roberts, of Utah, came to a unanimous 
agreement about the facts of his polygamous rec- 
ord, and there was full concurrence in the opin- 
ion that he ought not to be allowed to hold a 
seat in Congress. Two members of the com- 
mittee, one Republican and one Democrat, 
thought that Mr. Roberts should be sworn in on 
his Utah credentials and then immediately ex- 
pelled. All the other members of the commit- 
tee held that he should not be allowed to take 
the oath. The difference of opinion had merely 
to do with legal methods of procedure. In 
either case, the exclusion of Mr. Roberts was 
made certain by the decision announced on Jan- 
uary 18. The Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections has on its hands a serious investi- 
gation of charges to the effect that Mr. Clark, 
the new Senator from Montana, obtained his 
seat by wholesale bribery of members of the 
Legislature of that State. It will take several 
weeks to complete the inquiry. There is also 
pending the stubbornly pushed claim of Mr. 
Quay, of Pennsylvania, to be recognized as en- 
titled to his old seat in the Senate by virtue of 
the appointment by the governor after the Leg- 
islature had adjourned without making a choice. 


Heretofore it has been the custom 
of the Senate not to admit the ap- 
pointee of a governor, except to fill 
out an unexpired term, the State Legislature 
not being in session. It was reported by the 
newspapers last month that Mr. Quay and Mr. 
Clark had made a firm alliance in their struggle 
for senatorial seats. The principles involved in 
their cases are, of course, wholly unlike. It is 
true, none the less, that their cases are equally 
illustrative of the great merit of the proposition 
to take the election of Senators out of the hands 
of the Legislatures. The Constitution of the 


Let the People 
Elect Their 
Senators ! 
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United States ought to be amended, either to 
prescribe election of Senators by direct vote or 
else to make it permissible for the several States 
to adopt the popular method if they should so 
wish. It seems probable that the House of Rep- 
resentatives will at this session approve of such 
an amendment to the Constitution. If the Sen- 
ate should not be willing to allow this proposal 
to go to the States for ratification, it would put 
itself in an unfavorable light. 


Mr. McKinley’s administration has 
Partition had several opportunities to win pres- 
Ratified. tige in matters of foreign policy. 

ge im ma gn porcy 

Not the least important of these has been the 
clearing up of doubts about our future trading 
opportunities in China. The settling of the 
Samoan question has been another, and it is here 
to be noted that the United States Senate has 
complimented the administration and reflected 
credit upon itself by promptly voting, without a 
dissenting voice, to ratify the new Samoan ar- 
rangement. Under this agreement with Eng- 
land and Germany we have annexed the island 
of Tutuila, so far as its international status is 
concerned. The external importance of the 
island, as our readers know, lies in the fact of its 
containing the magnificent harbor of Pango Pan- 
go, where for more than twenty years we have 
had coaling-station rights. The action by the 
Senate in ratification of the partition of the 
Samoan group occurred on January 16. It will 
be our duty to consider very carefully the wel- 
fare of the natives of this island, and to make 
sure that their property rights are safeguarded 
and that their customs, in so far as these are not 
positively bad, shall be respected. The first 
American governor of Tutuila will be Command- 
er B. F. Tilley, of the United States navy, who 
is there in charge of a coaling vessel. He will 
have the opportunity to compete in friendly ri- 
valry with the enterprising Captain Leary, gov- 
ernor of our island of Guam, in making a reputa- 
tion for civilized and progressive administration 
on plans beneficial to the natives. 


The Samoan 


On January 8 our American troops 


Affai : ee 
ih the in the Philippines numbered 61,862 
Philippines. officers and men. A transport which 


arrived a few days later added nearly 1,400 men 
to that number. The reports of General Otis 
indicate that the recent active campaign in the 
northern part of the island of Luzon has been so 
successful that order is quite generally estab- 
lished there. General Young and Colonel Hood 
have been appointed governors in the northern 
provinces. The military funeral of General Law- 
ton occurred at Manila on December 30. This 
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splendid soldier seems to have won the very gen- 
eral esteem of the Filipinos themselves. A fund 
for the benefit of his family, amounting to $90, - 
000, had been collected in the United States by 
the middle of January. Gen. O. O. Howard 
contributes a sketch of General Lawton’s career 




















ARCHBISHOP CHAPELLE, OF NEW ORLEANS, 
(Now in the Philippines.) 


to this number of the Review. It is reported 
that the people of Luzon are becoming much 
more interested in business questions than in war 
or politics. Apparently it has begun to dawn 
upon the minds of the more responsible Filipinos 
that all in the world they have to do to secure 
the benefits of order, peace, justice, and busi- 
ness prosperity is to accept the situation. The 
military campaign has been transferred from the 
northern provinces of Luzon to the region south 
of Manila, where Generals Schwan, Wheaton, 
and Bates have been active. It is now the 
American policy to open the hemp ports in the 
Philippines and to do everything possible to en- 
courage business. One of the most gratifying 
incidents lately reported from Manila has been 
the rescue of Lieutenant Gillmore and other 
American prisoners who had been for some time 
in the hands of the insurgents. A vexed ques- 
tion has been settied by the legalization of civil 


marriages in the Philippines under authority of 


General Otis. The insurrection seems to be al- 


most absolutely confined to the people of the = 
In certain provinces they will : 


Tagal race. 


doubtless continue guerrilla methods for a good == NS Wes = : 
SLY MEO FS Fe -- 


while to come. Outside of Luzon order is tak- 
ing the place of chaos very rapidly. 
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Questions having to do with land ti- 
tles and the authority and property 
of the Church and religious orders 
are of even more pressing importance than those 
having to do with the form of civil government 
that may be provided. Archbishop Chapelle, of 
New Orleans, is now in the islands, studying the 


Church and 
Property 
in Luzon. 


church question as apostolic delegate under au- 


thority of the Vatican. Under Spanish rule re- 
lations of church and state were such that vast — 
holdings of land controlled by the friars or other 
religious agencies might now be construed as na- 
tional or public property, rather than as private 
possessions of the Church. The Filipinos are 
bitterly opposed to the Spanish friars, and the 
pacification of the islands is going to be greatly 
affected by the manner in which these questions 
of land-holding and church disestablishment are 
treated by the United States. 


_ The Senators have been indulgin 
Mand thee” in a food of talk on all phases of the 
Senate Debate. Philippine question, respecting which 
a great variety of resolutions have been iutro- 
duced as texts for speeches. Mr. Pettigrew, of 
South Dakota, has been exceptionally persistent 
ana bitter in his attacks upon the policy of the 
administration, and Mr. Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts—who has a certain @ prior? theory that does 
not appear to have a close relation to concrete 
questions of geography, race, history, or material 
fact—has continued to discourse with great 
ability upon those general and abstract considera- 
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THE SPHINX HAS SPOKEN.—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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HON. A. J. BEVERIDGE, 


tions to which he attaches importance. The 
most noteworthy speech was that of Senator 
Beveridge, of Indiana, delivered on January 9. 
It was his first appearance on the floor, and a 
good deal of curiosity had been aroused as to 
what he might say. He had brought with him 
from Indiana the reputation of a brilliant orator, 
and it was known that he had only recently re. 
turned from a study of the Philippine question 
on the ground. It was also known that he had 
convictions, and that he hoped to be able to im- 
press them upen the Senate and upon the coun- 
try. His speech was a remarkable and success- 
ful effort, considered purely as a matter of 
personal reputation ; but it was also important in 
itself. Mr. Beveridge had offered a resolution 
which was the text of his speech, and which 
reads as follows : 


That the Philippine Islands are territory belonging 
to the United States ; and that it is the intention of the 
United States to retain them as such, and to establish 
and maintain such governmental control throughout 
the archipelago as the situation may demand. 


It was an aggressive argument, full of vigor- 
ous and unqualified affirmations. It recognized 
the fact that the greatest kindness we can now 
show to the Filipinos is to show that we know 
our own mind, and that we can be firm and res- 
olute in doing work to which we are irrevocably 
committed. It was wholesome and refreshing in 
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its frankness. Mr. Beveridge’s reason for not 
liking the talk of full-fledged self-government 
for the Filipinos is, as he says, that they are in 
no manner fit for it. He declares that the in- 
surrection has been prolonged through the mis- 
taken sympathy that the Filipinos have received 
from the United States. He has since been crit- 
icised as having based his defense of our Philip- 
pine policy upon the bald, materialistic fact that 
there is much Oriental commerce in store for us, 
with the archipelago as the base of our trade op- 
erations. But this criticism does not at all fairly 
represent the essential trend of Mr. Beveridge’s 
statements and arguments. e believes in his 
country, its work, and its destiny\ He does not 
believe in a half-hearted and apologetic attitude 
toward programmes and policies which can be 
glorious for our country and beneficial for every- 
pody concerned if we will only do with enthusiasm, 
and with a true sense of what is involved, the 
thing that we are anyhow destined to do. 


. General Wood lost no time after his 
Preparing ; 

for Cuban appointment as governor-general of 
Independence. Cuba in proceeding from the United 
States to Havana and entering upon the duties of 
his office. It is undoubtedly his purpose, in har- 
mony with that of the administration at Washing- 
ton, to bring our temporary military occupation 
and government of Cuba to an end just as soon 
as this can safely be done. We shall not have to 
wait much longer to learn the results of the 
census-taking. The accuracy of former Spanish 
enumerations is enough in doubt so that we shall 
not be able to rely upon exact comparisons ; 
nevertheless we shall probably be able to judge 
approximately what effects the war had—ar- 
ticularly Weyler’s reconcentrado measure—in Pe. 
ducing the population. It will also be possible 
now to know exactly the proportionate numbers 
of whites and blacks and the number of Span- 
iards as compared with Cubans. Upon the basis 
of this census it is expected that a representative 
assembly will be chosen to create a constitution, 
and thus to prepare for the launching of the in- 
dependent republic of Cuba. A practical ques- 
tion now under serious discussion relates to the 
extent of the franchise that shall be accorded to 
the Cubans in the selection of the assembly. 
The holding of this first election must, of course, 
be under the auspices of Governor Wood and the 
American army. It would seem to us on the 
whole probably wiser not to impose any educa- 
tional or property restrictions, but to allow the 
entire population to select the representative men 
who will frame a constitution and launch the 
new government. If all the people were thus 
permitted to join in the choice of the members 
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of this convention, it could safely be left to the 
convention itself to fix any restrictions that might 
be deemed desirable upon the future and ordinary 
exercise of the elective franchise ; and a constitu- 
tion framed by a body thus selected might weil 
be put into operation without the formality of 
submission to the people for ratification. 


Some Phases A great deal continues to be said about 


oA nok the, the annexation of Cuba to the United 
Problem. States, the question being discussed 


almost invariably from the standpoint of the 
Cubans themselves. It is true that many Cubans 
of influence and standing are eager to secure the 
earliest possible inclusion of Cuba in the Ameri- 
can Union. The Spaniards in Cuba—who have 
yet about ten weeks in which to decide whether 
or not they will'renounce allegiance to the Span- 
ish crown and declare themselves citizens of 
Cuba—are supposed to be almost unanimously in 
favor of a connection with the United States, for 
reasons readily enough understood. They con- 
sider it likely. that their personal and property 
rights and interests would be far safer under the 
sovereignty of the United States than under an 
independent government conducted by their 
Cuban neighbors, with whom they were only 
lately in bitter antagonism. It is sometimes for- 
gotten, however, by those who discuss the ques- 
tion of Cuban annexation, that even if the Cubans 
themselves—most of whom now want independ- 
ence—were with one accord to become clamorous 
for annexation, there might still be some difficulty 
in persuading the people of the United States to 
consent. In the first place, Cuba would expect im- 
mediate statehood, and the political result would 
be that whereas the Cubans in Cuba would ex- 
ercise under State sovereign- 

ty a complete control over 

their own purely domestic 

affairs, as Massachusetts or 

California now does, they 

would at once proceed to 

take an important part in 

governing us in our national 

affairs, by virtue of their 
having two representatives 

in the Senate and perhaps a, 
dozen in the House of Rep- 

resentatives. But the most 
important ground by far 
upon which the Cubans 
would seek annexation would 
be that of economic advan- 

tage; and it would be a 
commercial union first and 
foremost that they would 

desire. This would mean 
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the extension of our tariff lines and the free admis- 
sion to the United States of Cuban sugar, tobacco, 
early vegetables, fruits, lumber, ores, and various 
other products. 


At the present moment very formid- 


Puerto Rico eames . 
and the able organizations of American farm- 
Tarif. —_ ers and other citizens are engaged in 


the attempt to prevent the adoption of President 
McKinley’s recent advice to Congress to give 
free admission to the products of our new island 
possession, Puerto Rico. Their arguments are 
numerous, but may be reduced to two, each of 
which may be expressed in a single word. The 
first of these arguments is sugar, the second is 
tobacco. The men who are endeavoring with 
great enthusiasm and with a considerable degree 
of success to develop a great sugar-beet industry 
in the United States do not wish at present to 
have a particle of additional competition from 
cane sugar. Puerto Rico’s product is not large, 
but it is supposed that soil and climate make 
feasible its rapid increase. Its tobacco is of 


- desirable quality; and ‘the quantity could be 


greatly enlarged with the improvement of mar- 
ket opportunities. Puerto Rico’s largest export 
crop in years past has been coffee, which, of 
course, does not compete with products grown in 
the United States. Having conquered Puerto 
Rico and taken possession, we are under plain 
obligations to consider the welfare of the people 
of that island as carefully as we once considered 
that of the people who lived in the territory 
acquired by the Louisiana purchase. In our 
opinion the trade relations between Puerto Rico 
and the United States ought to be absolutely 
unrestricted. If there are, however, any rea- 





BUT HOW ABOUT ISLANDS AT HOME, GENTLEMEN? 
From the Daily Eagle (Brooklyn). 
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sons of weight why freé trade between Puerto 
Rico and the United States should be accom- 
plished at the end of a short term of years by 
means of a descending scale (this plan, if we 
mistake not, having been advocated by some of 
the farmers’ organizations), the essential principle 
would not perhaps be altered. 


Puerto Rico, however, is much fur- 
Cuba and Our : . 
Tariff Policy ther away than Cuba, and it contains 
in General. only 3,668 square miles, while Cuba 
has 45,872 square miles.. If, then, the opposi- 
tion in the United States to giving our own 
island of Puerto Rico the full commercial bene- 
fits of union is great enough to have any impor- 
tance, what may we expect if the question of Cu- 
ban annexation comes to the front? For that 
would mean the free admission to the United 
States of the sugar, tobacco, and other products 
of an island more than a dozen times as large as 
Puerto Rico, and capable of producing in vast 
quantities the cheapest sugar in the world and 
the finest tobacco grown anywhere. It is almost 
certain that the question of Cuban admission will 
come to the front a few years hence as an eco- 
nomic rather than a political problem, and that 
there will be coupled with it a discussion of fun- 
damental importance on the future tariff policy 
of the United States. There are many men here- 
tofore protectionists who believe that the so- 
called American policy has now accomplished as 
much for the development of the country as 
could be expected of it, and that in the not dis- 
tant future our taxation system must be radically 
revised in the direction of a strictly revenue tar- 
iff. Some of the industries which a few years 
ago were most clamorous for high protective du- 
ties have become so strong that. they are now 
supposed to be comparatively indifferent about 
the tariff. The growth of trusts and combina- 
tions has an important bearing upon many par- 
ticular schedules or parts of schedules of the 
existing tariff. 


Reports from South Africa from the 
In ‘‘Darkest middle of December to the middle of 
Africa. 
January were very meager. The 
British Government did not relax the severity of 
its strict censorship over cable dispatches, and 
the policy of suppression at length aroused very 
severe criticism in England, while also on the 
continent of Europe there was a great deal of 
restlessness due to the alleged British interfer- 
ence with the lawful use of the cable lines for 
commercial purposes. The London newspapers 
were full of material sent by mail, but this related 
principally to the details of the disastrous battles 
fought in the second week of December. The 
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seizure by British cruisers of merchant ships 
bound for the Portuguese port of Lourengo Mar- 
quez, in Delagoa Bay, gave rise to the sort of 
discussion as to contraband of war and the rights 
of neutrals that occurs in almost every war, 
great or small. The first instance of these re- 
cent seizures was that of a British vessel carry- 
ing American flour. The seizure of the flour 
led toa discussion between our Department of 
State and the British Foreign Office as to the 
articles which Great Britain was disposed to re- 
gard as contraband of war. 


P There was nothing acrimonious or 
eutral Trade Se ° ° 
with Delagoa exciting in the treatment of this 

Bay. —_ question, and the British Government 
had simply to consider the nature of the prece- 
dent that the seizure of flour might create. If in 
a time of war between Great Britain and the 
Transvaal it is not permissible for the United 
States to sell flour to merchants in Portuguese 
territory, who may in turn sell it to the inhabit- 
ants of the Transvaal republic, then certainly a 
strict neutrality would make it improper for the 
people of the United States, while the war lasted, 
to sell flour or other foodstuffs to be used in 
England. Obviously the British Government 
has a right to make such rules as it pleases re- 
garding the conduct of British merchant vessels 
in war-time; but to seize American flour on its 
way to Portuguese Africa has no more justi- 
fication in international law than if this flour 
were on its way to Portugal in Europe. After 
taking a somewhat needlessly long period for 
consideration, the British Government concluded 





UNCLE Sam: “Cousin John, you’re stepping on my toes.” 
From the Herald (New York). 
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that the flour was improperly seized and that 
due reparation would be made to its owners. 
Other seizures were of German ships, one at 
least of which was carrying munitions of war 
to Delagoa Bay, these being probably destined 
to be sent overland into the Transvaal. In this 
case all that would seem necessary would be un- 
questionable proof of the ownership of the goods 
thus seized. If these munitions were clearly the 
property of the Transvaal Government their seiz- 
ure would be permissible ; but if they were con- 
signed to merchants in Lourengo Marquez, even 
though such persons were probably intending to 
sell them immediately to the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, England would have a disputed right to in- 
terfere with a German ship that was carrying on 
trade between German and Portuguese territory. 


If the Delagoa Bay route is being im- 

How England ¢ ' ; 
Might properly used with the connivance of 
Proceed. Portugal to supply the Transvaal with 
war supplies, England has the right to complain 
to the Portuguese authorities. Should satisfac- 


tion not be given, England might denounce Por- ° 


tugal as abetting the republics under the guise 
of neutrality, declare war against the Lisbon gov- 
ernment, and take possession of Delagoa Bay. 
This would be an entirely logical proceeding. 
But so long as Portugal is regarded by England 
as maintaining a position of honorable neutrality, 
the legal right of ships from all neutral ports to 
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GERMAN WILLIE: “Say, grandma, you must my shigs let 
go! Ain't it -**—From the Journal (New York). 
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trade with Delagoa Bay is beyond question or dis- 
pute ; and England has been making a serious 
blunder in meddling with trade to the port of 
Lourengo Marquez. If Mexico were at war with 
France, Mexican trade with Galveston and New 
Orleans would still be unrestricted. Any num- 
ber of Europeans who might wish to join the 
Mexican army would have a perfect right to land 
at Galveston so long as they came individually 
and not as organized soldiers; and we snould 
not permit French cruisers in the Gulf of Mexico 
to interfere, even if the men arriving were com- 
monly supposed to be intending to make their 
way by rail from Texas to Mexico. In the same 
manner Galveston merchants would have the 
right to import from Germany or elsewhere all 
sorts of supplies and materials, and to sell them 
in turn to their customers in Mexico. It hap- 
pens that the Transvaal is fortunate, rather than 
unfortunate, in having a neutral neighbor on the 
seaboard. Under international law England has 
no right to interfere with the trade between Por- 
tuguese Africa and the Transvaal any more than 
a European power, if it should choose to declare 
war against Mexico, would thereby have the right 
to interfere with the trade between citizens of 
this country and citizens of Mexico, except by 
the process of obtaining actual possession of the 
situation on the Mexican boundary. Under inter- 
national law there are only two ways by which 
England can shut off the shipment of supplies 
into the Transvaal from Portuguese territory. 
One of these is by invading the Transvaal and 
placing a sufficient force along the Portuguese 
frontier. The other is by taking control of Del- 
agoa Bay, either by purchase or by conquest. 
For some reason the English intellect finds it 


’ hard to grasp this simple proposition. 


™ ‘« Neutrality’ means that the Boers 
at . : : 
“Neutrality” have just as good a right under in- 
Means. ternational law to buy mules and all 
sorts of supplies in the Portuguese territory that 
adjoins them, for the purpose of their war against 
the English, as the English have had to buy 
mules in the United States, and vast quantities 


of canned meat and other provisions from Amer- 


ican packing houses for the supply of their 
forces in the war against the Boers. There is 
small reason to suppose that England will support 
the mistaken zeal of her naval officers in the 
Delagoa Bay region to the extent of bringing on 
serious complications with any neutral power. 
The German people are so much in sympathy 
with the Boers as against the English that the 
friendliness of the German Government toward 
England is a sufficiently difficult thing for the 
Emperor and his ministers to maintain in the 
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face of an adverse public opinion. England 
would not under such circumstances, therefore, 
run the risk of further inflaming the anti- British 
sentiment of the German people and press by 
sustaining the policy of improper seizures of 
German vessels carrying on trade with Delagoa 











The Duke of Devonshire. 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. 


Lord Lansdowne. 
Mr. Goschen, 
Lord Salisbury. 


A MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


Bay. In short, England must not count on de- 
deating the Boers by the indirect process of 
starving them out or keeping them from getting 
a supply of powder and shot. 


In England, last month, the energies 
of the nation were divided between 
enlisting volunteers for South Africa 
and criticising the political and military leader- 
ship that had brought on a war for which the 
country was unprepared. When the war began 
it was the general opinion in England that a few 
regiments would be sufficient to bring it to a 
prompt end. There were not a few, indeed, in 
high position who had the impression that Gen- 
eral White, with the troops already in Natal and 
Cape Colony, could force the Boers to sue for 
terms of peace within a fortnight. It is nowa 
widely expressed opinion that it will take not 
less than 250,000 British troops to conquer the 
diminutive republic that Dr. Jameson less than 


Surprises 
of War. 
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five years ago was expected to upset with 500 
raiders. War is an affair that is almost sure 
to have its bitter surprises for one side or the 
other. The Third Napoleon looked with disdain 
upon Prussia as a military power and thought 
the French army invincible. Bismarck knew 
that the facts were exactly the other way. The 
naval experts of Europe in 1898 declared that 
the Spanish navy was decidely superior to that 
of the United States, and the Spaniards them- 
selves had no doubt on that score. Experience 
showed that the Spanish navy was worthless and 
the American incomparably the best ir tue world 
for its size. There was an impression prevailing 
that the defeat of Turkey by tne Russians had 
reduced the Sultan to a military position of small 
importance, and it was thought that the Greek 
army might show such prowess as with the help 
of the fleet to win against the Turkish army. 
Whereupon, to the surprise of the world at large, 
the Turks put into the field—with marvelous 
promptness and with splendid facilities for mob- 
ilization—one of the greatest and most effective 
armies that Europe has ever seen. Mr. W. T. 
Stead’s article in this number of the Review, 
on the dangerous position of England, is an ex-. 
ample of the kind of criticism to which the Sal- 





BRIG.-GEN. HECTOK MACDONALD. 


(Who succeeded the late General Wauchope in command of 
the Highland Brigade.) 

















GENERAL WHITE, THE HERO OF LADYSMITH. 


isbury cabinet has been exposed from all sides. 
Parliament was called to meet at the end of Janu- 
ary, and there was much demand for’ a reorgan- 
ization of the ministry. 
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miration, and had regained for him in great 
part the military reputation that the opening 
events of the war seemed to have sacrificed. 
For many days after the first reports of his de- 
feat in the neighborhood of Colenso, while trying 
to cross the Tugela River on December 15, very 
little was heard from General Buller, and the 
English press and public grew more and more 
impatient. He lay with a great army only about 
twenty miles from Ladysmith, and the news- 
paper warriors in England thought it unpardon- 
able of him not to march to the relief of General 
White’s beleaguered troops. 


ne At length there came the reports 
uller’s For- 
ward Move- that General Buller’s forces were 
ment. moving westward, and that Buller 
himself had established headquarters at a point 
about fifteen miles from Colenso, where it was 
understood that he was expecting to bring his 
forces across the river at a ‘‘ drift’ or ford known 
as Potgieter’s. This movement was intended to 
evade the elaborate system of intrenchments and 
fortifications stretched out by the Boers for a 
good many miles in the neighborhood of Colenso, 
and to force the fighting upon the right flank 
of the Boer army. Buller had not waited for 
the arrival of General Roberts, but had care- 
fully matured his plans, and his army on Janu- 
ary 10 was fairly moving from the camps at 
Frere and Chieveley—where it had been recuper- 
ating for nearly four weeks after the disastrous 





— 
Nothing could be | 
more futile than 
an attempt to 
forecast military operations 
in South Africaa From 
the middle of December to 
the middle of January the 
situation had remained al- 
most unaltered. There had 
been one desperate action 
at Ladysmith on January 6, 
in which, as it was after- 
ward reported, the English 
lost 13 officers and 135 men 
killed, and 271 men wounded., 
The fighting was desperate 
on both sides, and the Boer 
losses were probably heavier 
than the English. The re- 
sult would not seem to have 
had any decisive value. 
General White’s protracted 


The Progress 
of the 


War. 














resistance at Ladysmith had 
meanwhile won general ad- 


HEADQUARTERS OF GEN. SIR G. WHITE AT LADYSMITH, SHOWING ** DUG-OUT” MADE 


FOR THE GENERAL BY HIS STAFF. 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE BULLER’S PLAN OF ADVANCE ON LADYSMITH. 


(Potgieter’s Drift is where General Lyttelton crossed the Tugela, and the cross further west indicates the position of 
Wagon’'s (Trichard’s) Drift, where General Warren made his passage.) 


battle of December 15—when Generals Roberts 
and Kitchener, who had joined one another at 
Gibraltar, arrived at Cape Town. The immediate 
object of this movement, as our readers will per- 
fectly understand, was to get the army, with its 
munitions and supplies, safely across the swollen 
Tugela River at a point from which it could fight 
its way to a junction with the besieged army of 
General White at Ladysmith. Lord Dundonald, 
in command of the mounted brigade, by a swift 
and unexpected movement seized the bridge 
across the Little Tugela on the 11th, and pushed 
on immediately to Swartz Kop, a hill overlook- 
ing the ford across the main stream at Potgieter’s 
Drift. The advance was resumed on the 16th, 
and General Lyttelton’s brigade made a success- 
ful crossing at Potgieter’s, while General Warren 


led his brigade across on a pontoon bridge a hun- 
dred yards long at Trichard’s Drift, some six miles 
further west. It was understood that General 
Buller had taken the larger part of his forces 
on this westward movement, which was _ in- 
tended to turn the enemy’s flank, while the re- 
maining troops were left to hold the railroad and 
defend the general situation at or near Colenso. 
Meanwhile the Boers had offered very little re- 
sistance, and seemed to be employing their usual 
method of intrenching themselves upon ground 
that seemed to them best adapted to resistance 
whenthe British army, with the Tugela’ River 
behind it, should attempt to force its way through 
the hills toward Ladysmith. This town, mean- 
while, was in desperate straits, and it was certain 
that heavy fighting, which might well prove to 
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be the decisive turning-point of the 


but such mediation cannot pro- 


war, was destined to, occur within a E.anostanere # 
very few days. It was not to be sup- yi 
posed that the Boers would permit Bul- Qo"? } ° “nuttin omens ; Ay tin 
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begins to turn against them. Presi- = 
dent Steyn and President Kriger have 
not been in perfect agreement at all 
points; and it is difficult at best to manage 
effectively the forces of two independent states 
coéperating as allies, and lacking the unified and 
absolute control under a single commander-in- 
chief usually requisite in successful warfare. It 
is true the Boers had for several months shown 
a wonderful power of resistance, but they had 
not by any means accomplished that which they 
had promised themselves when the war broke 
out. They had planned to ‘‘sweep the British 
off Table Rock into the sea” before the first re- 
enforcements could arrive from England; and 
they had relied with confidence upon the upris- 
ing of the whole Dutch population of Cape Colony. 
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PLAN OF THE MILITARY SITUATION AT LADYSMITH IN JANUARY. 


If they were penning up garrisons at Ladysmith, 
Kimberley, and Mafeking, and checking the re- 
lieving columns of Buller and Methuen, it is true 
conversely that the English were also holding 
back the Boers from their previously threatened 
advance to the capital and the seaport of Natal 
and to the principal parts of Cape Colony ; while 
the outlook for a general uprising of the Cape 
Colony Afrikanders had become hopeless. The 
failure of the Boers to take either Ladysmith, 
Kimberley, or Mafeking—at least up to January 
20,, when these pages were closed for the press— 
illustrated the fact that their aggressive strength 
was far inferior to their defensive. 


















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From December 20, 1899, to January 19, 1900.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


December 20.—In the Senate the treaty signed at the 
Hague conference is received from the President ; Mr. 
' Hoar (Rep., Mass.) introduces a resolution relating to 
the future policy 
of the United 
States....Both 
branches adjourn 
for the customary 
holiday recess un- 
til January 3. 

January 3.—In 
the House Mr. 
Sulzer (Dem., 
N. Y.) introduces 
a resolution call- 
ing for informa- 
tion as to the rela- 
tions of the Treas- 
ury Department 
with certain New 
York banks; the 
resolution is re- 
ferred tothe Ways 
and Means Com- 
mittee. 

January 4.—The 
Senate begins con 
sideration of the currency question....In the House the 
Sulzer resolution relative to the deposit of Treasury 
funds in certain New York banks, as amended by the 
Ways and Means Committee, is adopted. 

January 8.—The Senate takes up the Samoan treaty 
in executive session....The House adopts resolutions 
for the investigation of the alleged appointment of 
polygamists as postmasters in Utah and of General 
Merriam’s course in the Idaho mining riots of 1899. 

January 9.—In the Senate Mr. Beveridge (Rep., Ind.) 
makes a speech in advocacy of the retention of the 
Philippines by the United States. 

January 10.—In the Senate eulogies of the late Vice- 
President Hobart are delivered; Senator Hale (Rep., 
Maine) offers aresolution of inquiry into the seizures of 
American flour by British ships. 

January 11.—In the Senate Mr. Pettigrew (Rep., S. D.) 
makes a sensational attack on the President’s Philip- 
pine policy ; the currency bill is debated. 

January 15.—The Senate debates the Philippine ques- 
tion and the currency....In the House the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill is reported. 

January 16.—In the Senate Mr. Pettigrew’s motion 
caliing for the instructions given by the Presiden to 
the peace commissioners is laid on the table by a vote 
of 41 to 20; in executive session the Samoan treaty is 
ratified....The House debates the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill. 

January 17.—The Senate passes Mr. Hale’s resolution 
of inquiry as to the British seizures of American flour, 
with modifications, and Mr. Hoar’s resolution calling for 





CAPT. LORD EDWARD CECIL. 


(The son of England’s prime minister, 
wounded at Mafeking, December 26.) 


information about the war in the Philippines....The 
House passes the urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 

January 18.—In the Senate Mr. Morgan (Dem., Ala.), 
as chairman of the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 
presents a report in favor of the Nicaragua Canal bill 
....The House passes the Senate bill increasing the 
powers of the Director of the Census, with a proviso 
that the printing must be done by the Public Printer. 

January 19.—The Senate passes the resolution intro- 
duced by Mr. Allen (Pop., Neb.) calling for information 
regarding the reported refusal of the United States 
Government to receive accredited representatives of the 
South African Republic....The House passes the pen- 
sion appropriation bill ($145,245,230)....A bill is intro- 
duced providing for free trade with Puerto Rico. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


December 20.—Louisiana Democrats nominate W. W. 
Heard for governor....The Republican National Com- 
mittee issues the call for the national nominating con- 
vention to be held at Philadelphia on June 19, 1900.... 
Nine customs appraisers in Havana are arrested on the 
charge of collusion with importers to defraud the Gov- 
ernment, 





THE LATE LADY SALISBURY. 
(Wife of England’s prime minister; died November 20, 1899.) 


December 21.—General Wood assumes office as gov- 
ernor-general of Cuba andaccepts the resignations of 
General Brooke’s advisory cabinet. 

December 26.—Governor Roosevelt, of New York, 
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signs the grant of lands under water to the Astoria 
Light, Heat, and Power Company of New York City, 
giving reasons for his action. 

December 29.—The Naval Construction Board adopts 
plans for three new battleships, to be called the Georgia, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, which will be equal to 
any similar craft afloat, having a displacement of 14,000 
tons and a speed of 19 knots....The receipts at the 
Havana custom-house are $100,500, the largest in the 
history of Cuba. 

December 30.—Governor-General Wood announces his 
Cuban cabinet as follows: Secretary of State and 
Government, Diego Tamayo; Secretary of Justice, Luis 
Esterez ; Secretary of Instruction, Juan B. Hernandez; 
Secretary of Finance, Enrique Varona; Secretary of 
Public Works, José R. Villaton ; Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Ruiz Rivera. 

January 2.—The Kentucky Legislature meets and a 
contest for the governorship is begun by Senator Goebel. 

January 3.—President McKinley nominates Brig.- 
Gen. John C. Bates to be major-general of volunteers ; 
Brig.-Gen. Loyd Wheaton to be major-general of volun- 
teers by brevet ; and Col. S. B. M. Young, Lieut.-Col. 
Arthur MacArthur, and Lieut.-Col. William Ludlow 
to be brigadier-generals....The New York Legislature 
meets. ...Governor-General Wood issues an order releas- 
ing 40 prisoners unjustly detained in Cuban jails. 

January 4.—Governor Crane, of Massachusetts, is in- 
augurated. 

January 5.—Col. S. M. Sawtelle, Tenth Cavalry, suc- 
ceeds General Wood in command of the military de- 
partment of Santiago and Puerto Principe. 

January 6.—The Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections begins the taking of testimony on the bribery 
charges against Senator Clark, of Montana. 

January 8.—George K. Nash is inaugurated governor 
of Ohio. 

January 10.—Secretary Gage’s letter in reply to the re- 
quest of Congress for information regarding deposits of 
public funds in certain national banks and the sale of 
the New York custom-house is made public....John 
Walter Smith is inaugurated governor of Maryland. 

January 11.—Gov. Leslie M. Shaw is inaugurated for 
a second term as governor of Iowa. 

January 16.—The contract for the construction of the 





SIGNALING TO LADYSMITH FROM FRERE BY MEANS OF THE 
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MAJ.-GEN. GEORGE ARTHUR FRENCH. 


(Who won in several engagements with the Boers in the 
months of December and January.) 


’ New York rapid transit tunnel is awarded to John B. 


McDonald, whose bids for the several sections of the 
work aggregate $35,000,000....The Mississippi Legisla- 
ture elects A. J. McLaurin (Dem.) for the long term and 
W. V. Sullivan (Dem.) for the short term in the United 
States Senate ; Governor Longino is inaugurated. 

January 17.—The Kentucky Legislature elects J. C.S. 
Blackburn (Dem.) United States Senator; the Iowa 
Legislature reélects United States Senator John H. Gear 
(Rep.). 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


December 20.—M. Dérouléde appears before the High 
Court in Paris, insults its president, and is therefore 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment....The lower 
house of the Austrian Reichsrath adjourns. 

December 21.—The Spanish Chamber of Deputies 
passes a bill to keep the old budget in force until the new 
budget is voted on in its entirety....Li Hung Changis 
appointed acting viceroy of Canton....The Deutsche 
Bank agrees to advance to the Turkish treasury 200,000 
Turkish liras, to provide for the Ramazan require- 
ments. 

December 22.—The French Chamber votes two months’ 
supply and 6,550,000 francs for the exhibition of 1900 
....In the High Court the evidence for the defense in 
the conspiracy concludes. 

December 23.—Sir F. Wingate is appointed Sirdar and 
Governor-General of the Soudan on the resignation of 
Lord Kitchener....The New South Wales Parliament. 
is prorogued....An edict is issued in the name of the 
Emperor of China for the arrest of Kang Yu-wei, at. 
present in Hong Kong....A new Austrian ministry is 
formed....The French Parliament is prorogued. 

















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


December 26.—The president of the Paris High Court 
begins his speech for the prosecution in the conspiracy 
trial. 

December 27.—Six of the prisoners accused of con- 
spiracy before the High Court at Paris are accquitted and 
released. 

December 28.—Pleas by the defense are heard by the 
High Court at Paris....The Italian Court of Cassation 
pronounces the public safety bill valid. 

December 30.—The Duke of Connaught is appointed 
to the command in Ireland, succeeding Field Marshal 
Lord Roberts. 

December 31.—The Emperor and the German Govern- 
ment decide that the twentieth century begins on Jan- 
uary 1, 1900....The King of Italy signs an amnesty in 
favor of all persons condemned in connection with the 
disturbances of May, 1898. 

January 1.—In an address at Berlin the German Em- 
peror announces his purpose to place the navy on a 
level with the army. 

January 2.—The High Court at Paris announces that 
it decides, by a vote of 148 to 48, that M. Buffet, direct- 
or of the political bureau of the Duke of Orleans, is 
guilty of conspiracy, with extenuating circumstances ; 
four others are acquitted. 

January 3.—The High Court at Paris finds Dérouléde 
and Guérin guilty of conspiracy, with extenuating cir- 
cumstances, 






































THE LATE SIR JAMES PAGET. 
(The most distinguished British surgeon.) 


January 4.—The High Court at Paris sentences 
Dérouléde, Buffet, and the Marquis de Lur Saluses to 
ten years’ banishment and Guérin to ten years’ confine- 
ment in a fortified place. 

January 9.—M. Deschanel is elected president of the 
French Chamber of Deputies and M. Falliéres of the 
Senate....The Prussian Diet is opened....The New- 
foundland Legislature is prorogued till February 1. 

January 12.—The French Court of Cassation hands 
down a decision making bull-fighting illegal in France 


....Motions are 
made in the 
French Chamber 
of Deputies to re- 
move the duties on 
coal, iron, and 
steel. 

January 18.— 
The French Cham- 
ber of Deputies 
votes confidence in 
the government in 
the matter of the 
St.Etienne strikes. 

January 19.—A 
new cabinet is ap- 
pointed in Aus- 
tria, with Herr 
Koerber as pre- 
mier, the Emper- 
or’s aim being to 
reconcile the dif- 
ferences between 
the Germans and 
the Czechs. 








THE LATE E. V. SMALLEY. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


December 21.—The Russian Government grants a re- 
duction during 1900 of the import duty on British coal 
from 6 to 114 copecks per pvod at Odessa and other Black 
Sea ports. 

December 26.—A treaty between Mexico and China is 
signed at Washington. 

December 28.—A Brazilian warship is ordered to 
Amapa, in dispute between Brazil and France 


December 29.—The British cruiser Magicienne seizes. 
a German steamer, the Bundesrath, in Delagoa Bay, 
and takes her to Durban, on the ground that German 
officers and men intending to join the Boer army are on 
board. 

January 2.—Secretary Hay announces to the Cabinet. 
at Washington the success of his negotiations for secur- 
ing a continuance of the ‘‘open-door” policy in China. 
(see REVIEW OF REVIEWS for January, page 39)....The 
Government at Washington instructs Ambassador 
Choate to inform the British Government that the 
United States considers the seizure of ‘American flour 
at Delagoa Bay by a British cruiser as illegal, and to. 
ask for indemnity for the seizure. 

January 8.—Foreign ministers to Brazil protest 
against differential tariffs against their countries. 

January 4.—British authorities seize the German 
steamer General.at Aden and compel her to discharge 
her cargo....Italy completes the list of great powers 
replying favorably to Secretary Hay’s note regarding 
the ‘‘ open door” in China. 

January 5.—France orders a squadron to San Domin- 
go to enforce payment of claims. 

January 8.—The United States gunboat Machias is. 
ordered to San Domingo. 

January 10.—In reply to the note from the United 
States regarding the seizure of American flour in Dela- 
goa Bay, the British Government declares that food- 
stuffs are not held as contraband of war unless intended 
for the enemy. 
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January 12.—Great Britain accepts the French pro 
posal to renew the Newfoundland fishing-rights modus 
wivendi....Germany forbids the shipment of guns by 
the Krupps to either the British or the Boers. 

January 16.—The United States Senate ratifies the 
treaty for the partition of Samoa.... President McKinley 
appoints Robert M. McWade, of Philadelphia, to be 
consul at Canton, China, vice Dr. Edward S. Bedloe, 
resigned. 

January 19.—The British Foreign Office notifies Am- 
bassador Choate that a portion of the seized American 
cargoes has been released. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


December 26.—The Russian Red Cross ambulance 
leaves for the Transvaal via Berlin and Naples....Ina 
sortie from Mafeking by the troops under Colonel 
Baden-Powell 21 officers and men are killed, 24 officers 
and men wounded, and 3 men taken prisoners. 

December 27.—The Dunnottar Castle, with Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener on board, sails from Gibral- 
tar....There is a heavy fall of rain in Natal....The 
Boers assume the offensive and shell the Modder.River 
camp. 

December 28.—Spasmodic shelling continues at Mod- 
der River ; at Ladysmith a Boer shell bursts which kills 
Lieutenant Dalziel and wounds 7 other officers. 

December 29.—The Orient sails from Southampton 
with 1,275 officers and men for South Africa. 

December 30.—A New South Wales battery leaves 
Sydney for South Africa; the Majestic, with 2,000 
troops on board, arrives at Cape Town. 

January 1.—General French captures the town. of 
Colesberg, with wagons and stores; Colonel Pilcher 
defeats a Boer force at Sunnyside Laager, near Bel- 
mont, taking 40 prisoners. 

January 4.—A Boer attack on the British lines at 
Colesberg is successfully repulsed. 

January 6.—The Boers attack Ladysmith in force, but 
are repulsed by the British with heavy losses on both 
sides ; the British casualty list shows 15 officers and 135 
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THE LATE REV. EDWARD 
M’GLYNN, D.D. ° 
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THE LATE REV. SYLVESTER 
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REV. GEORGE T. PURVES, D.D. 

(New pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian 
Church New York City, 
the late Dr. John Hall’s 
church.) 


REV. MALTBIE D. BAB- 
COCK, D.D. 
(Successor to Dr. Henry van 
Dyke as pastor of the 
‘*Brick’’ Presbyterian 

Church, New York City.) 


men killed and 26 officers and 244 men wounded; Gen- 
eral Buller attacks the Boer position at Colenso.... 
General French reports the capture of 70 men, includ- 
ing 7 officers, by the Boers at Colesberg. 

January 7.—Several Boer attacks on Ladysmith are 
repelled by the British. 

January 11.—Lord Dundonald, with the mounted 
brigade of General Buller’s troops, advances westward 
and seizes Springfield Bridge and Swartz Kop, com- 
manding Potgieter’s Drift. 

January 16.—A part of General Buller’s force crosses 
the Tugela River at Potgieter’s Drift ; five miles west, 
at Trichard’s Drift, General Warren crosses. 

January 17.—In the British advance on Ladysmith 
Lord Dundonald’s troops maintain a successful action 
against the Boers near Acton Homes. 


THE FIGHTING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


December 25.—Gen. S. B. M. Young is appointed mili- 
tary governor of the province of northwestern Luzon, 
with headquarters at Vigan. 

December 26.—The Filipino general Santa Ana, with 
a force of insurgents, attacks the garrison at Subig, 
Luzon; the Americans, reénforced by marines from 
Olongapo, successfully repel the attack, several of the 
Filipinos being killed. 

December 27.—Colonel Lockett, with a force of 2,500 
men, including artillery, attacks a force of insurgents 
near Montalban, northeast of San Mateo, Luzon ; many 
of the Filipinos are killed. 

January 1.—There is a general advance of the Ameri- 
can troops in southern Luzon ; Cabuyac, on the south 
side of Laguna de Bay, is taken by two battalions of 
the Thirty-ninth Infantry, with the loss of 2 Americans 
killed and 4 wounded. 

January 7.—Lieutenant Gillmore and the party of 
Americans long held as prisoners by the Filipinos ar- 
rive at Manila. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


January 12.—A troop of the Third Cavalry has an 
encounter with the insurgents near San Fernando de la 
Union ; the Americans lose 2 killed and 3 wounded..... 
General Otis reports all of Cavite province as occupied 
by General Wheaton’s command. 

January 17.—Lieutenant McRae, with a company of 
the Third Infantry, defeats an insurgent force under 
General Hizon and captures rifles and ammunition near 
Mabalacat. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


December 20.—The celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the establishment of a State government in 
California is begun in San José....The main building 
of Buchtel College,, Akron, Ohio, is burned....The 
American Federation of Labor, in session at Detroit, 
reélects Samuel Gompers president. 

December 22.—More than 40 school children are 
drowned in the River Lys at Frelinghem, Belgium.... 
Sixteen children are killed in a fire at Quincy, IIl. 

December 23.—By a coal-mine explosion near Browns- 
ville, Pa., 40 miners are killed. 


December 24.—The ceremony of opening the Holy 
Door of St. Peter’s Cathedral at Rome is performed ‘by 
Pope Leo....The British steamship Ariosto is stranded 
off Hatteras, N. C., 21 men being drowned. 8 

December 25.—An earthquake is felt over a large part 
of southern California....Coal miners and lace work- 
ers go on strike in France. 

December 27.—The fifteenth Indian National Con- 
gress opens at Lucknow. 

December 28.—The bodies of the officers and men of 
the Maine are reinterred in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery at Washington. 

December 31.—The Rev. Dr. George T. Purves ac- 
cepts the call to the pulpit of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, in New York City. 

January 3.—The bubonic plague is discovered in Ma- 
nila....At the chess tournament in Vienna Maroczy 
wins first prize. 

January 5.—The mail steamer Iber, of the Great 
Western Line. sinks off Guernsey ; the passengers are 
saved....A white man is lynched at Newport News, Va. 

January 6.—The British steamer Glasgow is sunk in 
collision in Dover Straits. 

January 12.—M. Zola is presented with a gold medal 
as a memorial of his efforts in behalf of Alfred Dreyfus. 

January 18.—A statue of Daniel Webster is unveiled 
in Washington. 

OBITUARY. 

December 21.—Charles Lamoreaux, the French orches- 
tral conductor, 65. 

December 22.—Dwight Lyman Moody, the evangelist, 
63 (see page 163). 

December 23.—Dorman B. Eaton, leader in the civil- 
service-reform movement in the United States, 76. 

December 24.—Daniel S. Ford, proprietor of the 
Youth’s Companion, 77. 

December 25.—Elliott Coues, the distinguished natu- 
ralist, 57. 

December 27.—Harry Escombe, former premier of 
Natal....M. Jules Bapst, late editor of the Journal 
des Débats, Paris, 69. 

December 29.—Rev. Father Sylvester Malone, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 79....Eugene V. Smalley, the news- 
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paper correspondent and writer, 58....Thomas Mac- 
Kellar, of Philadelphia, author and printer, 87. 

December 30.—Sir James Paget, the British surgeon, 
85....Eugene Bertrand, of Paris, 65....Rev. Dr. J. 
Thomas Murray, of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
70. 

January 3.—Francis Schnadhorst, from 1885 to 1892 
the chief organizer of the British Liberal party, 60. 

January 5.—Former, Surgeon-General William A. 
Hammond, U. S. A., retired, 71. 

January 6.—John Bernhard Stallo, United States 
minister to Italy in President Cleveland’s first term, 76. 

January 7.—Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn, 62....Rev. 
Dr. John Milton Williams, of Chicago, 83. 


THE LATE DR. JAMES MARTINEAU. 


January 8.—Alfred Edmund Burt, for sixty years the 
editor of the Hartford (Conn.) Times, 85. 

January 9.—Ex-Representative William P. Howland, 
of Ohio, 68....Gen. Felipe Berriozabal, Mexican minis- 
ter of war....Rev. Aloysius Schyns, head of the order 
of Alexian Brothers in the United States. 

January 10.—John, Q. A. Hoyt, one of the promoters 
and builders of the New York elevated railway sys- 
tem, 73....Rev. Dr. George Warren Field, of Bangor, 
Maine, 81. 

January 11.—Gen. Dabney Herndon Maury, who 
served in the Confederate army, 77....Alexander Wil- 
liams, a well-known Boston bookseller and publisher, 
81....Earl of Ava (wounded at Ladysmith), 37. 

January 12.—Rev. Dr. James Martineau, the distin- 
guished Unitarian divine, 95: 

January 13.—Gen. George H. Sharpe, of New York, 
71....Felix Morris, the comedian. 

January 14.—Alexander Majors, originator of the 
pony express in the overland mail service. 

January 15.—George W. Steevens, special correspond- 
ent of the London Daily Mail in South Africa, 30. 

January 18.—Prof. Amos. G. Warner, of the Stanford 
University, 38. . 
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[HE AFRICAN BULL-FIGHT.—From El Hijo del Ahuizote (Mexico). 


CURRENT HISTORY IN CARTOONS. 
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FATHER TIME: “My!my! But it looks more like 1900 B.c.” 
From the World (New York). 


HE chief subject of the European cartoonists last 
month was the war in South Africa and England’s 
international position. The American cartoonists, also, 
gave much attention to the Anglo-Boer affair, and the 
lack of sympathy with England was very generally ap- 
parent. Our selections are almost wholly devoted to 
this predominanttheme. The familiar figures recurrent 
in these cartoons are ‘‘Oom Paul” Kriiger, John Bull, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Salisbury, and Cecil Rhodes. 
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BLESSED IS THE PEACEMAKER. 
UNcLE SAm: ‘*Some of my folks want me to interfere, but 
I think this olive branch would get pretty badly mussed up 
if I should try it just now.” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis.) 
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THE FOREIGN SITUATION LAST MONTH AS IT APPEARED TO AN ILLINOIS CARTOONIST. 
From the Herald-Transcript (Peoria). 




















*““LONGWOOD, NAPOLEON’S RESIDENCE ON THE ISLAND OF 
; 8T. HELENA, IS BEING RENOVATED FOR THE RECEPTION OF 
‘SAY, MUDDER, SHALL WE PACK OOP YET?” PRESIDENT KRUGER AFTER THE WAR.” 

From the World (New York). From the Press (Cleveland) 
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HE'S A JONAH. 
SALISBURY: ‘* Your majesty ?”’ 
THE QUEEN: “ Yes, me lord.” 
SALISBURY: ‘* He’ll have to go, won’t he?” 
THE QUEEN: “I’m afraid so.” 


From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 





THE MEDDLESOME BOY. 


JOE (to himself) : ‘* Wonder how it’s getting on?” 
Lorp SAnisBurRY (head gardener): ‘*I do wish he’d let 
things alone !”*— From Punch (London). 
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KRUGER’S CHRISTMAS TREE FOR MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
From Le Rire (Paris). 














A BITTER PILL. 


Doctors never like to take their own medicine—neither 
does Dr. Chamberlain.—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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JOHN BULL AS HE IS IN REALITY AND AS HE SEES HIMSELF.—From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 
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A new process for turning human blood into gold.—_From Wahre Jacob (Munich). 
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ALI BABA RHODES: “Now Iam in the midst of my treasures, but what would I not give to be out again!” 
From the Amsterdammer. 
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JOHN BULL’S NEW YEAR’S DAY. 
THe Powers: “ Many happy returns of the day !”—From the Amsterdammer. 





DWIGHT L. MOODY: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS. 


| i one were asked to name the commanding 
A figures in the field of religious activity and 
theological thought who, during the century now 
ebbing to its close, have arisen in the English- 
speaking world, the list would contain at least 
sixteen names: F. D. Maurice, ‘‘the most mys- 
tical thinker of our cen- 
tury ;” F. W. Robert- 
son, who ‘of all preach- 
ers has most moved the 
mind and conscience of 
this generation;’’ 
Charles H. Spurgeon, 
Henry Drummond, 
James Martineau, A. 
M. Fairbairn, Cardi- 
nals Newman and Man- 
ning, Gen. William 
Booth, of the Salva- 
tion Army, among Brit- 
ons; and Horace 
Bushnell, William E. 
Theodore 


Channing, 
Parker, Henry Ward 


Beecher, Phillips 
Brocks, Dwight L. 
Moody, and Francis E. 
Clark, founder of the 
Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor, 
among Americans. Of 
these Maurice, Robert- 
son, Newman, Marti- 
neau, Fairbairn, Bush- 
nell, and Channing have 
been preéminent as 
theologians, Newman, 
Martineau, and Parker 
as polemicists, Robertson and Bushnell as 
‘(preachers to preachers,’’ Spurgeon, Beecher, 
Brooks, and Moody as preachers to the people, 
and Booth, Moody, and Clark as devisers and 
administrators of new forms of Christian ac- 
tivity. Manning and Drummond belong to a 
class of mediators, the one attempting the task 
of making the Church an arbiter in the strife of 
modern industry ; the other acting as mediator 
between science and. religion, and incidentally 
serving as confessor to intellectually perplexed 
Protestant souls—to more of these, probably, 
than any man of this century. 

Of these but three survive—Fairbairn, Booth, 


DWIGHT LYMAN MOODY. 
(From a photo taken in Paris in 1883.) 


and Clark. The last save one to leave the 
world was Dwight L. Moody, one of the few 
truly great men who died during the year 1899. 
It is of him that this character sketch will treat. 

Henry Drummond, a broad-church Presbyte- 
rian, ‘‘an aristocrat in taste, if with the mob in 
principle ”—like F. W. 
Robertson, the friend 
of the intellectual and 
titled aristocracy of 
Scotland and England, 
educated at Edinburgh 
University and by 
much travel, a constant 
student of human char- 
acter, and an expert in 
spiritual diagnosis, said 
of Mr. Moody, ‘He 
was the biggest human 
I ever met;” and he 
proved his loyalty to 
this conviction once by 
choosing the society of 
Mr. Moody rather than 
that of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Henry W. 
Longfellow, giving as 
his reason for this 
choice that ‘‘the world 
is not dying for poets 
so much as for preach- 
ers.”’ 

We may frankly ad- 
mit that possibly Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s 
great personal indebt- 
edness to Mr. Moody 
may have weighed 
somewhat with him in forming his estimate, yet 
it remains a verdict that has to be reckoned 
with and faced squarely. Drummond’s personal 
tastes and intellectual convictions were in so 
many ways antipodal to those of Mr. Moody that 
the appraisal still has weight, even after due dis- 
count is made for any elements of gratitude and | 
affection that may have been in it. 

If the wording of Professor Drummond’s ap- 
praisal is carefully noted, it will be seen that 
it was just and discriminating. ‘+The biggest 
human ’’—which he did say—is quite a different 
estimate from ‘‘ the greatest man ’’—-which he did 
not say. That which Drummond and every other 
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discriminating observer saw raised to the nth 
power in Mr. Moody was a profound solicitude 
for the betterment of his fellow-men. His heart 
and his will were greater than his reason or his 
constructive imagination. Yearning for souls, 
he put forth unremitting effort to win them 
through the declaration of what he deemed to be 
































Courtesy of McCture’s Magazine. 
MR. MOODY AT SEVENTEEN. 


(At the time when he left the farm to go to Boston.) 


the truth, and to state that truth couched in 
homely speech and in tones of pathetic and often 
dramatic power—such was his chief function in 
society. 

This solicitude found expression in so many 
different ways during the years that intervened 
between his ‘‘ birth of the spirit,” as he called 
it, in Boston in 1856 and his death in the place 
of his birth, East Northfield, Mass., on December 
22, 1899, that it is quite impossible to class him 
with any evangelist of any prior epoch of the 
Christian Church. 

He had a ballast of common sense which kept 
him from emotional excesses such as Whitefield 
indulged in. He had an organizing executive 
power which led him early in his career to organ- 
ize the work of the inquiry-room as no evangel- 
ist before him ever had done. This led later to 
the creation and equipment of three education- 
al institutions, the establishment of systematic 
preaching and colportage among the inmates of 
our prisons, the maintenance of publishing estab- 
lishments in Chicago and at Northfield from 
which: issue inexpensive religious literature, and 
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the use of the educational plant at Northfield 
each summer for the annual conferences of cler- 
gymen, college students, missionary volunteers, 
Young Men’s Christian Association and Young 
Women’s Christian Association workers. In 
short, as a discriminating critic has said, he ‘ not 
only won battles, but organized the fruits of vic- 
tory.” To quote Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, 
he was the U.S. Grant or Wellington among 
Christian warriors ; to quote Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
he was ‘‘the Von Moltke of the religious world 
in the United States.” John McNeill also calls 
him ‘‘the Wellington of the evangelistic army ;”’ 
and it is suggestive to know that Mr. Moody was 
an admirer of Napoleon, considered as an organ- 
izing mind. 

Mr. Moody, viewed solely as an administrator, 
as an agent for the benefactions of men of 
wealth, as a transmuter of money into brick, 
stone, books, tracts, and educational parapher- 










































Courtesy of McClure’s Magazine. 
MR. MOODY AT TWENTY-SIX. 


nalia, ranks as one of the great men of the cen- 
tury, independent of any estimate of his moral 
or spiritual significance. Scotland, Ireland, Eng- 
land, and the United States are dotted with 
Young Men’s Christian Association buildings 
and Bible institutes of which he laid the foun- 
dations, metaphorically speaking, if not literally. 
As a salesman in a Chicago shoe store he sold 
more goods than any other clerk, and had he 
remained in the business he probably would have 
been at the head of a shoe manufacturing 
‘¢trust’’ atthe time of his death. Possessing 
this power, he won the confidence of a class of 
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men whom the ordinary traditional evangelist 
never had enlisted in Christian work, and for 
the last thirty years Mr. Moody had only to 
make his desires known to responsible men of 
wealth in the United States and Great Britain— 
men like John V. Farwell and the McCormicks 
in Chicago, John Wanamaker in Philadelphia, 
William E. Dodge in New York, and Lord 
Overtoun in Glasgow—and the funds have been 
forthcoming. 

Realizing that the confidence inspired by his 
rare gifts as an administrator might not be 
granted in equal measure to those who should be 
called upon after his death to carry on the work 
he had begun, Mr. Moody during his recent years 
had been using all his powers of persuasion to 
induce men and women of wealth to provide an 
endowment for the schools at Northfield and at 
Mt. Hermon and for the Bible Institute in Chi- 
cago. He died before this task was accomplished, 
and now a joint appeal has gone forth from the 
trustees of the institutions asking that $3,000,000 
be given with which to endow them. The sum 
of $125,000 to carry on the work had been raised 
annually by Mr. Moody. Should the public re- 
spond to the appeal which has gone forth in 
terms commensurate with the expectations and 
lesires of the trustees, it would be a testimony of 
affection and respect such as no other layman in 
the history of the Church has ever received.* 

Considerable of the revenue for the Bible In- 
stitute in Chicago and the Northfield schools has 
come from the large royalties received from the 
sale of the Moody and Sankey hymn-books, 
which Mr. Moody invariably refused to use 











BIRTHPLACE OF MR. MOODY AT EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


*The committee which will receive contributions made 
in response to this appeal includes William E. Dodge, 
James Talcott, Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Morris K. Jesup, 
D. Willis James, and John S. Kennedy, of New York; D. W. 
McWilliams and Ira D. Sankey, of Brooklyn; E. G. Keith, 
Cyrus McCormick, and Victor Lawson, of Chicago; John H. 
Converse and John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia; C. A. Hop- 
kins, of Boston; and Francis White, of Baltimore. 


for personal or family uses. The taint of selfish- 
ness, of growing well-to-do out of the profits of 
evangelistic work, is not one that clings to 
Mr. Moody’s memory, as it will to that of some 
other contemporary evangelists. He had not 
‘¢the facility to coin a fortune out of the exer- 
cise of his moral deficiencies."’ He leaves to his 





























MRS. BETSEY MOODY. 
(Mother of D. L. Moody.) 


children a legacy of character and work to be 
done—and nothing more. 

Much of Mr. Moody’s success in all that he 
undertook was due to his knowledge of men. 
In what may be called ‘‘ spiritual diagnosis ’’ he 
probably was not as skilled as Henry Drummond. 
He had no such haunting memory of early sin to 
guide him in diagnosis as we find recorded in 
bold outline in St. Augustine's ‘‘ Confessions;” 
and it was a striking phenomenon that in his ser- 
mons and addresses his exhortations to sinners 
were seldom, if ever, coupled with references to 
sins of his youth. He had a deep sense of sin, 
but it was of sins of pride, ambition, and the like— 
spiritual sins rather than carnal sins. The trials 
and venial shortcomings of his youth, the kind- 
ness done to him by others when a homesick 
boy, the terrible results that had come to others 
through carnal sin, effects which he had wit- 
nessed, confessions which he had heard in the 
inquiry-room—all these were the woof that played 
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in and out of the web of truth which he got from 
the Bible. But he was not given to detailed self- 
analysis either in public or private, and he has 
left no such record of his soul-life for posterity 
as New England’s first great native-born revival- 
ist, Jonathan Edwards, left. But Edwards was 
first of all a metaphysician. Mr. Moody’s real 
inner self-life, according to Dr. George F. Pen- 
tecost, was as closed a book as was Drummond’s, 
according to the testimony of Prof. George 
Adam Smith, Drummond’s biographer. 

Lacking this studied self-revelation that has 
made many an evangelist powerful, and also 
lacking that theoretical knowledge of human na- 
ture which comes from the study of secular his- 
tory, the drama, or psychology, Mr. Moody 
nevertheless was profoundly versed in the ways 
of the human heart; and his skill in selecting 
the right helpers for special sorts of work to be 
done was comparable only with his power in 
reaching the hearts and stimulating the wills of 
the multitudes to whom he preached. There 
were hundreds of men with better voices than 
Mr. Sankey’s voice—considered merely as a tone- 
producer ; but Mr. Moody discovered the soul 
in the man who could make a second-class voice 
produce first-class spiritual results through its 
expressive and appealing use. Henry Drum- 
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mond was only one of many young Edinburgh 
University men who in 1874 were swept into 
the evangelistic campaign which Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey carried on in Scotland. But Mr. 
Moody instantly recognized Drummond’s innate 
fineness of soul and superiority, just as John 
Watson (‘‘ Ian Maclaren”’) had recognized it in- 
stantly years before, when he first saw Drum- 
mond on the playground at the Stirling school ; 
and he set Drummond at work in places of spir- 
itual authority and usefulness when he was but 
twenty-two years of age, with an effect upon 
Drummond’s character and future career that 
probably saved him from being a mere scientist 
and made him a spiritual redeeming force in cir- 
cles of society untouched by Mr. Moody, and 
among people undergoing intellectual storm and 
stress with which Mr. Moody was unable to 
sympathize and for which he could not prescribe. 

This naturally suggests consideration of the 
question of Mr. Moody’s limitations. From the 
time of his first floundering efforts to speak in the 
prayer-meeting of the Mt. Vernon Congrega- 
tional Church in Boston just after his conversion 
down to the day of his death, no one was better 
aware than Mr. Moody that he was limited in his 
acquirements in what the world deems academic 
culture. This sort of culture President Eliot, of 
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Harvard, has defined as bearing fruit in ‘‘an 
open mind, trained to careful thinking, instructed 
in the methods of philosophic investigation, ac- 
quainted in a general way with the accumulated 
thought of past generations, and penetrated with 
humility.” Of course Mr. Moody had attain- 
ments in spiritual culture, culture of the essen- 
tial man, which no degree of academic culture by 
itself can give to one. Emerson said that ‘‘ the 
foundation of culture, as of character, is at the 
last moral sentiment ’’—and of moral sentiment 
Mr. Moody had a vast deal. Of comparative re- 
ligion, of the philosophy of religion, of the psy- 
chology of conversion as it is set forth empiric- 
ally in the recently issued epoch-marking book 
of Professor Starbuck, of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, entitled ‘‘ The Psychology of Religion,”’ 
of the effect produced upon the thought of his 
time by the writings of Darwin and Spencer, or of 
the meaning of such careers as those of Amiel or 
Romanes, Mr. Moody was practically ignorant. 

There can be but little doubt that his igno- 
rance on some matters was a blessing to the 
world, or at least that portion of it as untouched 
as himself by the disintegrating influence of the 
discoveries of the last fifty years. This would 
have been a sad world if all lives during that 
period had been as futile as was Amiel’s be- 
cause of his honest but despairing search for 
objective certitude and for the equilibrium of 
truth. Mr. Moody’s grounds for religious certi- 
tude were subjective, and he willed passionately 
to get others to feel and see the truth as he felt 
and saw it. | 

If Mr. Moody’s father had been a long-lived, 
prosperous Worcester manufacturer instead of a 
short-lived Northfield stone mason; if, as the 
son of such a father, he had been sent to the 
Worcester High School, then to Yale College 
and Yale Theological Seminary (these institutions 
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are named only as types, not with any invidious 
distinction in mind) instead of having only a dis- 
trict-school education, and the Bible and human- 
ity for his text-books, and the problem of self- 
support to face from the time he was seventeen, 
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Mr. Moody might have known a great deal more 
than he ever knew about the history of Chris- 
tian doctrine, the exact composition of the Pen- 
tateuch, and the relative influence of heredity 
and environment ; and the Unitarian or Trinita- 
rian Congregational denominations might have 

had another Theodore Parker or 
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Henry Ward Beecher. For not 
even the deindividualizing process 
of our present educational machin- 
ery could have radically changed 
so vital a personality as Mr. Moody. 
But his life record would have been 
different and the range of his direct 
popular influence narrowed. The 
careers of Henry Drummond and 
Phillips Brooks prove that men can 
be both broad and deep, scholarly 
and evangelistic. Mr. Moody might 
have been another such had he gone 
to college and the seminary. If so, 
with his tremendous energy, utter 
abandonment to God’s will, and 
great executive power, he would 
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have taken rank with such leaders as Luther and 


John Wesley. 

That Mr. Moody realized his limitations in 
his saner, more normal moods cannot be doubted. 
When Mr. Gladstone met him and said to Mr. 
Moody, ‘‘I wish I had your body,” Mr. Moody’s 
reply was more creditable to his discernment and 
his innate courtesy than was Mr. Gladstone’s re. 


mark to him. Mr. Moody replied: ‘‘I wish 
I had your head.”’ In moral power, a desire 
to have righteousness done among men of their 
time, the twomen were singularly alike, and met 
as equals. When Mr. Moody sent his sons to 
Yale University he decided as so many other 
fathers have done—namely, that his sons should 
have privileges which he missed in youth and from 
which lack he had suffered continually. When 
he founded the schools for girls at East North- 
field and for boys at Mt. Hermon he recognized 
distinctly that there were scores of farmers’ 
boys and girls in the adjacent territory who were 
shut out from high schools and ‘who were too poor 
to go tothe New England denominational or pri- 
vate academies, and who, therefore, unless he pro- 
vided a way for them, might grow up to be as 
ignorant and illiterate as he was in youth, 
When he summoned the first gathering of del- 
egates from Christian associations in the col- 
leges and universities of America and Europe to 
Northfield, it was not only with the hope that 
the influence which he and his helpers might ex- 


ert on the students would be beneficial to them, 
but also with the conviction that they, with their 
trained powers of thought and expression, might 
help him. There are few more beautiful pic- 
tures in the memories of those who have visited 
Northfield than those of Mr. Moody seen sitting 
humbly at the feet of young collegians like | 
John R. Mott, Robert Speer, and L. D. Wishard. 

Mr. Moody also had seasons when he willingly 
recognized that he had no right to speak with 
authority on the questions involved in the higher 
criticism of the Bible. Thus Mr. William E. 
Curtis, of the Chicago Record, reports a conver- 
sation with Mr. Moody during the Briggs heresy 
trial in which Mr. Moody said: ‘‘I’m not up to 
that sort of thing. You see, I never studied 
theology, and I’m precious glad I didn’t. The 
single verse ‘Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden and I will give you rest’ con- 
tains all the religion that I need, or any other 
man or woman.” 

But Mr. Moody had his seasons when he was 
not so humble, moments when he trespassed on 
the preserves of theologians, scholars, and ad- 
ministrators of institutions esteemed and vener- 
able. At such times he caused many of his 
friends to grieve and harmed his reputation. 
Thus when he wrote of ministers ‘‘ who are cut- 
ting up the Bible—denying Moses to-day and 
Isaiah to-morrow, and Daniel the next day and 
Jonah the next, they are doing the devil’s work— 
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they are driving the young men of this genera- 
tion into infidelity,” he showed his limited knowl- 
edge both as to the motives of good men and as 
to the effect of their work upon the present gen- 
eration. It was because he was so persistent and 
emphatic in criticism of this kind, and so pessi- 
mistic as to the condition of Boston’s church and 
civic life during his last revival campaign in that 
city in 1897, that he was trenchantly rebuked by 
so good a friend as Zion’s Herald, the Methodist 
journal of the city. This also was the reason 
why he was invited to attend a private confer- 
ence with all the Congregational clergymen of 
Greater Boston, where he was given some broth- 
erly admonition by grieved old-time friends and 
then admirers with a degree of frankness which 
was admirable. 

When all this is said, it remains true that de- 
spite his limitations ; despite the ‘‘ defects of his 
qualities ;’ despite the fact that in his last years 
he identified himself somewhat exclusively with 
men chosen from the school of biblical inter- 
preters who are literalists in the interpretation of 
Scripture, hence pre-millennialists ; despite his 
lack of sympathy with the ever-enlarging school 
of Christian thought represented by advocates 
like Tolstoi, Kingsley, Ruskin, Herron, and 
Charles 8. Sheldon, and those who put emphasis 
on the Gospel as a possible agent in redeeming 
society en bloc, as it were—despite all this, it re- 
mains true that Mr. Moody’s value to the spir- 
itual life of the time in which he lived transcends 
that of any other preacher of the Gospel, or, as 
Mr. George W. Cable, the writer of exquisite 
literature, puts it: ‘‘ His speculations concerning 
things beyond this earth were not peculiarly his 
and were not the measure of his great worth. 
His value was his amazing gift for identify- 
ing the whole human side of 
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It is doubtful whether any man ever faced and 
preached to so many people. Whitefield drew 
large crowds, but at infrequent intervals ; Moody 
spoke to thousands night after night, week in and 
week out, and his last words as an evangelist were 
uttered in Kansas City to an audience of 15,000 
people. His drawing power in 1899 was as 
great as in the 60s and 70s in communities where 
he was a new voice. Spurgeon filled the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle in London for a long series of 
years, and his audiences were cosmopolitan, but 
many of the congregation were habitual. attend- 
ants. He never traveled as Moody did, nor 
reached such diverse congregations. In this per- 
ipatetic aspect of his work Mr. Moody had no 
rivals among the ancients save in St. Paul, and 
among moderns had none save in ‘‘ Father En- 
deavor”’ Clark, of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, General Booth, of the Salvation Army, 
and the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States, whose official duties 

take them about the world as 





his religion with the whole 
human side of his life, and 
for kindling other souls from 
the fires of his mighty devo- 
tion.”’ 
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do those of no other Protestant 
ecclesiastics. 

In his themes Mr. Moody 
kept very close to life. <‘‘ Sor- 
row for Sin—Repentance,”’ 
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‘¢ Forgiveness,’ ‘‘ Restitution’? were typical 
subjects. Few men were his equal in making 
scriptural biography vivid, realistic. His ser- 
mon on Daniel won thousands of young men to 
lives of Christian consecration. He could make 


the scene of Elijah on Carmel or Naaman the 
leper at the river live again before the eyes of 


the multitudes who hung on his words, and 
this without the aid of any such marvelous voice 
as Spurgeon had, or any such facial or bodily 
mobility as were at Whitefield’s or J. B. Gough’s 
command. It was done by the sheer force of 
pictorial language conveyed by a powerful but 
not musical voice burning with intense convic- 
tion. This language judged by any canons of 
criticism often rose, as Henry Drummond has 
said, near to the highest ranges of sublime elo- 
quence, because so artless, so intense, so per- 
suasive, and so perfectly adapted to secure the 
end desired. Judged by the standards of homi- 
letical science as taught in the theological semina- 
ries, his sermons doubtless were often defective. 
But judged by the test of adaptation of means to 
end, they were well-nigh perfect. They were 
great also for the same reason that Hamilton W. 
Mabie says Lyman Abbott’s sermons are great— 
because they are ‘‘a continual disclosure of a 
beautiful spirit.”” They were effective, partially 
because they escaped the indictment David Ha- 
rum brought against preachers in general. He 
said, it will be remembered: ‘‘ It gen’ally seemed 
to me that if the preacher’d put all the’ really 
was in it together he wouldn’t need to have took 
only ’bout quarter the time; but what with 
scorin’ fer a start an’ laggin’ on the back stretch, 
an’ every now an’ then breakin’ to a standstill, I 


gen’ally wanted to come down out o’ the stand 


’ before the race was over.”’ 


The wealth of quoted and assimilated thought 
found in the sermons of N. D. Hillis, of Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn, was lacking in Mr. 
Moody’s sermons. The ‘‘carved ivories of 
speech,’’ the stately rhetoric in the sermons 
of Dr. R. S. Storrs, Mr. Moody had not the 
will nor the skill to produce. As an exposi- 
tor of Scripture he fell below Alexander 
M’Laren, of Manchester, and Joseph Parker, 
of London. Shrewd, pungent humor he did 
not hesitate to use, but it was not humor for 
humor’s sake, as it so often seems to be with 
the famous Scotch evangelist John McNeill. 
Spurgeon’s melodious voice he lacked, and, as 
well, Spurgeon’s skill in coining homely aphor- 
isms. Bold and searching as were his rebukes 
to hypocrites and those in high places who 
led men and women astray, his rebukes never 
had the acrid quality of Dr. Parkhurst’s ser- 
mons, for as G. Campbell Morgan puts it, ‘‘ his 
anger was always the outcome of tenderness.” 
Finney knew more about systematic theology 
than Mr. Moody, cared more about it, and in 
his: preaching said more about law and duty 
than Mr. Moody did. Moody preached the love 
of God and the privilege of sonship. 

His themes were old and varied little from 
year to year, but his anecdotes and illustrations 
were ever new, and he was incessant in his search 
for fresh and apt ones. Of these his varied ex- 
perience as a mission worker in the slums, as a 
participant in the Civil War, when he served as 
a sort of nurse and chaplain combined, and his 
constant intercourse with men and study of life 
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THREE OF MR. MOODY’S HELPERS FROM ENGLAND. 


gave him a wealth of individual store. And in 
addition he had culled anecdotes from every 
source, either by reading or in conversation. 
Directness, aptness, sincerity, pathos, and love 
for humanity were the fundamental elements of 
his homiletic skill and his unparalleled success. 
It was an art, not a science, with him; and the 
hichest form of art because. so artless. If he 
lacked the imagination that enabled Milton to 
conceive ‘‘ Paradise Lost” or Bunyan the ‘< Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” he had an imagination which 
enabled him to make scriptural characters return 
to life, and in describing 
them he often—not always 
—used simple Saxon Eng- 
lish as no other man of his 
day, save Spurgeon and 
Lincoln, has used it. 

Mr. Moody preached to 
thousands who never saw 
him. The value of ‘‘ print- 
ers’ ink”? was ever present 
in his thought. No public 
speaker ever lived, unless 
it were Wendell Phillips, 
who was so solicitous of the 
welfare and respect of the 
reporters of the daily press, 
or did so much in a proper 
way to get and keep on the 
right side of newspapers, 
and this without abating in 
any way his criticisms of 
what he believed to be some 
of the evils of journalism. 


In planning for an evangelistic campaign in any 
city, one of his first instructions to the local com- 
mittee was to prepare the way in the press, and 
after he had begun work he fostered with delib- 
erate device every means of preaching to the larger 
multitude who, if they could not enter his meet- 
ings, might be won to read about them. This he 
did because he saw the force of the plan looking at 
itfrom the theoretical standpoint, and also be- 
cause he had known so many people to testify that 
reports of his sermons delivered, say, in London, 
Boston, or Chicago, had been read by them in 
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remote country districts or on the frontiers of 
civilization, and that the reading had changed the 
tenor of their lives. 

Mr. Moody’s printed sermons probably come 
next to Spurgeon’s in their total circulation, and 
the demand for them is perennial and universal. 
His Colportage Library was one of his later 
thoughts, and it already has listed nearly eighty 
titles of books by Mr. Moody, Spurgeon, F. B. 
Meyer, John McNeill, R. A. Torrey, Andrew 
Murray, and other evangelists. These little books 
are issued in English, German, Swedish, and Dan- 
ish- Norwegian, and sell fora moderate sum. The 
Northfield Echoes carries to Christian workers 
throughout the world the stenographic reports of 
the addresses delivered at Northfield each sum- 
mer. Mr. Moody did not pretend to be a writer 
himself, but he knew how to utilize men who 
could write, and he spared no effort to give the 
lie to Milton’s saying: ‘‘ For evil news rides 
post while good news baits.”’ The new audi- 
torium at Northfield has a telegraph office in it 
and a reporters’ room with all the conveniences 
necessary for the rapid dissemination of news, 
and nothing about the entire establishment is 
more characteristic of the forethought of the 
man Moody. 

Of course no man could have lived the ardu- 
ous life that Mr. Moody lived so many years 
without a physical constitution of phenomenal 
original strength. His ancestors were people of 
simple habits and out-of-door life. In his youth 
he labored out of doors himself, and to his latest 
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day he never lost a legiti- 
mate opportunity to extol 
country life as the ideal 
human state. His muscles 
were large, his nerves like 
steel, and, like Mr. Glad- 
stone, he always had the 
blessed power to sleep at 
any time in any place. 
Had not this been so he 
would have broken down 
long before he did, for 
the amount of physical 
energy expended by him 
during his life was ab- 
normal. Abundant sleep 
and exemption from worry 
probably kept him whole. 
He solved problems so 
swiftly and intuitively that 
there was little wear and 
tear in that way. His 
word was so authoritative 
with the multitude and 
with his lieutenants that 
rebellion caused him but little worry. Besides, 
God was so real a special Providence for him in 
directing all that he did that he would have 
deemed it sinful to worry. Not even George 
Miller has lived a life of more perfect trust in 
God than Mr. Moody lived. He was wont to 
say that he had ‘‘ prayed up” every building at 
Northfield and Mt. Hermon. 

That his physical endowment and his vital 
temperament had much to do with conditioning 
not only his methods of work and his success, 
but also. his views and his ideals of religion, no 
one can doubt who has studied the phenomena 
of religion from the scientific standpoint. 

The massive lines of his sturdy figure were 
more like those of Spurgeon or Beecher than 
those of Phillips Brooks. Symmetrical he was 
not, nor graceful. A body that if he had lived 
aught but an industrious, Spartan, spiritual life 
would easily have become gross, never became 
so or even seemed so to one who had come near 
enough to him to gaze on his clean eye, ruddy 
skin, and healthy countenance. Emotion swept 
across his face and registered its verdict as trans- 
parently in his old age as it did when he was a 
child at his mother’s knee. Brusque and per- 
emptory as he seemed often, it was more in man- 
ner than in thought. F. B. Meyer says it was 
often a manner assumed to stave off adulation 
or make people care more for the truth than the 
messenger. Mr. Moody’s eldest son’ bore tes- 
timony at his father’s funeral that his father’s 
quickness to ask forgiveness of his children for 
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hasty words spoken to them had, along with his 
other virtues, made the father a hero to his own 
children—which all prominent Christian teachers 
are not. Mr. Moody’s chivalrous devotion to his 


mother, Mrs. Betsey Moody, made all: who wit- 
nessed it believe that he cherished in his heart 
Emerson’s saying to Carlyle: ‘‘The best son is 
not a good-enough son.”’ 

Here it may be proper to say that the biogra- 
pher of Moody will find his family life and do- 
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mestic fate very unlike that of the great John 
Wesley, whom as an organizer he so much re- 
sembled. Mr. Moody and Miss Emma C. Revell, 
of Chicago, were married in 1862, and from that 
day on she was his sympathetic comrade. They 
first met in a mission Sunday-school, where she 
taught and where Mr. Moody was offered a class 
if he would gather it himself. The next Sunday 
he appeared with eighteen bareheaded, bare- 
footed, ragged, dirty urchins. 

The art of attaining means through indirec- 
tion Mr. Moody never mastered. He always went 
straight to the mark, and having had his way 
so invariably during the early years of his cam- 
paigning as an evangelist, it became not only 
first, but second nature with him to decide every 
detail of administration, to formulate every plan 
of campaign. And such was his power over men 
and such their confidence in his sincerity of 
motive-that seldom was his authority questioned. 
Men who in their own churches or cities were apt 
to give orders came to the Northfield confer- 
ences content to serve humbly in the ranks. 
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Noestimate of Mr. Moody would be at all com- 
plete if it did not recognize the influence that he 
had in drawing Great Britain and the United 
States nearer together, and in bringing nearer 
essential unity among Protestant Christians in 
the United States and Great Britain. His two 
tours through Great Britain made the British 
feel that they owed something spiritually to an 
American. The many deputations from British 
universities to the Northfield student gatherings 
have caused not a few young Britons to visit the 
United States, and thus they have become bet- 
ter acquainted with our political and. educational 
institutions. The many eminent English and 
Scotch clergymen, such men as Webb-Peploe, 
F. B. Meyer, G. Campbell Morgan, and George 
Adam Smith, whom Mr. Moody brought to 
this country to codperate with him in his work 
in Chicago and Northfield also have usually gone 
home more intelligent and sympathetic friends of 
the United States. On the other hand, the many 
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American clergymen, missionaries, and college 
students who have sat at the feet of these for- 
eign teachers or mingled with the foreign students 
have been made debtors to British folk in a way 
that they do not forget now that Great Britain is 
enduring trouble. 

From the very first Mr. Moody in his evan- 
gelistic work has refused to labor under any de- 
nominational banner. He was born in a Unita- 
rian family. He was converted in a Trinitarian 
Congregational church, and he died a member of 
a church of that denomination. But neither 
from his sermons, nor his books, nor his choice of 
helpers could any one infer that he cared an iota 
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about any special denomination. He was elected 
a delegate to the recent International Congrega- 
tional Council, but preferred to hold evangelistic 
meetings in New York City. His relations with 
Roman Catholics have always been cordial. Be- 
fore he had been a Christian a year he had in- 
terviewed Bishop Duggan, of Chicago, and se- 
cured from him a promise that some youthful 
Catholics should be stopped from molesting Mr. 
Moody's humble mission ; and the two men had 
prayed for and with each other. In his evangel- 
istic campaign in Ireland in 1874 he drew forth 
an interdict from Cardinal Cullen, to be sure, 
but it was because he was so winsome that Catho- 
lics were flocking to his meetings and being con- 
verted, not because he was directly attacking the 
Roman Church ; and the Nation, a Fenian paper, 
rebuked the Freeman's Journal for its condemna- 
tion of the movement, so impressed with the 
candor and sincerity of Mr. Moody were the edit- 
ors of the Nation. ; 

In Northfield also Mr. Moody was on the best 
of terms with the Roman Catholics. He gave 
the largest subscription toward building a new 
church for the flock, and later he presented an 
organ, and justified his action thus: ‘If they 
are Roman Catholics, it is better that they should 
be good ones than bad. It is surely better to 
have a Catholic church than none; and as for 
the organ, if they are to have music in the 


church, it is better to have good music. Besides, 
they are my own townspeople. If I am ever to 
be of the best use to them, surely I must help 
them now.” Later, when Mr. Moody let it be 
known to his intimates that he intended soon to 
build on a certain spot on the seminary grounds, 
he was surprised one day to find that his Roman 
Catholic fellow-townsmen had gone up to the 
hillside and hauled down enough stone for the 
foundations for the new buildings, without so 
much as asking his leave. Thus did comity 
beget comity. 

As for Mr. Moody’s important share in throw- 
ing down barriers between Protestant churches 
and pastors in Great Britain and this country, 
there can be little doubt of it. He always stipu 
lated that the arrangements for his evangelistic 
or revival services should be strictly on a union 
basis. As a result, in Scotland, the ‘split 
P.s” among the Presbyterians found themselves 
working side by side with each other. In Eng- 
land low-church Anglicans and nonconformists 
worked side by side. In this country the same 
merging process went on. And as a matter 
of course men who found they could labor to- 
gether in this way soon found they could labor 
together in other ways. The influence of the 
assemblies at Northfield also has tended to unify 
sects and throw down fences of partition. 

Of course Mr. Moody’s whole career was based 
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on his real conviction that all men needed to un- 
dergo the second birth, and that even after that 
event they were prone to grow cold or ‘ fall 
from grace,"’ to use a technical term. Hence he 
held that the Church needs reviving at inter- 
vals. For the great religious communions whose 
theory of the Christian life makes it either a nor- 
mal process of growth or one of sacramental re- 
generation and perpetuation he had but little 
sympathy, and from them got little sympathy in 
return. He was an evangelist to the individual, 
had little use for priests or institutions, and be- 
lieved thoroughly that God dealt immediately and 
individually with men. His chief temptation, as 
Prof. George Adam Smith, of the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, points out in a review of Mr. 
Moody’s work in Scotland, to be found in 
his life of Henry Drummond, was ‘‘to ig- 
nore all religious experience which lay outside 
the definite theology of the movement, and in a 
stubborn refusal to recognize the manifest fruits 
of God’s Spirit apart from the formulas and proc- 
esses through which converts had arrived at 
the truth. And another form of this vice was 
the unwillingness to see in Scripture any facts 
save such as might be used to confirm a very 
narrow view of inspiration.’’ But later in his 
career Mr. Moody recognized Christian character 
wherever he saw it, and his heart often made him 


accept the codperation of men whom his theo- 
logical opinions and ecclesiastical principles, if 





SNAPSHOT OF MR. MOODY. 
(Taken in May, 1899, while driving to Mt. Hermon.) 


carried to their logical extreme, should have 
caused him to spurn. He did this often despite 
the protests of some of his lieutenants, who, if 
they could have had their way, would never have 
permitted Henry Drummond or George Adam 
Smith to speak at Northfield. His catholicity of 
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spirit and sincerity, in turn, won for him the 
loyal codperation of some men of the Anglican 
and Protestant Episcopal churches and the re- 
spect of those in other churches who believe in 
Christian nurture and who distrust revivals. 

If Mr. Moody’s life was remarkable for its 
faith in God and its hope of immortality, his man- 
ner of leaving the world was no less so. Stricken 
low with heart disease at Kansas City, he was 
taken to his home in Northfield. For a time it 
seemed as if he might recover sufficiently to act 
as an administrator, if not as an evangelist. But 
other bodily defects appeared, and on December 
22, 1899, he died. Coming out of a sinking 
spell early that morning he said: ‘‘If this is 
death there is no valley. This is glorious. I 
have been within the gates and I saw the chil- 
dren. Earth is receding. Heaven is approach- 
ing. God is calling me.” Later he gave part- 
ing instructions to his family respecting their 
life-work, declaring that he never had been am- 
bitious to lay up money, but only to have 
strength enough to do what God called him to 
do. 
give him stimulants and prolong life, Mr. Moody 





Then, when the physicians approached to . 
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asked if they could do aught but alleviate dis- 
tress, and when they replied that no permanent 
gain was to come from their act he said: ‘* Then 
I think we wili stop, for it is only prolonging the 
suffering of those who are dear to me.’’ Thus 
his last volition was one of consideration for 
others, and with that he died. 

The funeral was a joyous occasion, with nature 
aflame with light and his kindred lacking in 
all signs of mourning in dress or demeanor. 
Tried friends from near and far gathered. Some 
of them spoke tributes of affection, among them 
his eldest son. Youths from the Mt. Hermon 
school for boys bore the body to Round Top, and 
there it was laid in soil which even before his 
burial had become consecrated ground, so many 
have been the life-decisions made upon it by 
Christian workers. From this time on Round 


Top will be one of the most frequented grave. 
sites in the world. 

‘¢How cautiously men sink into nameless 
graves, while now and then one forgets himself 
into immortality,” said Wendell Phillips of Love- 
joy, the anti-slavery martyr. 

Moody ‘‘ forgot himself into immortality.” 
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PANORAMA OF BERLIN. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE GERMAN 


EMPIRE. 


BY PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. 


i may be taken for granted that many Ameri- 
cans will at first have doubts whether a 


French view of the German empire ought to be 


trusted. People usually agree as to the neces- 
sary unfairness of mind of any Frenchman who 
undertakes to visit the lands beyond his lost prov- 
inces and tell what he has seen and heard over 
there. Yet, when I come to think of it, the re- 
verse seems quite astrue. If Germany has often 
been abused by third-class pamphlet or news- 
paper writers for tnirty years, on the other hand 
many distinguished French authors have pub- 
lished books in which they display, with regard 
to their imperial neighbors, not only a fine sense 
of equity, but true sympathy and, in some cases, 
an admiration that, in my opinion, has gone too 
far. Success always proves impressive on French- 
men, the more so when it is achieved at their 
own expense ; for they then feel eager to find 
out by what means their rivals have succeeded, 
in order to make use of such means in trying to 
surpass them in turn. This, of course, they fail to 
do, being bad imitators ; but they nevertheless try 
to work in that direction. Another iilustration of 
the same feeling may be given. I doubt whether 
in any other country the modern colonial meth- 


ods of the British ever were so often praised 
and their superiority so frankly acknowledged 
even by those who seem more strongly prejudiced 
against England. Thus it is that, strong and 
persevering as it was, the desire for retaliation 
did not, as a rule, make French judgments of 
Germany unjust or bitter. 

I must confess, however, that my point of view 
is somewhat different from that of most of my 
countrymen. The German empire does not in- 
terest me as a possible example for any other 
nation, but in itself, as a completed work, the 
result of many and many years of hard trials and 
enduring patience. How one can claim that 
were it not for two great men—Bismarck and 
Moltke—and for two great victories—Sadowa 
and Sedan—history might have turned another 
way, I completely fail to understand. The his- 
torical character of the work is above any pos- 
sible discussion. Circumstances of the past show 
clearly enough why the Germans should have 
remained so long a scattered and powerless peo- 
ple, but not one single reason could be found to 
explain how, in modern times, they could have 
been prevented from uniting into one big flock. 
This was to happen either by a peaceful vote, as 
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the Frankfort Parliament tried to do it in 1848, 
or through the cheering of a victorious army, as 
was the case in 1870. I feel that if I had been 
born a German I would have willingly devoted 
all my strength to the cause of German unity ; 
and while such a feeling helps one toward a fairer 
appreciation of foreign patriotism, I do not think 
it can, in the slightest degree, injure one’s own 
patriotism, 
THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 

Americans who have visited the German cities 
and gone at all into society are well acquainted 
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with the questions a German likes to ask a for- 
eign visitor as soon as he thinks he can do it 
without hurting ‘«‘decorum.” He cares to know 
what you think of Berlin, of the Emperor, of 
the socialists, of Bismarck. I suppose Berlin 
comes first because of its growing elegance and 
its claim to pomp and refinement—a long-wished- 
for improvement—for Germany, while rather 
practical in her undertakings, has constantly 
nursed the hope of becoming a refined country ; 
and Friedrich the Great himself, who cared 
above ali for good soldiers and knew how to use 
them, was too good a friend of Voltaire not to 
feel the same. So to take Paris was not enough 
for his descendants; they tried to carry back 
with them a little Parisianism. Well, I don’t 
think they have succeeded so far! Parisianism 
cannot live out of Paris. But why should they 
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endeavor to Parisianize Berlin? London is a 
refined city, and so is Rome, and so is New 
York, and they differ from Paris as completely 
as possible. Berlin will perhaps reach in the 
future some original form of refinement, but as 
much has been done already to improve and 
adorn the city, Friedrich the Great can rejoice 
in his grave. The noblest of Berlin’s features is 
unquestionably the Thiergarten, and it will re- 
main so, provided architects and artists leave 
room for the gardener’s work. They are at pres- 
ent erecting so many white marble memorials in 
honor of all sorts of unknown heroes of the past 
that the time may come when there may be in 
the Thiergarten as many stones astrees. At one 
end of it stands the new Reichstag’s palace, a 
huge square building, the outside of which is 
rather displeasing to look at, while the inside 
consists of a splendid series of halls, rooms, li- 
praries, and lobbies, most richly and tastefully 
decorated. 

Close to the Reichstag opens the famous ‘‘ Un- 
ter den Linden” avenue that leads to the Lust- 
garten Platz, where the Emperor’s palace and the 
cathedral, both of Roman style, face one another. 
Beyond is old Berlin, and on the right are the 
new quarters where, owing to the electric cars 
running through the streets and the number of 
wires on the tops of the houses, I more than 
once thought myself in some western American 
city. ‘*Unter den Linden” is usually consid- 
ered as the center of Berlin life. Now, is there 
anything that can be called by such a name? 
Berlin’s life is a busy one, no doubt; much 
money is earned and spent there every day ; 
many books and magazines are printed; many 
committee meetings are held; there are clubs 
and theaters, concerts and lectures. Yet people 
don't mingle ; a kind of stiffness prevails in the 
leading social circles, and life is cut up as in bits. 
Berlin's inexperience as a capital cannot account 
for that. The cause is te be found in the per- 
sistency of Prussian monarchical habits. Every- 
body in public service, civil or military, is or- 
dered to a seat, and has to remain there until he 
is called to another. The state looks like a chess- 
board ; society is somewhat similar. Do you go 
to court or do you not? It makes all the differ- 
ence, since if you don’t go you are not likely to 
see much of those who go. Some are not ex- 
pected ever to be admitted (the Jews, for in- 
stance), however rich and influential they may 
be. Others can look forward to being admitted 
when they have been raised high enough in the 
hierarchy of officers. Now, living in Berlin has 
become very expensive for the higher classes, 
because the taxes on the owners of large houses 
have risen to a percentage unknown elsewhere in 
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Europe. The Jews, who are many in number— 
as many, I believe, as in the whole of France— 
and very wealthy, have by degrees driven the 
nobility out of their old homes or have erected 
costly mansions where they entertain their friends 
and feast among themselves. 
on one side and the money on the other, with a 
ditch between them. Then Berlin’s extension 
and prosperity have given birth to a petite bour- 
geoisie, not the less interesting by any means, 
which increases rapidly, but lives apart from the 
two other sets. Of course, such partition work 
exists in every city, but nowhere else so com- 
plete and imperious. How, under such unfa- 
vorable circumstances, could Berlin life grow as 
free, easy, and stimulating as life at Rome, 
Paris, or London ? 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


I wonder what the Emperor thinks of these 
matters when from his windows in the palace 
he looks on what is going on ‘‘ Unter den Lin- 
den’’? It is hardly probable that such a state of 
things should have escaped his quick and inde- 
fatigable mind. Nothing escapes him, great or 
small. He wants to know how the Empress will be 
dressed on the coming gala evening, and if the Ber- 
lin schoolboys enjoy the rowing club he has start- 
ed and built for them on the Spree River. He 
draws up with his own hand, for his minister’s 
use, tables showing how the fleets of the great 


Thus the court is 


European powers compare with one another ; 
and he writes down the holy sentences he means 
to comment on before the crew the next Sunday 
he will spend on his yacht. In past times such 
a tendency has often existed. History reports 
various casés of sovereigns and statesmen who 
had the habit of looking into every corner and 
interfering when their interference would have 
been the least expected—for which they were 
usually considered at fault. Nothing of the kind 
happens to William IJ. What would cast un- 
popularity on the head of any other man in his 
position seems to make him all the more fascinat- 
ing. The secret of this happy result lies in the 
Emperor's fine sincerity and straightforward- 
ness. He is clever, certainly, and sometimes 
very skillful in his management of men; but in 
several circumstances he has acted rather awk- 
wardly. My impression is that calculation is 
much rarer with him than people usually think. 
Only his accession to the throne had long been 
dreaded in Europe on the ground that he was 
thought to be a very passionate, impetuous, and 
warlike crown prince. As he has proved hith- 
erto a thoughtful, assiduous, and peace-seeking 
emperor, it is not astonishing that he should be 
deemed a calculating man. 

But he is not, and the contrast itself between 
what he is to-day and what people anticipated he 
would be stands as an argument on behalf of his 
sincerity. A calculating man takes great care 
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not to show any inconsistency : the German Em- 
peror feels no anxiety of that sort. He means 
that none of his rights shall be lessened and that 
none of his duties shall be forsaken. He is sat- 


isfied with protecting his rights against encroach- 


1 














EMPEROR WILLIAM II. 
(From his latest portrait.) 


ment and fulfilling his duties loyally and zeal- 
ously. The imperial rights are many, but it is a 
question whether the duties are not even more in 
number, At any rate, their character is ex- 
tremely different. When he is leaning on his 
rights William II. looks like a figure of the 
past. ‘* We Hohenzollerns,” he said once, ‘‘ we 


hold our power from God himself, and to God . 


alone we are answerable for the -way--we use it.” 
One might think these words had been spoken 
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three centuries ago. But it is doubtful whether 
any of the Emperor’s ancestors believed as firmly 
as he does in the theory of divine right. On the 
other hand, none of them ever undertook to face 
his daily task in so democratic away. William, 
in many respects, bears himself more like an 
elected president than like an hereditary sover- 
eign. From morning till night he is on duty 
and does not allow his bon plaisir to rule in any- 
thing. Thus he combines the most modern and 
the most old-style sides of leadership, and he 
does it so earnestly, with so much sincerity, that 
those even who consider any kind of Cesarism 
unreasonable and dangerous are bound to pay 
homage to this noble-minded Cesar. 


THE WORK OF BISMARCK. 


As I was pushing across the complicated wheel- 
work of the imperial administration in order to 
complete my inquiry, I noticed here and there 
that the Emperor’s interference was not only 
beneficial, but proved indispensable when it ought 
to have been, if not prejudicial, at least useless. 
This led me to reconsider the life and work of 
young Germany’s great man, Prince Bismarck. 
His work is twofold: he achieved German 
unity and organized the empire. Although he 
displayed much genius in the first half of his 
career, there is no doubt that Germany might 
have done without him. Things would have 
gone on more slowly—more safely, also, for at 
one time Bismarck seems to have acted rather im- 
prudently and to have been very near endanger- 
ing Prussia’s fate—but finally Germany would 
have reached its unity all the same. Anyhow, 
Bismarck during that period proved so daring a 
statesman that his audacity won for him pub- 
lic admiration, compensating his lack of scruples. 
The second half of his career is by no means a 
wonderful one. All his prestige is not enough 
to make up for the two enormous mistakes he 
committed in going to war against the Roman 
Catholics, first, and then against the socialists, 
meeting with a complete rout on both occasions. 
But he was at least credited with having de- 
signed, constructed, and set in motion the im- 
perial machinery. That he proved an able engineer 
now seems doubtful. When the German empire 
was established, General Grant, in the famous 
telegrams he sent to Versailles—which France 
did not soon forget or forgive—alluded some- 
what naively to the federal character of the new 
government. Now, suppose the District of Co- 
lumbia is given back to Maryland, Washington 
is no longer a capital, and the title and powers. 
of President of the United States are transferred 
to the governor of the State of New’York : would 
there be any true federalism in America? Ger- 
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many’s case seems pretty similar. There is no 
empire. Prussia predominates, and her king 
rules under the name of emperor. This is why 
the engine needs so much oil and supervision. 
In Bismarck’s hands it threatened often to 
stop or break ; and if the three emperors, Wil- 
liam I., Friedrich III., and William II., had 
not helped to run it, the worst might have hap- 
pened. But all three were careful and attentive. 
They have done more for the solidity of their 
throne—if not for the glory of their house— 
than Bismarck himself. William I. was a very 
great man ; he had a strong will and knew how 
to act against it—the rarest of human qualities. 
Little has been said of Friedrich III. because 
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to grow rich or secure privileges and endow- 
ments which Bismarck has met with and readily 
given up will deem that he acted most disin- 
terestedly. Further inquiry and the publication 
of private letters and state papers may throw 
more light on this debatable subject. At any 
rate, Bismarck’s ambition was not of a low and 
vulgar kind. 


THE SOCIALISTS. 


The socialists were Bismarck’s worst foes. 
His struggle with Roman Catholicism was a 
purely political affair. Although personally op- 
posed to Roman Catholic doctrines, he was too 
much of a skeptic in many ways to indulge in 

any kind of religious intol- 
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his reign was so short ; but the fortitude he dis- 
played in his terrible sufferings and the beau- 
tiful ‘‘rescript’’ he wrote on his accession are 
enough to show what kind of an emperor he 
meant to be. His son I have already praised. 
Indeed, Germany, too ill-treated by the Haps- 
burgs, is fortunate with the Hohenzollerns ; and 
what is known of the present Crown Prince’s 
education and accomplishments seems most en- 
couraging. 

Whether Bismarck was ambitious for himself 
or not is another question, which one cannot 
easily decide. In organizing the empire he 
made room for an extremely powerful chancellor, 
in fact the center of the whole system; and cer- 
tainly he did it with the idea that he would him- 
self be the chancellor and remain in his chair 
for many years, until old age came. At the 
same time, any one who sums up all the occasions 


erance. When, therefore, 
he found that he had made 
a mistake, he moved back- 
ward, and without much 
hesitation or regret man- 
aged to make peace with 
the Pope. He never had to 
face the necessity of making 
peace with the socialists, for 
he was dismissed at the very 
moment when the interna- 
tional conference for the 
workingmen’s benefit met 
at Berlin, and was succeeded 
by that honest, generous, 
and too-soon-forgotten Ca- 
privi. But if such a thing 
had been required from him 
by his imperial master he 
would certainly have refused 
to yield. Socialism had be- 
come his béte noire. The 
Emperor has since had the 
same feeling—at least it seems so if one re- 
fers to the celebrated picture several copies 
of which were painted under his guidance and 
sent as presents to the president of the French 
republic and the European sovereigns.* It 
showed on a hill France, Germany, Russia, 
and England, standing figures in shining ar- 
mors, preparing to fight an awful monster, a sort 
of a yellow Buddha sitting on the darkest of 
clouds. The scene meant that Europe was in 
a great danger of being soon overturned by the 
Chinese and stormed by the socialists. Thanks 
to the Japanese, China has ceased to be a night- 
mare. She looks mighty, but we know that 
she is weak. The socialist party is far from 
weak ; only its members, while they aim at the 





* This picture was reproduced in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
for January, 1896. 
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destruction of society, are doing their best to 
heal it up. Through their powerful efforts so- 
ciety is undergoing wholesome changes, the first 
result of which will be to preserve social order 
from a violent pulling down. I believe this to 
be true of every country, but it is more true of 
Germany than of any other country. German 
socialists are faithful not only to their fatherland, 
but even to the Emperor. Their enthusiasm for 
Marx’s doctrines comes chiefly from the fact that, 
unable to follow most of his reasonings, they are 
deceived by his dazgling scientific pathos. At 
the same time the German mind is naturally led 
to prophetism. Marx is a prophet up to date. 
Theology and Utopia are thus the two great sup- 
porters of the socialistic agitation in Germany. 
As to practical consequences, the only ones I can 
foresee are progress in the way of democracy 
and a slow but peaceful settlement of social 
struggling, provided, of course, that the im- 
perial government will not at any moment shed 
oil on the fire, and by declaring roughly against 
the socialists turn them into determined and ir- 
ritable enemies. . 


DANGER AHEAD ! 


This leads me to express my views about Ger- 
many’s future ; they are somewhat different from, 
other people’s views. I cannot make out why 
the fact that Austria is dying does not strike 
everybody. The Emperor Francis Joseph has 
no heir worthy of him, and if even he had one, 
who could keep much longer united in one bun- 
dle so many different nations each wanting to go 
its own way and to steer the others? The going 
to pieces of the Austrian dominion is as unavoid- 
able as the progress of electricity. Supposing it 
survives the Emperor, the present state of things 
cannot last for more than a few years after he 
dies. It is easy then to foretell what will kap- 
pen, at least with the German-speaking provinces 
—they will apply to Berlin for admission into 
the German empire. William II. and his min- 
isters may object to that. How could they pre- 
vent it? Quite a number of Americans objected 
also, many years ago, to the admissiou of Texas 
into their Union. ‘Texas was admitted, never- 
theless. No great power is free to maintain her 
present border when there is beyond that border 
a smaller state that seeks to be absorbed. Now, 
the danger of annexation is as great for Ger- 
many to-day as it was for the United States 
when the slave question was raging. There is 
also a German North and a German South, the 
former under the yoke of Protestant Prussia, the 
latter influenced by the Roman Catholic Bava- 
rians. At present the North is much stronger 
than the South, but the annexation of the Aus- 
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‘tlian provinces will make the South almost as 


big and powerful as the North. 1t means, then, 
a considerable change, a mere reversing of the 
present equilibrium in political Germany, and it 
seems improbable that this may happen without 
disturbances. ¥ 


BRITISH RIVALRY AND FRENCH RANCOR. 


I suppose I shall not be allowed to drop the 
subject without a few words on the imperial 
government’s probable attitude toward England 
and France during the coming period. There is 
a growing feeling in Europe that Germany is 
rapidly becoming equal to England in the com- 
mercial race, and that she may even pass her in 
the long run. This feeling I call a groundless 
one ; first, because the British communities all 
round the world have already secured such 
an enormous advance that so long as they keep 
the pace it is utterly impossible to overtake 
them ; and, secondly, because the British meth- 
ods of education are superior by ten to one to 
the German methods. Civium vires, civitatis 
vis is a maxim which I like to quote. I doubt 
whether it ever was as true as it is nowadays. 
Well, the Anglo-Saxon czvis is by far a stronger, 
a better-trained, a more complete man than tlie 
German civis. Germany turns out learned men 
and excellent soldiers, but her citizenship is 
second rate. Science or military training are 
not enough to make a normal man; something 
else is needed, which England and America are 
provided with and which Germany does not 
possess. The Anglo-Saxon will alone do his 
part of the national work, for he knows how to 
do it. He does not want to be constantly looked 
after and told what his country is in need of. 
The average German, as the average Frenchman, 
awaits orders. He does not like to move with- 
cut being shown the right way, and the right way 
in his case is always that which the government 
suggests. I admit that Germany has improved 
wonderfully as a wealthy nation, and that the 
commercial fate that lies before her seems rather 
beautiful. The annexation of the Austrian prov- 
inces will enable her to reach the Adriatic and 
thus have one opening on the South Seas. She 
is likely thus to secure the second rank in the 
world ; but either England and America must 
undergo a complete revolution or Germany will 
not be able, for many years to come, to gain 
upon them more than a few yards. 

As for France, the question is entirely differ- 
ent; and few outside of France consider it as 
it ought to be considered. William II. has more 
than once shown great courtesy toward the French 
republic, and it would be a mistake to claim 
that these courtesies have not been valued by 
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Frenchmen. Indeed, the Em- 
peror is perhaps more popular 
in France at the present mo- 
ment than in any other coun- 
try outside of Germany. ‘Ten 
years ago his visit on board a 
French man-of-war, even in 
so distant and neutral a sea- 
port as is Norwegian Bergen, 
would have made France very 
nervous. ‘This year, with the 
exception of a few jingoes, 
everybody approved of the 
courteous telegrams ex- 
changed by the Emperor and 
President Loubet, the former 
very warm in the expression 
of his sympathy, the latter 
more reserved and anxious to 
preserve his country’s dignity 
while thanking for the hom- 
age paid to her. 

This outlines a_ situation 
which, although comparatively recent, has al- 
ready had important consequences. In the con- 
flict between Japan and China, France, Russia, 
and Germany have acted as a friendly trio, and 
there is no doubt that other occasions will arise 
in which they will do the same. Each time 





they find they have interests in common the 
three governments are sure to combine their 


efforts. But a permanent alliance means some- 
thing more. It means that between those who 
form the alliance no malentendu exists, and that 
they agree at least on the questions that are of 
interest to both. This is not the case with the 
French and the Germans. The Germans claim 
that Alsace and Lorraine, having in the past 
been German lands, have remained so; that an- 
nexation to France was forced upon them; and 
that their inhabitants were quite willing to re- 
enter the German Bund. The French claim 
exactly the reverse. Now, to any man who 
investigates carefully and loyally the matter of 
contest everything becomes clear. It is true 
that Alsace and Lorraine have been part of Ger- 
many for several centuries. It is somewhat 
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doubtful that annexation to France was entirely 
forced upon them; put there is not one single 
word of truth in the assertion that their inhab- 
itants, even those who speak German, were will- 
ing to secede from France. After thirty years 
Germany yet feels unable to revoke the excep- 
tional véyime which she has imposed on the two 
French provinces. Would it be so if these 
provinces had welcomed the coming of the Ger- 
mans ? 

Now, it is very childish on the part of the 
French to believe that the German Emperor can 
give up Alsace and Lorraine if he chooses. This 
he cannot do; but it is no less childish on the 
part of the Germans to believe that the French 
may give up their claims and accept as historical 
a claim which, in their opinion, is nothing more 
than /e droit du plus fort. Mind that there is no 
reason why war should break out again. Peace- 
ful is Germany and peaceful is France. But 
although they bow to each other very politely 
when they meet, it is impossible for them to be- 
come intimate friends so long as the question 
that divides them has not been settled. 
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GEN. HENRY W. LAWTON. 


| ggpretl W. LAWTON was born in Ohio, 

the native State of Grant, Sherman, Sher- 
idan, McPherson, and a host of other heroes. 
Lawton was but eighteen years of age, working 
on a farm near the Indiana border, when the 


Civil War began. The Ninth Indiana was raised 
in the vicinity of Fort Wayne <A company (E) 
of that regiment was organized upon the very 
first call for volunteers in the neighborhood 
where young Lawton was at work. He enlisted 
at once (April 18, 1861) and was chosen first 
sergeant of the company. This was a ‘three 
months”? regiment, but was speedily called to 
West Virginia for considerable active work dur- 
ing its short term. 

Lawton was mustered out with his regiment 
on July 29, 1861. Twenty-two days after that 
the governor, recognizing his genius for leader- 


ship, gave him a first lieutenant’s commission in 
the Thirtieth Indiana, just then being raised. 
In a little over a month—on October 11, 1861— 
we find this regiment crossing the Ohio at Louis- 
ville en route to the front. It joined what was 
called the Army of the Ohio, then gathering 
about Camp Nelson, Kentucky. 

One who knew Lawton well when a non-com- 
missioned officer says that he was six feet three 
inches tall, weighed over two hundred pounds, 
and was the more noticeable in the lines because 
he always led his men in active engagement. 
This was his habit, begun when a sergeant and 
kept up throughout his long career. 

The Thirtieth, like so many other Indiana 
regiments, found fields of action not far from 
home. It would be interesting to follow Lawton 
and his regiment from battlefield to battlefield, 
with all its varied experiences, from 1861 to its 
last contest at Nashville, Tenn., where Lawton 
was a captain and in command. 

At Shiloh they formed part of Don Carlos 
Buel’s force and suffered severe loss. Their 
colonel, Bass, was early disabled by wounds, but 
their lieutenant-colonel, Joseph B. Dodge, ably 
assisted by Major Hurd, took his place. McCook 
writes: ‘* All three of these officers deserve the 
thanks of their State and country. The 
contest along their whole line was terrible.’’ 
Lawton’s regiment lost in this battle 18 killed 
and 109, including 7 officers, wounded, with 2 
missing—129 all told, the largest regimental loss 
in his division. The colonel died of his wounds. 

Again being embraced in the Army of the 
Cumberland, in Kirk’s brigade under Rosecrans, 
the Thirtieth Indiana during the autumn of 
1862 participated in dangerous reconnoissances, 
trying skirmishes, and combats about Nashvilie. 
Its severest work was at the battle of Stone 
River. That was on December 31, 1862, and 
January 2, 1863. Lawton’s men were in the 
hottest part of that bloody field. Twenty-nine 
of the regiment were killed and over 100 
wounded. 

By the record we trace Lawton and his com- 
rades from Stone River to Chickamauga, where 
two of his fellow-lieutenants, Phelps and Eberly, 
were killed. After this Lawton was under Gen. 
George H. Thomas and went through more than 
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twenty battles up to September 20, 1864, when 
the original regiment, its term of service having 
expired, was mustered out. But the brave 
recruits were consolidated into seven companies 
as a battalion, later to be increased from another 
regiment. Captain Lawton naturally remained 
with them, and his regiment continued to be 
called the Thirtieth Indiana. 

The medal of honor was given to Lawton by 
Congress for distinguished gallantry in leading a 
charge of skirmishers against the enemy’s rifle- 
pits, taking them with their occupants and stub- 
bornly and successfully resisting two determined 
attacks of the enemy to retake the works. This 
was in front of Atlanta, Ga., on August 3, 
1864, while Lawton was serving as captain of 
Company A, Thirtieth Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and as brigade officer of the day. 

In his report of the battle of Nashville Law- 
ton’s brigade commander, Gen. W. Grose, him- 
self one of our ablest soldiers, said: ‘‘ Captain 
Lawton, with his officers and men, has my grate- 
ful thanks for willing obedience to orders, brave 
and efficient execution of every duty upon the 
battlefield and during the campaign.” 

Speaking of the previous battle of Franklin, 
Grose had written: ‘‘The Thirtieth Indiana, 
most of whom were new recruits, under Captain 
Lawton, commanding the regiment, stood by the 
colors to the man and fought well.” 

Lawton in that terrific conflict, severer than 
Nashville, was under the direct observation of 
his general. His own report of the action (No- 
vember 30, 1864) was brief and manly: ‘‘ My 
position was in the front line. Skirmishing 
had already begun on the left and was now com- 
mencing in our front.” (Just here, his men 
being new levies, he first had them make good 
intrenchments and then took them back a few 
paces for drill. He was hardly there when the 
near and increasing firing hurried them back.) 
‘‘By the time I formed behind the works the 
pickets were driven in by a charge from the 
enemy.’’ The pickets’ soon got under cover, 
when Lawton opened upon the advancing foe, 
and quickly enough, by sharp and continuous 
discharges, Lawton and his troops cleared his 
entire front. Then again the pickets ran out and 
held their ground. After naming his killed and 
wounded Lawton’s report thus closed: ‘The 
conduct of both officers and men was good with- 
out exception, and they have my warmest thanks 
for the promptness with which they did their 
part.” 

For all this Lawton was made a lieutenant- 
colonel of volunteers on February 10, 1865, and 
on March 13 following came the crowning brevet 
of colonel for gallant and meritorious services 
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during the war. To have attained so much at 
twenty-two years of age, starting from the ranks, 
was no small accomplishment. 

After muster-out Lawton remained a civilian 
for eight months. Then, with hearty recom- 
mendations from all his senior commanders, 
Lawton obtained a commission in the regular 
army—a lieutenancy in the Forty-first Infantry. 
Two years later, on reorganization, he went to the 
Twenty-fourth Infantry, where he remained 
until January 1, 1871, at which time he passed 
to the Fourth United States Cavalry. Lawton, 
being always trusted, from time to time had regi- 
mental staff appointments, reaching the rank of 
captain in the regular army on March 20, 1879. 

When I took command of the Pacific Military 
Division Lawton was serving in Arizona, which 
was a part of that division. He had been under 
Crook as department commander and was: now 
under Miles, whose command included Arizona 
and New Mexico. A few glimpses of what Law- 
ton did I find in my war report of 1886. Geron- 
imo and his band of Apaches were committing 
depredations, now in the United States and now 
in Mexico, and being separated into small par- 
ties easily eluded the troops and carried on their 
work of murder and outrage. An effective com- 
mand under Captain Lawton, Fourth Cavalry, 
was organized for a long pursuit. Then in the 
report follows an account of other efforts besides 
Lawton’s made against the Indians with more or 
less of success. Captain Lawton’s command, 
with energy and persistency, kept on the trail of 
the Indians and eventually located them in the 
mountains near a battlefield where the Mexicans 
had previously fought withthem Lawton finally 
surprised the hostiles many miles south of the 
Mexican boundary. He-defeated them, captur- 
ing 19 horses and all their property and supplies. 

At last, worried out by Lawton’s untiring pur- 
suit, Natches, the son of Cochise, and Geronimo 
surrendered all the numerous Apache Indians 
who had been long on the war-path, a pest and 
terror to the border Territories. For this work 
I gave Captain Lawton special mention and cred- 
it, referring to the tireless energy with which he 
had prosecuted his difficult campaign to a suc- 
cessful completion. 

Alfred F. Sims, a citizen of Arizona, a soldier 
with him in this campaign, says happily: ‘‘The 
work of Lawton in the Apache campaign will go 
down in our history as one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of Indian warfare. . It was his untir- 
ing energy and ceaseless vigilance that put down 
the uprising. To his men a kinder officer never 
lived, and the one thing that made him so popu- 
lar was that he would never send anyone to a 
place where he wouid not go himself.” 
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Just before I was brought to the East in 1888 
to command the Eastern Department Lawton 
had preceded me. He had received a deserved 
promotion in the staff—v.e., major and assistant 
inspector-general—to be raised, on February 12, 
1889, to a lieutenant-colonelcy. 

Faithfully serving the Government from that 
time on in inspecting the troops and posts of the 
army, he was just in the position and just the 
man for the President to select for a brigadier. 
general of volunteers in the war with Spain. 
Shafter gave him a division in the new Fifth 
Corps. His was the first to disembark at Dai- 
quiri, Cuba, and he became conspicuous in the 
campaign from the start, particularly at the com- 
bat of La Guasimas. On the next front he was 
sent away to take El Caney, commanding the 
column of attack. He accomplished that hero- 
ically, a work more tedious and more difficult 
than at first supposed. Then with his remaining 
tired men, after caring for his sick and wounded, 
he made the famous night march of at least six 
miles by a rough, circuitous route to help Wheeler 
protect Shafter’s exposed flank and strengthen 
the tumultuous charge up the San Juan slopes. 
History gives all this in detail, as also the subse- 
quent successful work of Lawton’s command on 
the extreme right of Shafter’s lines. 

One of the pen-pictures of Lawton made dur- 
ing that eventful contest gives some idea of the 
man. Bonsal, a faithful writer, getting as near 
as he could to the prospective engagement, says : 
‘¢ Accompanied by the brigade commanders of 
his division, General Lawton rode over the 
battle ground, and from the crest of the ridge re- 
connoitered the Spanish position. Lawton 
talked long and earnestly. Then turning around 
he jumped into his saddle and said: ‘ And now, 
gentlemen, I have shown you all that I know 
about the Spanish position, and have told you as 
far as | know what the commanding general pro- 
poses that we should do.’ . Lawton, the 
commander of the division, is the very type and 
ideal of a beau sabreur [cavalry leader], if ever 
there was one; tall and broad-shouldered, deep 
of chest and lean about the loins. He sits his 
horse so well it seems a pity he should ever leave 
the saddle. His face is tanned by the Arizona 
suns, and every feature reveals the tenacity of 
purpose of the man.” 

Lawton, Wheeler, and Miley were the Ameri- 
can commissioners selected for the capitulation 
at Santiago de Cuba. That generous letter con- 
cerning the Spanish General Toral and_ his 
soldiers, in which Lawton heartily joined, has 
done the commissioners world-wide honor. 
Lawton, like his colleagues, Wheeler and Miley 
(who lately gave up his precious life at Manila), 
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was always as generous and tender-hearted as he 
was brave and resolute. 

Leaving now without a touch the remainder 
of his work in Cuba, his return to the United 
States and speedy expedition to the Indians of 
the West, and then his month’s journey with 
his soldiers and his little family from San 
Francisco to Manila, his vigorous operations 
southward just after his arrival, and then his 
marvelous campaign, sweeping up the railroad 
and the rivers, beating every body of insurgents 
that he met and clearing the whole country, 
valleys and mountains, mountain passes and 
jungles, of the wily and wary foe amid untold 
difficulties, dangers, and hardships, we will 
glance but for a moment at the closing scene of 
this heroic life. 

He left Manila after his return from the north 
for San Mateo. He and his soldiers had a most 
difficult night journey of fifteen miles ; scarcely 
a road, a country broken and rough ; one of the 
severest storms of that stormy region ; on rugged 
soil, either muddy or rocky every step of the 
way; yet, like everything undertaken by Law- 
ton, this journey at daybreak came to a success- 
ful termination. This is the story which fol- 
lows: The enemy was before them some 500 
strong. The Filipinos were intrenched and pro- 
tected by a small river in front of them. Our 
troops were organized and advancing within 
three or four hundred yards of the insurgents. 
Lawton had his men who were not in motion 
fairly well protected while he and his staff offi- 
cers reconnoitered. With his large form and 
lightish coat, the instant he rose above an em- 
bankment he became conspicuous, and the Fili- 
pinos fired at him rapidly. His officers begged 
him to be careful. How like Lawton his reply : 

‘¢T must see what is going on in the firing 
line.”’ 

He started to do this. He had gone some 
twenty paces, when he met his two aids return- 
ing. They had no time to report. They sud- 
denly saw him clinch his hands and turn pale. 

‘« What is the matter, general ?”’ said one. 

‘‘T am shot through the lungs,” was the reply. 

Then, without another word, he fell upon his 
face, while the blood poured from his mouth. In 
a few moments his brave soul had taken its flight. 

Col. Guy Howard, my son, who was stricken at 
Arayat forty-eight days before his general at 
San Mateo, loved General Lawton, and often 
praised him without stint, particularly in his 
private letters, not only for his uniform friendli- 
ness to his staff, but for the largeness of his 
plans and the clearness of his conceptions. I 
have felt the more keenly his death—a death so 
like that of my son, his chief quartermaster. 
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LORD ROBERTS LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON FOR THE CAPE, 


ORD ROBERTS, the new commander-in- 
chief of the British army in South Africa, 

like all the other great British generals, is an 
Irishman. Lord Kitchener, who accompanies 
him, although not an Irishman, was born in 
Ireland. Lord Wolseley, the commander-in- 
chief, is also Irish, and General Buller, the late 
commander-in-chief in South Africa, is Irish 
born and bred. Lord Roberts was summoned to 
the command of the troops in South Africa from 
commanding the British forces in Ireland. His 
vacant post has been filled by the Duke of Con- 
naught, who is the only one of the Queen’s chil- 
dren who is connected with Ireland by ties of 
birth. Lord Roberts is sixty-seven years of age, 
and harcly expected to be called once more to 


the field of battle. When he returned from 
India and published his book of reminiscences he 
regarded himself as hav’ug seen the end of active 
service; but he still is hale and strong, and 
when General Buller met with his disaster on the 
bank of the Tugela, the government instinctively 
turned to the gray-haired general who twenty 
years before had converted a disastrous cam- 
paign in Afghanistan into a brilliant success. 


THE CALL TO DUTY. 


The call of duty came to the old general at a 
very trying moment. Not twenty-four hours 
before he received a summons of the government 
to proceed to South Africa in order to retrieve 
the waning fortunes of the empire he heard 
casually in the club from a member who was 
reading the telegrams from the seat of war that 
his only son was among the killed. One of the 
most remarkable and significant illustrations of 
the impossibility of carrying on modern war 
under the old rules was the loss of ten guns by 
the British force. The horses were shot down 
by the deadly hail from the Mauser bullets and 
the guns were left for a time deserted. Lieu- 
tenant Roberts volunteered to head a forlorn 
hope to bring up a fresh team of horses and 
fetch the guns from beneath the hail-storm of 
shot. It was a gallant enterprise, but doomed 
to certain and inevitable failure. No artillery 
horses can live for five minutes under the pelting 
hail of a magazine rifle, and the horses fell in 
heaps, and with them fell Lieutenant Roberts. 
He fell like a soldier in fair fight, and so far we 
have not heard any of the criminal talk which 
has so often disfigured English newspapers about 
avenging his death. 

Lord Roberts left his country with a profound 
feeling of depression. An old soldier, although 
he had never campaigned in South Africa, he is 
much too intelligent and well informed not to 
know that the enterprise to which he is putting 
his hand is one in which it is impossible to achieve 
any real success. It is possible that under the 
circumstances he would not have been selected 
but for the fact that unless he had been sent out 
it would have been impossible to have superseded 
General Buller by Lord Kitchener. By sending 
Lord Roberts as commander-in chief, with Lord 
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Kitchener as chief of the staff, all these delicate 
questions of precedence were avoided. It is ex- 


pected that Lord Kitchener will be the real direct- 
or of the campaign, although Lord Roberts will 
always be much more than a titular figure-head. 


A SOLDIER FIRST AND ALWAYS. 


Lord Roberts is a soldier as Brindley was a 
maker of canals. When Brindley was asked 
what rivers were made for, he replied : ‘‘ To feed 
canals.” So politicians, statesmen, and sover- 
eigns, the migration of ra°es, the development of 
military ambitions—all these turbid forces which 
govern the destinies of peoples appear to the sol- 
dier, whether he is in a cocked hat or in the plain 
regimentals of the rank and file, as important 
chiefly in so far as they culminate in fighting. It 
is his business to fight, and like the apostle he 
says: ‘‘This one thing I do.” This conception 
of energy and supreme devotion to professional 
duty may not impress usas representing the high- 
est type of human evolution, but it is certainly 
quite different from the point of view of the ordi- 
nary citizen—so different that in reading Lord 
Roberts’ story we are continually reminded that 
he is practically a denizen of another world. We 
do not feel this in relation to many soldiers. 
General Gordon, for instance, although a bril- 
liant officer, devoted to the army, never sank the 
man in the soldier, but always remained philan- 
thropist, statesman, humorist, and religious gen- 
ius beneath his regimentals. It would be un- 
kind to say that Lord Roberts is a soldier and 
nothing else, but he is certainly saturated through 
and through with the atmosphere of the camp. 
He has breathed it all his life. It is his world. 
He is even more of a Tommy Atkins than Tommy 
Atkins himself, who is of short service, whereas 
Lord Roberts has put in nearly fifty years of serv- 
ice in the army. His book, ‘ Forty-one Years 
in India,” is frequently quoted in this sketch. 


A GRASS ORPHAN. 


Lord Roberts: was born at Cawnpore, India, in 
1832, and when a mere child was sent home to 
England to be educated. There he remained 
until 1852, when he returned to India to make 
the acquaintance of his own father; for one of 
the worst elements of Anglo-Indian service is 
the separation of father and child. Gen. Sir 
Abraham Roberts was in his sixty-ninth year be- 
fore he really made the acquaintance of his own 
son. ‘‘1 left India an infant,” says Lord Rob- 
erts, ‘‘and I had no recollection of him until |] 
was twelve years of age, at which time he came 
home to live. Even then I saw very little of 
him, as I was at school during the greater part 
of his sojourn in England, and thus we met at 
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Peshawar almost as strangers.” When he re- 
turned he was supernumerary second lieutenant 
and his father major-general in command of the 
Peshawar division. The father and son were 
only together for one year, when his father’s 
health broke down and they parted once more. 


FIRST DAYS IN INDIA. 


When Lord Roberts landed in India at the age 
of twenty he had a somewhat dreary initiation in- 
to the conditions of military service in India. 
For the first few. months his sole duty was to 
study in the laboratory with the native field bat- 
tery at Dum-Dum, his only recreation being an 
occasional week at Fort William, where his duty 
was to superintend the firing of salutes. The place 
was a pest-hole, with the adjutant birds as the 
only scavengers and the death-rate over 10 per 
cent. per annum. Although Lord Roberts adds 
in a foot-note, as an illustration of the improve- 
ments effected by sanitation in India, that the 
annual rate of mortality among English troops in 
India was in the first fifty-seven years of this 
century 69 per 1,000, since 1882 it has never 
risen to more than 17 per 1,000, or less than one- 
quarter what it used to be. He was very home- 
sick, and the first four months dragged heavily. 
At the end of that time he was summoned to join 
his father at Peshawar. 


THE FASCINATION OF UNIFORM. 


While on his journey up country he deter- 
mined to leave no stone unturned to join the 
Bengal horse artillery, largely, it would seem, 
because of the exceeding picturesqueness of 
their uniform. They had the same jacket as the 
royal horse artillery, but instead of the busby 
they had a brass helmet covered in front with 
leopard skin, surmounted by a long red plume, 
with white buckskin breeches and long boots, 
completing a uniform which was ‘‘one of the 
most picturesque and effective I have ever 
seen on a parade-ground.”’ Roberts fell in love 
with them at first sight, and when he came upon 
them again at Umballa he became more than 
ever enamored with the idea of belonging to so 
splendid a service. 

After he arrived at his father’s headquarters 
he spent a year with the old soldier, gathering 
from him an invaluable store of reminiscences as 
to his experience during the first Afghan War, 
in which Sir Abraham Roberts had commanded 
a brigade and had established an intimate friend- 
ship with the Dost Mahomed, then Ameer. 


THE CHARM OF A FRONTIER CAMP. 


In November, 1854, he was posted to a troop 
of horse artillery at Peshawar, where, fever not- 
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withstanding, he was very glad to stay. ‘‘ Life 
on the frontier in those days had a great charm 
for most young men. There was always some- 
thing of interest going on. Military expeditions 
were constantly taking place or being speculated 
upon, and one lived in hope of being among 
those chosen for active service.’’ The mess also 
was good. His troop were a magnificent body 
of men, nearly all Lrishmen, most of whom could 
have lifted him up with one hand, for Lord 
Roberts, like Napoleon and many another famous 
general, is anything but a giant. His captain, 
however, who made up for what Roberts lacked 
in avoirdupois, weighed 240 pounds. 


‘¢17T’s DOGGED AS DOES IT.”’ 


Renewed attacks of fever drove him to Kash- 
mir for a second time But when set up again 
he went through his riding-school course and be- 
gan to dream of astaff command. To his im- 
mense delight he was in the early part of 1856 
appointed to officiate in place of Lumsden, the 
deputy assistant quarterinaster-general, who was 
told off to serve in Kashmir. He lost the place; 
however, owing to his not having passed in Hin- 
doostanee. It was then in May, and in July the 
half-yearly examination came on. He forthwith 
engaged the best teacher he could find in Pe- 
shawar, shut himself up, and studied Indian lit- 
erature from morning to night. He passed his 
examination. 

In the autumn of 1856, serving in camp under 
Brigadier Cotton, he gave the first indication of 
that geographical instinct which afterward stood 
him in good stead by leading his column across 
the country in the dark. The bump of locality 
is indeed almost the most valuable bump a sol- 
dier can have. ‘In the same autumn he showed 
that he could ride as well as he could guide, for 
in one day, between 7 o’clock in the morning 
and 7 o'clock in the evening, he rode 100 miles 
from Chamkanie to Rawal Pindi. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


The story as told by Lord Roberts occupies 
about four hundred pages of his book and 
abounds with vivid pen-pictures of the leading 
actors in the great combat between the Sepoys 


and their masters. The storm burst with hardly 
a warning, when there were not more than 
15,000 British soldiers in the Punjab available 
for duty, against whom there were 60,000 na- 
tives, armed with the best weapons which our 
arsenals could furnish and trained in all the 
arts of war by British officers. Fortunately 
there were three young men at Peshawar who 
realized the peril of the situation and possessed 
both energy and determination to cope with the 
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defeats. They were Edwardes, who was thirty- 
seven, General Nicholson, who was thirty-five, 
and Neville Chamberlain, who was thirty-sever 
Chamberlain was the commandant of the frontier 
force. He was placed at the head of a movable 
column charged with the duty of moving to 
every point where open mutiny required to be 
put down by force. 


HOW ROBERTS WENT INTO IT. 


Roberts’ feelings may be imagined when, to his 
infinite delight and astonishment, Chamberlain 
offered him the appointment of staff officer. 
‘¢The most wonderful piece of good fortune 
that could have come to me. My most sanguine 
hopes seemed to be more than realized. I re- 
turned home in a not unpleasant frame of mind, 
for though the crisis was a grave one, the out- 
look gloomy, and the end doubtful, the excite- 
ment was great.’’ There we have the joy of the 
fight, the thrill of battle, the fun of the thing, 
once more dominant in the mind of the young 
officer, who, on the eve of a struggle that shook 
the British empire, was so carried away by his 
own delight at the prospect of taking a leading 
part in the fighting that all gloomy thoughts of 
imperial peril disappeared. 


A HAIRBREADTH ESCAPE. 


It was in one of the fights before Delhi that 
Roberts received his first wound. The English 
had been dislodging the enemy from a position 
before the Delhi Gate, and having accomplished 
their task were retiring. He was helping to 
keep the horses quiet while his men were lim- 
bering up their guns, when he suddenly felt a 
tremendous blow on his back, which made him 
faint and sick. He managed, however, to stick 
to his horse until he got back to the camp, when 
he found that he had been hit close to the spine 
by a bullet which would probably have killed him 
but for the fact that a leather pouch for caps, 
usually worn in front, had slipped round to the 
back and saved his life by intercepting the bul- 
let. It was a month, however, before he could 
again mount a horse or put on a sword-belt. 

Roberts was all through the adventurous story 
of the Lucknow relief column. He was present 
when the troops were surprised before Agra. 
He visited the scene of the massacre at Cawn- 
pore and then set out to relieve Lucknow. 
When they reached the neighborhood of Luck- 
now Roberts received his first important commis- 
sion. He was charged with the conducting of 
a force to the Dilkusha, which is the King’s 
hunting-box, on the outskirts of tae city. Rob- 
erts describes with much spirit a little expedition 
in which he was charged with the bringing up of 
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small-arms ammunition from the rear, his geo- 
graphical sense again standing him in good 
stead. He had to lead two squadrons and 150 
camels in the dead darkness past the lines of the 
enemy and bring the camels back loaded with 
ammunition. He succeeded in doing so. He 
seems always to have been lucky, although, no 
doubt, his good luck was in most cases due to 
good management. 


THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 


~ 


The strain upon officers and men in the relief 
of Lucknow must have been something frightful. 
Lord Roberts mentions that at one time he was 
dead beat, having been sixty hours continuously 
in the saddle, excepting when he laid down fora 
short nap on the night of the 14th, and yet, he 
says, he never was better in his life. 

After the relief of Lucknow and the extrica- 
tion of its beleaguered garrison they turned their 
attention to the Gwalior contingent, which, after 
some hard fighting, they dispersed. 


HOW HE WON THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


Lord Roberts is very modest in the account of 
his own exploits. Here is the story of how he 
earned his Victoria Cross. It was at an engage- 
ment on the banks of the Kali Nadi at Khuda- 
ganj. They had dispersed the enemy and were 
pursuing the fugitives, when the order was given 
to wheel to the right and form up on the road : 


Before, however, this movement could be carried out 
we overtook a batch of mutineers, who faced about and 
fired direct into the squadron at close quarters. I saw 
Younghusband fall, but I could not go to his assist- 
ance, as at that moment one of his sowars was in dire 
peril from a Sepoy who was attacking him with his 
fixed bayonet, and had I not helped the man and dis- 
posed of his opponent he must have been killed. The 
next moment I descried in the distance two Sepoys 
making off with a standard, which I determined must 
be captured, so I rode after the rebels and overtook 
them, and while wrenching the staff out of the hands 
of one of them, whom I cut down, the other put his 
musket close to my body and fired ; fortunately for me 
it missed fire, and I carried off the standard. 


He adds: 
the Victoria Cross.’ 

Lord Roberts continued to act against the 
mutineers until the end of March, when, after 
the fall of Lucknow,:it was evident that the sub- 
jugation of the country would be a mere matter 
of time. His health broke down and he was 
ordered to England. There was then 96,000 
British soldiers in India, besides a large force of 
reliable native troops, but as there was a good 
deal of fighting to be done, it went sorely against 
his grain to leave India.  Ill-health, however, 
has a habit of emphasizing its demands by death, 


‘¢ For these two acts I wes awarded 


? 
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so on April 1, 1858, Lord Roberts handed over 
his post as deputy assistant quartermaster-gen- 
eral to Lord Wolseley and sailed for home on 
May 4. ‘Thus terminated the first eventful chap- 
ter in the life of the future commander-in-chief 
of the Indian army. 

When young Roberts came home he was, of 
course, quite a hero in his own circle and was 
very warmly welcomed by his parents, both of 
whom were still enjoying health and strength. 
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(From his latest photograph.) 


His father, indeed, lived to be made G.C.B. in his 
ninetieth year, and there is no saying but that he 
might have lived for another decade had it not 
been that on returning from Windsor, where he 
had been to receive his decoration, he caught a 
cold, from which he never rallied. 


A FATE NAMED NORA. 


This, however, is anticipating the future by 
sixteen years. When Lord Roberts reached 
home he tells us how he found his fate in the 
shape of Miss Nora Bews, a young lady living 
near his father’s place in Waterford. <A few 
months later she promised to marry him, and he 
adds naively: <‘‘The greater part of my life was 
therefore spent in Ireland.”” With Lady Rob- 
erts a new element entered into his life, which 
leaves its impress upon almost every chapter. 
There is, indeed, something very beautiful about 














































LORD AND LADY ROBERTS, WITH THEIR ONLY SON (KILLED 
ON THE TUGELA) AND ONE OF THEIR DAUGHTERS. 


the whole of Lord Roberts’ references to his fam- 
ily relations, whether by blood or by marriage. 

Grim old bachelors will indulge in sardonic and 
cynical grins as in reading the second volume of 
Lord Roberts’ book they continually stumble 
upon Lady Roberts. It is evident that the writer 
is fully convinced of the fact that Lady Roberts 
was not only as important and interesting to him 
as any of the great statesmen and soldiers with 
whom he was associated, but that her doings and 
sayings will be quite as interesting to the great 
public which reads his autobiography. Hence- 
forth the wife’s ailments, the wife’s visits, the 
wife’s confinements are chronicled as piously as 
the launching of military expeditions and the 
fighting of pitched battles. We gather from 
this that he was singularly fortunate in the choice 
of a helpmeet. Lady Roberts certainly appears 
to have rejoiced in subordinating her own com- 
fort and convenience to her husband's military 
duties. To her, this in its way was as great a 
sacrifice to the cause of the empire as the wounds 
which her husband endured in the field. 


‘©OUR FIRST GREAT SORROW.” 


Their first-born, a little girl, arrived on March 
10, 1860, and for twelve months the young 
mother and father lived in the enjoyment of 
parentage in the midst of what he describes as 
new and delightful experiences for the wife amid 
the mountains of Simla. 


Again and again he 
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pauses in his narrative to describe the brilliance 
of the autumn tints on the foliage of mountain 
forests, while the scarlet festoons of the Hima- 
layan vine stood out in brilliant contrast to the 
dark green and solemn deodar. His wife's 
health suffered severely ; but the poor little baby 
died within a week of her first birthday, which 
was ‘‘our first great sorrow,”’ says her father. 


SUNSTROKE. 


The following year his wife took seriously ill 
on the march, and he had to remain behind 
three weeks on the camp-ground until she recov- 
ered to be carried to Lahore. He rode by the 
side of the doolie on a camel. His own health 
suffered in 1863 from a sunstroke at Allahabad. 
It happened quite in the coolest part of the year, 
but it took him a long time to get over. It was 
all owing to his cocked hat, which Sir Hugh 
Rose preferred his staff to wear rather than the 
more serviceable helmet. For months he never 
lost a pain in his head, and for many yoars he 
was very susceptible to the evil influences of the 
sun’s rays. 

HIS INDIAN RECORD. 


In the second volume of his book General 
Roberts teils with his usual modesty and frank- 
ness the story of his campaign. When he was 
placed at the head of the Kurum Valley,expedi- 
tionary column, upon which the brunt of the 
fight lay, he had never before enjoyed the re- 
sponsibility of an independent command. He had, 
however, been well tried and well tested in sub- 
ordinate capacities in everything that was going, 
from the time he landed in India down to the 
outbreak of the Afghan War. He had a narrow 
escape for his life in the Umbeyla campaign. 
He went through the Lushai expedition, and he 
had charge of the transport from India in con- 
nection with the Abyssinian campaign. It is 
evident, although he makes no such claim for 
himself, that the deftness and dispatch with 
which he put the business through, whatever it 
was with which he was charged, impressed all 
those under whose orders he served. A man full 
of energy and resource, in the prime of life, as 
brave as he was lucky, and as indomitable when 
prostrated by sickness as when in vigorous 
health, it is no wonder that employments heaped 
themselves upon him long before his years war- 
ranted his acceptance of positions of such respon- 
sibility. But although he was constantly kept 
busy hurrying hither and thither both in India 
and out, he had no experience of independent 
command until Lord Lytton’s Afghan War. 
Immediately before it broke out he was prepar- 
ing to undertake the duties of a new frontier 
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commissionership of Scinde which was then to 
be created, but as soon as war was decided upon 
with Afghanistan the authorities at once ap- 
pointed «* Bobs” to command one of the columns. 


HIS FIRST AFGHAN VICTORY. 


Nothing could have been more successful than 
the way he handled the force intrusted to him. 
The Afghans occupied an almost impregnable 
position at Peiwar Kotal. The hill on which 
they had established a vastly superior force, both 
in number and in artillery, than that which was 
under the command of General Roberts, would 
have effectually barred the approach to Cabul 
had not a mountain path been discovered on the 
left, along which General Roberts led the bulk 
of his force in person while the feint of an at- 
tack was made in front. The movement was 
brilliantly successful. The Afghans were sur- 
prised sleeping behind their earthworks, and the 
decisive advantage was gained which very short- 
ly afterward was converted into a signal victory. 

The Ameer having departed, the peace of Gan- 
damak was patched up with Yakub Khan, who 
for some troubled months played the part of 
Ameer, disliked by his own subjects and dis- 
trusted—not without cause—by his British sup- 
porters. 

OF CHARASIA. 


THE BATTLE 


General Roberts recorded his opinion frankly 
at the time that the peace would not last, because 
the Afghans had not had a sufficiently severe 
beating, and events were soon to justify his warn- 
ings. General Cavagnari and his staff were 
massacred in Cabul, and on Lord Roberts was 
thrown at # moment’s notice the responsibility of 
avenging his death and reéstablishing British 
prestige in Afghanistan. An expeditionary force 
was hastily put together, and placing himself at 
their head, General Roberts led them over the 
Shutar Garden Pass almost to the gates of Cabul. 
He gives an interesting and somewhat amusing 
account of the way in which he was embarrassed 
by the presence within the camp of the puppet 
Ameer, who, while professing to be a friend and 
ally of the British Government, was suspected, 
probably not without reason, of having, if not 
planned, then certainly connived at the rising of 
which poor Cavagnari was the victim. It was at 
Charasia, before Cabul, that the decisive battle 
was fought which broke the spirit of the Afghans 
and enabled General Roberts to enter Cabul at 
the head of his victorious troops. 


THE ENERGY AND POPULARITY OF ‘‘ BOBS.”’ 


It may be noted as an example of Lord Rob- 
erts’ inexhaustible energy that in the winter of 
1870 he went through a course of electric teleg- 
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raphy. During the Umbeyla campaign all the 
telegraph clerks had been laid up with fever, 
and he could therefore neither send nor receive 
messages. He determined he would never be 
left in that plight again, and therefore qualified 
as a telegraph operator. 

Various little glimpses which we obtain in 
these pages of incidents in the campaign remind 
us of the enthusiastic loyalty which this simple, 
straightforward Englishman was able to inspire 
in the hearts of the natives who served him. In 
the fight at Peiwar Kotal he recalls with feelings 
of gratitude and admiration the devotion of his 
orderlies, of whom he had six—two Sikhs, two 
Gourkhas, and two Pathans. Whenever he went 
into action they always kept close around him, 
determined that no shot should reach him if they 
could prevent it. 


THE RISING OF TRIBES. 


When General Roberts occupied Cabul his 
difficulties were but beginning. He had to de 
vise some kind of government, and Yakub Khan, 
the late Ameer, insisted upon abdicating. While 
discussing those problems the British garrison 
was confronted with a rising of the tribes which 
compelled it to hold on by its eyelids and fight 
for its life. 

The great rising of the tribes under Moham- 
med Jan exposed General Roberts to imminent 
danger of extinction. Had he not wisely decided 
to occupy the Sherpur cantonments instead of 
dividing his force by an attempt to occupy Cabul 
itself, the issue might have been very different. 
As it was, there were moments of intense anxiety. 
General Roberts had a very narrow escape from 
being cut off with a small body of troops, which 
experienced almost the only reverse British 
arms had to endure under his generalship. Im- 
mediately after that the whole country arose 
around them, and Sherpur and one station in the 
pass alone remained in the hands of the British. 
The city of Cabul joined the tribesmen, and at 
one time Sherpur stood like an island in the midst 
of a surging sea of 100,000 armed natives in- 
spired with the passion of patriotism and religion. 
The issue, however, after the first was never se- 
riously in doubt, and when the great combined 
attack of the infuriated multitude on the walls of 
Sherpur had been beaten back, the great confed- 
eracy broke up, the tide of tribal war ebbing as 
rapidly as it rose. 

THE DISASTER AT MAIWAND. 

General Roberts continued to hold his own at 

Cabul until Sir Donald Stewart, fighting his way 


northward from Kandahar, meeting and beating 
the Afghans at Ahmed Khel, arrived in Cabul 
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and took over the command, almost at the same 
moment that Mr. Gladstone succeeded Lord 
Beaconsfield as head of the English Government. 
There seemed good hopes now of getting Abdur 
Rahman installed as Ameer in Cabul, when a 
great disaster overtook the British arms in 
southern Afghanistan. General Burrows, in 
command of a British force of 2,500 men, was 
totally defeated by Ayub Khan at Maiwand, 
losing very nearly one-half of his whole force. 
The survivors shut themselves up behind the 
impregnable walls of Kandahar, while Ayub, 
exulting in the easy victory which he had gained 
over the hated infidel, was recognized as lord of 
all the territory outside the range of the cannon 
on the city walls. 


















THE RELIEF OF KANDAHAR. 





This defeat led to the last great exploit with 
which General Roberts’ name will be forever as- 
sociated. Instead of relieving the garrison at 
Kandahar from Quetta, General Stewart and 
Lord Roberts decided to march a relieving force 
from Cabul to Kandahar, adistance of 300 miles, 
by the same road along which General Stewart 
had fought his way northward. The story of 
that expedition is told very concisely by General 
Roberts. It consisted of almost exactly 10,000 
men of all ranks, with 18 guns; of these nearly 
2,500 were British and 7,000 native. Besides 
the troops there were 8,000 camp followers, 
1,500 Afghan and 1,200 Indian ponies, 4,500 
mules, 1,100 donkeys, and 180 camels. Each 
man carried 70 rounds of ammunition and had 
130 in reserve. Every man was a veteran, and 
all, native and British alike, were animated by 
enthusiastic devotion to their general who had so 
often led them to victory. 

















DEFEAT OF AYUB KHAN. 





THE 





Food and fuel supply were the chief dif- 
ficulties in the way of carrying this force 
of 18,000 men and 11,000 animals across the 
country. Fortunately, however, all difficulties 
were overcome, and the force, which started from 
Cabul on August 9, reached Kelat on the 23d, 
having made a continuous march of 225 miles in 
fourteen days and 136 miles from Ghazni in 
eight days. He had only lost 1 British soldier, 
8 natives, and 11 camp followers. The march 
from Kelat to Kandahar was taken with more 
leisure ; the garrison was safe and there was no 
reason for excessive haste. Unfortunately, four 
days before entering the city General Roberts 
was knocked up with fever, and being unable to 
sit on his horse had to be carried in a doolie. 

. On arriving at Kandahar he found the garrison 
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totally demoralized. The day after his arrival 
General Roberts took out his whole force, fell 
upon Ayub Khan front and rear, and after 
somewhat stiff fighting Ayub Khan’s force was 
shattered into hopeless ruin. Our loss was 3 
British officers killed and 11 wounded, while the 
killed and wounded altogether, natives and 
British, did not amount to 250. Ayub’s camp 
was captured and all his cannon, while he him- 
self fled toward Herat. With that occasion the 
Afghan War came to an end. General Roberts 
was made a G. C. B. and appointed commander- 
in-chief of the Madras army. His health was 
much impaired by his fever, and he had to return 
to India invalided. 


LORD ROBERTS AND HIS TROOPS. 


One of- the best passages in his book is that in 
which he describes his leave-taking from the 
army which he had led so well and which had sup- 
ported him so splendidly. ‘It was with a great 
feeling of sadness” he said ‘‘Good-by”’ to the 
men who had done so much for him. He looked 
upon them, he said, native and British alike, ‘‘as 
valued friends ;” and well he might, for never 
had a commander been better served. 


THE QUEEN’S LETTER. 


After this General Roberts did much good 
work in India, reorganizing the army and ar- 
ranging for the defense of the northwestern fron- 
tier. Asa result he received from his sovereign 
one of those innumerable letters by which her 
majesty has known so well how to reward the 
services and acknowledge the loyalty of those 
who have served her in the field. In October, 
1880, ie returned to England, but before start- 
ing the Viceroy summoned him to Simla, where 
this pleasant surprise awaited him. Lord Rob- 
erts says: ‘‘Lord Ripon received me most 
kindy, and, to my great pride and pleasure, de- 
livered to me a letter from the Queen-Empress, 
written by her majesty’s own hand, which con- 
veyed in the most gracious terms the Queen’s 
satisfaction at the manner in which the service 
intrusted to me had been performed, thanks to 
‘the brave officers and men under my command,’ 
sorrow ‘ for those of her gallant soldiers who fell 
for Queen and country,’ and anxiety for the 
wounded.” 

Lord Roberts is a quiet, keen, cool observer— 
something of a statesman as well as a soldier. 
This is shown by the chapter in his book in 
which he sums up the lessons of the mutiny—a 
valuable state paper, worthy to be had in re- 
membrance by all those who were charged with 
the administration of the Indian empire. 











THE PERILOUS POSITION OF ENGLAND. 


By W. .F. 


WO years ago I made a somewhat audacious 
attempt to forecast the probable course of 
events as respects British public affairs. Read- 
ing that survey to-day, I am almost appalled at 
the accuracy with which I foreshadowed every- 
thing that has now befallen us. In a few plain- 
spoken paragraphs I set out as clearly and as 
precisely as I could what I thought would hap- 
pen. I pointed to the collapse of the Liberal 
party, the break-down of the army, and the dan- 
ger to industrial supremacy involved in the com- 
petition of Germany and America. We stand 
nearer to each of those perils to-day, and their 
existence is no longer denied even by the great- 
est of optimists. But I need not insist upon the 
first and third dangers, although the condition of 
the Liberal party at this moment is even more 
hopeless than it was in 1898. I will only quote 
what I said about the army. Pointing out the 
changes that had taken place in the world, I 
wrote : 

If we are to retain and maintain our position in the 
world, we must promptly and decisively readjust our 
policy to the altered conditions of the new times. The 
most obvious fact of the political situation abroad is 
that while the empire stands in a position of splendid 
isolation, our military system has broken down. It has 
never been readjusted to the expansion, territorial and 
otherwise, which has taken place. It is admittedly in- 
adequate to our needs, almost as inadequate as was the 
navy before 1884. If there is not strenuous national en- 
deavor to provide remedies by constant and strenuous 
action, the historian of the future will have to summa- 
rize the causes of the decline and fall of the British em- 
pire in three pregnant words—suicide from imbecility. 


DISARMED ALBION. 


These anticipations were derided as jeremiads ; 
but who is there who does not recognize that I 
understated rather than overstated the danger of 
the case? What is the position in which we 
stand to-day? Is it not infinitely worse than the 
gloomiest pessimist would have dreamed of pre- 


dicting two years ago? We are still in a condi- 
tion of isolation as complete as we were in 1898 ; 
but instead of having strengthened our army we 
have practically destroyed it. For the whole of 
the present year the British army is practically 
as useless for the defense of our shores as if 
every available man were locked up with General 
White in Ladysmith. 

South Africa, indeed, has become a huge Lady- 
smith, in which our troops and all our generals 


STEAD. 


are practically prisoners of war, and that at a 
time when the feeling against us on the continent 
has risen to a height hitherto without parallel. 
Nor is it only the regular army that has been in- 
terned in South Africa. We are busy, amid in- 
finite ululations of self-satisfied conceit, in pulling 
to pieces with both hands the only two remaining 
forces which we have to guard our shores against 
a foreign invasion. The militia, already 20,000 
below its nominal strength, is being depleted to 
provide garrisons for our Mediterranean for- 
tresses, while the backbone is being taken out of 
all the most efficient corps of volunteers by sum- 
moning their most active members to volunteer 
for service in Africa. Ten thousand yeomanry 
are being scraped together in order that the last 
remnant of a regular mounted force may be taken 
away from England, while we are so completely 
denuded of artillery that we are even removing 
the 4.7-inch guns from our coast fortifications in 
order to strengthen our artillery in Africa. In 
view of the continental situation it is a clear case 
of imperial /felo-de-se. The empire, stripped of 
its armor. has its hands tied behind its back and 
its bare throat exposed to the keen knife of its 
bitterest enemies. 


A PROPHECY OF DOOM. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, speaking on the sub- 
ject of the peril which we are confronting with 
such a light heart, remarked : 


Our imperialists had been living in a fool’s paradise, 
mistaking vast possessions for strength, vast claims for 
practical possessions, and self-interest for solid rights. 
If those people would persist, in blind defiance of facts, 
in regarding the assertion of realities as mere wind and 
disregarding the remonstrances of the civilized world 
against the arrogant assertion of paramount rights, we 
might indeed see a catastrophe such as had never be- 
fallen these islands since the present dynasty succeeded 
to that of the Stuarts. 


Unless there is an immediate reaction on the 
part of the sober and serious citizens, this catas- 
trophe very shortly may not be spoken of as a 
mere possibility. It may overwhelm us before 
midsummer. 

IN 


LONDON PERIL. 


Hitherto our imperial defense has had a very 
slender margin. of security; but for the last 
twenty years the principle has been recognized 
by both parties, on the advice of the responsible 
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military authorities, that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the safety of the empire to make mili- 
tary provision against a sudden predatory raid 
on London. Parliament has accepted this policy 
and has repeatedly voted sums—inadequate, per- 
haps, but nevertheless sufficient to affirm the 
principle—for providing a series of fortified 
stations and military depots which would en- 
circle London with a rough-and-ready system 
of defenses should an army be landed on our 
shores. Although Lord Wolseley is said to 
have remarked that if the French once landed 
100,000 men on our south coast it would be im- 
possible to prevent them reaching London, it 
was calculated that the difficulty of transporting 
100,000 men across the channel before our fleet 
could interfere with the operation would be suf- 
ficient to secure us against the danger of the ar- 
rival of so large a force. But if, with our regu- 
lar army at home, we could not protect London 
against a French army of 100,000, it is a mere 
rule-of-three proposition that with all our troops 
locked up in South Africa we are in a worse 
position to defend the capital against a raid of 
50,000 men. It is this danger we are blindly 
and recklessly incurring. 
A POSSIBLE FORAY FROM FRANCE. 


In discussing this question I do not go one 
single step beyond the position which has been 
taken up by all competent military authorities 
and successive administrations. It is regarded 
as an axiom that the channel fleet cannot be per- 
manently stationed in the channel without fatally 
impairing the mobility of our navy, which is 
half its strength. If the channel fleet were lured 
away to the Mediterranean, the French have 
ampie transport to convey 50,000 men with ade- 
quate artillery across the channel in twenty-four 
hours. Further, it does not require military 
authorities to teach the ordinary man in the 
street that a compact field force of 50,000 men, 
with a large park of quick-firing guns, would 
simply make mince-meat of any force that we 
could put against it that was not provided with 
artillery. If even the Boers can best us with 
guns, dare we venture to believe that we can 
hold our own against the French? What would 
happen would be that every available man of our 
broken-up militia and our decapitated volunteers 
would be hurried to the front to defend as best they 
could the hills to the south of London. According 
to the plans of the War Office, they ought to find 
there depots adequately provided with trenching 
tools, guns, and all the material for defending the 
capital. In reality they will find none of such 
things. The result is that from the military point 
of view it is almost as certain as a proposition 
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in Euclid that if such a force were once landed it 
would make its way to London. Supposing 
that it could reach Woolwich and be in posses- 
sion of the arsenal for only a single day, a far 
more deadly blow would be struck against the 
efficiency of the empire than if they had captured 
an army in the field or destroyed the channel 
fleet. For Woolwich is our only arsenal, and its 
destruction would strike us in our most vulner- 
able point. 


OUR ONLY ARSENAL. 


This suggestion as to Woolwich arsenal being 
the objective of an invading force, which would 
bé sacrificed without hesitation in order to attain 
so great an end, is no new idea. Marshal von 
Wrangel, the father of the Prussian army, 
always used to say that if ever England found 
itself at war with Germany, the first intimation 
which the English would have that they were at 
war with Germany would be to read in the morn- 
ing newspapers, side by side with the declaration 
of war at midnight at Berlin, the news that Wool- 
wich arsenal was in flames. 

The way in which the German general pro- 
posed to effect this end differed considerably 
from the predatory raid which we are contem- 
plating from France; but that was only due to 
the fact that the German seaports do not lie so 
convenient for preparing the descent of-a raid as 
the French ports in the channel. The essential 
point was that Marshal von Wrangel contem- 
plated a crushing blow at Woolwich as the open- 
ing move in a war against England, and that to 
attain that end he did not in the least hesitate at 
sacrificing all the troops which would be neces- 
sary to achieve so coveted an object. Besides, 
the sacrifice would only mean that they would be 
taken prisoners of war, and would return home 
safe when the war was at an end. 


WHAT ABOUT THE FLEET ? 


Those who refuse to listen to any warning re- 
ply that we can rely upon the fleet. I am not 
in the least disposed to minimize the value of the 
fleet. If it had not been for the rebuilding of 
the fleet our position at present would be even 
more critical than it is. What our supreme 
navy can dq is not to guarantee us against a 
predatory raid, but to render abortive any scheme 
for the conquest of England by making it im- 
possible for the invading army to maintain its 
communications with its base in France or to 
provide for its safe retreat. 

According to the familiar saying of Moltke, 
the German staff had a hundred excellent plans 
for landing an army in England, but he had 
never been able to discover one for getting it out 
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of the country after it had been landed; and 
that is true so long as our fleet is supreme on the 
seas. But the danger which the Duke of Dev- 
onshire, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and Mr. 
Stanhope (former secretary of war), as well as 
the heads of the War Office, for the last twenty 
years have agreed in regarding as a possibility 
against which due precaution should be taken, is 
the sudden descent upon our coast of a mobile 
force, strong in artillery, which would make a 
rush for London, knowing perfectly well that 
after it had destroyed the arsenal and wrought 
such havoc as it could in the capital, every man 
of the force would be taken prisoner. It is a 
superior Jameson’s raid we have to fear, against 
which we have taken no adequate precautions. 


THE CHANCES OF A WAR WITH FRANCE, 


The French, it is airily said, would never risk 
the loss of their fleet, even although they were 
lured to destruction by the bait of a helpless 
London. Those who say so forget one or two 
things. First, that the French are quite as capa- 
ble of under-estimating the fighting force of the 
British fleet as our sapient authorities, journalis- 
tic and otherwise, were of under-estimating the 
fighting force of the Boers. Secondly, that if 
the French were convinced that their fleet could 
not face ours in the open sea, they would shut it 
up in their fortified harbors, which, in the ab- 
sence of any adequate military force, we could 
not possibly attack. 

A third point which people seem to forget is 
that France is quite as capable as ourselves of 
going mad. Every one admits that if Lord 
Kitchener had not acted with immense tact in his 
dealings with Major Marchand, a single shot fired 
at Fashoda would have precipitated war in Eu- 
rope, no matter how unprepared the French were 
for thateventuality. It is easy to see how another 
complication arising, let us say, out of the New- 
foundland fisheries or some incident in Delagoa 
Bay might precipitate war, sorely against the 
better judgment of all the sane and sober people 
in France. In sucha case the French have made 
no secret of their belief that a descent such as we 
have suggested would be their most effective 
weapon of offense against us. 


THE GERMAN CHALLENGE TO NAVAL SUPREMACY. 


It is precisely on this question of the fleet that 
I am filled with the gravest alarm, and that not 
without cause. ‘T'wo years ago, in surveying the 
possible dangers of the future, I alluded to the 
determination of Germany to strengthen her 
fleet, but I did not venture to believe that it 
would enter into the head of the German Em. 
peror deliberately to challenge the naval suprem- 
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acy of Great Britain. That I regarded as 
unassailable. It was certainly not challenged 
by the naval programme which the Emperor had 
just introduced as the corollary of the seizure of 
Kiao-Chau. 

But alas! how changed is the situation to- 
day! We have, as the new year’s message of 
the German Emperor, a declaration which rings 
throughout the world that as his grandfather 
made the German army supreme on land, it is 
his determination to create an equally supreme 
navy. This speech, following as it does the 
debate upon the naval programme introduced by 
Herr von Bilow for doubling the German navy 
in the next twenty years, is a plain and unmis- 
takable intimation that Germany intends to chal- 
lenge our dominion on the seas. The German 
Emperor is quite enough of an Englishman to 
realize that in sea power lies the secret of empire, 
and as he is determined to have a colonial em- 
pire, he is equally determined not to hold that 
empire by sufferance of Great Britain. There- 
fore the moment he returned from his visit to 
Windsor and Sandringham he launched his new 
naval programme, which was frankly declared 
in the Reichstag to be aimed directly at England. 

It will be accepted by the representatives of 
the German people on the wave of anti- British 
feeling roused by our war in South Africa. 
How intense that feeling is at the present mo- 
ment may be imagined from the fact that the 
Koelnische Zeitung, which deprecates the unbri- 
dled expression of hostility to England, can only 
bring itself to say that ‘‘until the proposal to 
double the strength of the fleet has been carried 
out the conflict with England must be carefuliy 
avoided.” In other words, the fleet is to be 
doubled in order that that conflict can be sought 
and Germany installed in the place of England 
as mistress of the seas. 


WHAT THE FRENCH ARE THINKING. 


This is serious enough, but for the immediate 
moment it is less serious than deductions which 
the Chauvinists of France are drawing from our 
reverses in the Transvaal as to the possibility of 
successfully challenging English naval supremacy. 
In the new number of the Nouvelle Revue there 
occurs a very significant passage in the chronique 
for the month which confirms our worst misgiv- 
ings on this subject. The writer, like every 
other European observer, regards the present 
war as undertaken by Mr. Chamberlain as the 
catspaw of the financiers. ‘‘These people,” says 
the writer, ‘‘have let loose the war not with a 
light heart, but with a single eye to the opera- 
tions on the stock exchange. To that end they 
have endangered their country and exposed the 
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empire to infinite damage in the estimation of 
mankind.” 

The writer then proceeds to say that judging 
from what has happened to the English army, it 
is impossible to avoid the question, Is it not pos- 
sible that the Engiish navy put to the test might 
prove equally worthless? Without doubt it is 
more numerous, but so was the English army in 
the Transvaal. Even in this campaign the ma- 
rine artillery have given many proofs of their ex- 
treme weakness. This French writer continues : 

The officers are reared upon traditions which are 
not worth as much as ours, and when it comes to 
the question of the number of the personnel the 
effectives of our fleet are twice as numerous as 
those of Great Britain. In brief, it may be assumed 
that French patriotism, excited and raised above itself, 
like that of the Boers, would have chances of victory 
as good as the Boers in the Transvaal have had upon 
land. This I believe sincerely, and I am convinced of 
it more and more by everything that I know and by 
all that I read. 


CASSANDRA’S JUSTIFICATION. 


If such a conviction as this gains possession of . 


the excitable French mind, we do not need to 
go further back than the history of the last three 
months to see that there would not be more than 
the thickness of a piece of tissue paper between 
us and a war with France if any incident arose 
which kindled popular passion on either side of 
the channel. I loathe and detest having to re- 
peat this warning note in the hearing of my 
countrymen ; but while the ears of our rulers are 
so deaf that they will not hear and their eyes so 
blind that they will not see or understand the 
handwriting on the wall, what is to be done but 
to continue to repeat, in season and out of sea- 
son, the unheeded warnings, the justice of which 
is being verified day by day? Nay, have not 
the results in South Africa far exceeded the 
very worst the greatest alarmists ever ventured 
to foreshadow as a possible consequence of our 
national crime? Nemesis has us by the heel 
indeed when in one single week three of our 
best generals, with the flower of the British army 
under their command, have had to retreat with 
heavy loss after three pitched battles with the 
peasants of the Dutch republics. 


THE DEFEATS OF GATACRE AND METHUEN. 


The defeat of General Gatacre at Stormberg, 
where under guidance of a chance policeman he 
marched his troops into an impossible position, 
from which they only emerged with the loss of 
nearly 1,000 men, 600 of whom went as prison- 
ers to Pretoria, was ascribed by him to ill-luck, 
but by the Boers to the manifest finger of God. 
Lord Methuen, after having in three successive 
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engagements dislodged the Boers from the posi- 
tions which they had taken up to retard his ad- 
vance on Kimberley, delivered what he hoped 
would be a final assault on the Dutch trenches at 
Magersfontein After spending Sunday in can- 
nonading the Boer positions he launched his men 
in the early dawn on Monday against the lines of 
the enemy. The Highland Brigade, marching 
in close ranks in quarter column, pressed eagerly 
to the point where they expected to deliver their - 
attack. 

Suddenly the Boer trenches, concealed by foli- 
age, blazed with fire. A continuous storm of 
bullets swept across the plain, and in one minute 
650 of the Highlanders under General Wauchope 
lay dead or dying on the veldt. General Wau- 
chope himself was killed, and in that fatal mo- 
ment the issue of the battle was decided. Re- 
peated attempts were made to retrieve the for- 
tune of the day, but without success. When 
the sun set Lord Methuen, who had lost about 
1,000 men, fell back upon his position on the 
Modder River. 


BULLER’S REVERSE. 


The humiliating reverse at Stormberg and the 
decisive check at Magersfontein only intensified 
the longing of the war party to hear good news 
from Buller. That general, instead of carrying 
out his original plan of campaign of massing an 
overwhelming force in Cape Colony and march- 
ing directly to the heart of the republics, had 
been induced, possibly for political reasons, to 
split up his command and to undertake person- 
ally the relief of Ladysmith. As he advanced 
the Boers fell back to the Tugela, which, accord- 
ing to General Buller, ought to have been the 
most advanced position which we should have 
attempted to hold in Natal. 

Everybody believed in Buller. He was ex- 
perienced in African warfare. He knew and did 
not underestimate his enemy. Only sixteen miles 
from the Tugela was a garrison which it was 
hoped would not fail to attack the Boers in the 
rear when Buller was engaging them in front. 
In order to whet anticipation of victory a report 
was circulated that Ladysmith had been relieved 
and thousands of Boers made prisoners. 

Such were the foolish delusions with which the 
British public lulled itself to sleep on the night of 
Friday, the 17th. The turn of the tide, it was 
believed, had come, and a brilliant and decisive 
victory on the Tugela would efface all the painful 
memories of the defeats of Gatacre and Methuen. 
When we opened our eyes on Saturday morning 
we knew the facts. General Buller had made 
his long-threatened attack, and had failed more 
completely than either Gatacre or Methuen. He 
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had chosen his own time and his own place. He 
had under his command all the men and all the 
guns which he considered necessary, and he 
flung them at the Dutch position, only to recoil 
broken and spent like a wave which has hurled 
itself against the rocks which guard our native 
land. He had lost over 1,000 men and 11 guns. 
He made absolutely no impression upon the Boer 
position, which remained impervious and impreg- 
nable after as before his assault. 


NEMESIS ! 


Since the French started for Berlin to find 
themselves at Sedan, no nation has ever gone 
into a war with such braggart confidence to ex- 
perience so cruel a disillusion. And the worst 
of it was that in their secret hearts even the 
most passionate advocates of the war could not 
altogether silence the still, small voice which 
told us that it served us right. 

But having entered upon a course of wrong- 
doing and committed themselves to a wanton, 
unnecessary, and criminal war, it was not to be 
expected that our rulers, with their aiders and 
abettors in the press and in the so-called oppo- 
sition, would consent to accept even such a series 
of defeats as the condemnation of that tribunal 
to whose verdict Mr. Chamberlain so confidently 
appealed. Instead of repenting, confessing their 
sins, and attempting to make reparation for their 
wrong-doing, they merely determined to strug- 
gle forward more madly than ever in their ap- 
pointed course. 

More troops were ordered to be sent out. The 
colonies were summoned to send additional reén- 
forcements ; 10,000 yeomanry cavalry were to be 
raised at home and dispatched in hot haste. Our 
last reserves were called out. Further drafts 
were made upon the militia, and worst of all an 
appeal was made to 60 volunteer rifle corps to 
raise each 6 officers and 110 men to volunteer 
for service in South Africa, where they would 
be attached to the regiments in the field. 

Then by way of emphasizing the fact that all 
our previous preparations had been mistaken 
and that we had erred in every respect, even in 
the choice of officers, Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener were dispatched to take over the direc- 
tion of the whole business. These measures 
were hailed with acclamation as indicating our 
unalterable resolve to ‘‘ put the thing through.” 


A COMPETENT WITNESS. 


Meanwhile the news from the seat of war gave 
no encouragement to the belief that Lord Rob- 
erts and Lord Methuen would find their task ma- 
terially improved by the addition of the yeoman- 
ry, volunteers, and colonial contingents. By 
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rare good fortune there happens to be among the 
innumerable Englishmen in South Africa one 
who has an eye to see and a pen to write, who 
has access to the columns of the London press. 
Mr.. Winston Churchill is an officer in the army 
who has seen service both on the northwest fron- 
tier of India and in Lord Kitchener’s campaign, 
which he has described so admirably in his book, 
‘¢The River War.” Mr. Churchill was captured 
by the Boers when the disaster occurred to the 
armored train near Estcourt. He was taken pris- 
oner to Pretoria, whence after a time he made 
his escape and rejoined the British forces. He 
had, therefore, unequaled opportunities of know- 
ing how things stand in the Transvaal. Now 
what is it he says ? 


BRITON VERSUS BOER—VERDICT. 


He says that, as might be expected, the bur- 
den of the war rests heavy on the Boers, that 
they are suffering particularly from the loss of 
horses, but that their losses in men have been 
comparatively slight. He does not consider that, 
including all those who are down from disease, 
they have lost more than 2,000 men since the 
war began. We have lost 7,000, not including 
those who are down with disease, and whose 
numbers are never estimated. He tells us, fur- 
ther, that in his estimation one Boer fighting in 
his own country in his own way is a match for 
from three to five British soldiers—an estimate 
which is not very far below the standard which 
the Boers themselves have always maintained 
was correct. 

The net result of three months’ fighting, there- 
fore, has been to verify, in the opinion of this 
shrewd and experienced observer, the estimate of 
the superiority of the Boer to the Briton, which 
was hitherto regarded as the supreme instance of 
the ignorant insolence of our foes. Further, 
Mr. Churchill thinks that we shall need 250,000 
men before we can ‘‘ put the thing through,” an 
estimate which may be commended to those per- 
sons who are quite sure we shall muddle through 
somehow, although it would probably tax their 
wit to explain where the extra 100,000 are to 
come from or how they are to be fed, and what 
transport is to be employed when we get them to 
South Africa. 


WHAT MEN THEY ARE, THESE BOERS ! 


Mr. Churchill’s letter describing his experi- 
ences after his capture by the Boers raises him 
at once to the highest rank in his profession. 
Nothing that Forbes or Ruszell ever wrote was. 
better than his description of the first night 


which he spent in the Boer camp. He was im- 
mensely surprised by the discovery that the 
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Boers treated him with the utmost humanity, for 
as he says: ‘‘] had read much of the literature 
of this land of lies, and fully expected every 
hardship and indignity.” ‘‘Land of lies” is 
good. If the devil be the father of lies, he 
would certainly find himself in the heart of his 
family in South Africa. But here, at last, is 
one man who can speak the truth, and this is 
what he tells us: 

What men they were, these Boers! I thought of 
them as I had seen them in the morning riding forward 
through the rain—thousands of independent riflemen, 
thinking for themselves, possessed of beautiful weapons, 
led with skill, living as they rode without commissariat 
or transport or ammunition column, moving like the 
wind, and supported by iron constitutions and a stern, 
hard Old Testament God who should surely smite the 
Amalekites hip and thigh. And then, above the rain- 
storm that beat loudly on the corrugated iron, I heard 
the sound of a chant. The Boers were singing their 
evening psalm, and the menacing notes—more full of 
indignant war than love and mercy—struck a chill into 
my heart, so that I thought after all that the war was 
unjust, that the Boers were better men than we, that 
Heaven was against us, that Ladysmith, Mafeking, and 
Kimberley would fall, that the Estcourt garrison would 
perish, that foreign powers would intervene, that we 
should lose South Africa, and that that would be the be- 
ginning of theend. So for the time I despaired of the 
empire ; nor was it till the morning sun—all the brighter 
after the rain-storms, all the warmer after the chills— 
struck in through the windows that things reassumed 
their true colors and proportions, 

Nous verrons! But unless we repent I should 
back Mr. Churchill’s evening meditations against 


his morning reflections. 
THE DANGER AT DELAGOA BAY. 


It may be taken for granted that we shall not 
beat the Boers by fighting. All than we can 
hope to do is to wear them out by sheer starva- 
tion, and in order to do this it is certain that 
there will be a continually increasing demand for 
the closing of the Boers’ back door at Delagoa 
Bay. This, however, is much easier said than 
done, and it is quite possible that the attempt to 
close it without violating international law may 
raise questions which will bring the European 
powers into the field. Already we have seized a 
German East African steamer, the Bundesrath, 
as it was approaching Delagoa Bay, and have 
carried it off to Durban, because it had on board 
three German officers and twenty men in khaki 
uniform, who, the captors believed, were going 
to join the Boers. 

The Germans are of course very irate as to 
this seizure of a vessel under the German flag, 
and it is difficult for us, in view of the protests 
which we raised against the captured Confederate 
envoys on board the Zrent, not to sympathize 
largely with the German protest. 
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Some very’ 








nice questions of international law will be raised 
before we succeed in excluding either volunteers 
or breadstuffs from the Portuguese port. In the 
case of breadstuffs we can only prevent their im- 
portation by abandoning one of our most cher- 
ished principles—namely, that breadstuffs were 
not to be seized when intended for the consump- 
tion of the civil population. But so great is the 
frenzy of the moment that our government 
seems capable of abandoning every principle in 
order to strengthen infinitesimally the force with 
which it strikes the heart of the Transvaal. 


AN OPPOSITION THAT DARE NOT OPPOSE. 


While our empire is staggering with drunken 
steps down the steep and bloody path which leads 
to the abyss, the voice of protest at home is al- 
most silenced. Sir William Harcourt is dumb, 
Mr. Morley makes no sound, Mr. Courtney is as 
silent as the rest. Those Liberals who do speak, 
like Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. 
Asquith, affirm as strongly as any members of 
the administration the necessity of ‘‘ putting the 
thing through. ’’ 

A small remnant alone keeps up with courage 
and resolution the demand that the war should 
be brought to a close at once by a prompt confes- 
sion of our sins and an offer to make compensa- 
tion. Mr. Silas Hocking has taken the initiative 
in summoning a conference of those who are 
against the war; but at present, although there 
is a widespread sentiment among the dumb 
classes of the community in favor-of stopping the 
war, it is not to be expected that Mr. Hocking’s 
conference or the efforts of his allies will in any 
way interfere with the efforts which the govern- 
ment is making to prosecute the war. Already 
the children of Ananias and Sapphira are declar- 
ing that the responsibility for the war and for its 
consequent disasters rests upon the head of those 
who protested against the enterprise upon which 
Mr. Chamberlain entered with such a light heart. 
We encouraged the Boers, it is said, to believe 
that England would not fight. 

As a matter of fact, it cannot be too frequent- 
ly repeated that if we had only had more courage 
and confidence, and been able to assure the Boers 
that we were strong enough to keep Mr. Cham- 
berlain within the bounds of reason, there would 
have been no ultimatum and there would have 
been no war. It was only when those of us who 
protested against the war had to regretfully in- 
form President Kriger that there existed no 
group or party in England strong enough to pre- 
vent Mr. Chamberiain making war if he once de- 
cided upon it, that the Boers gave up all hope of 
a pacific settlement and launched the ultimatum 
which began the war. 
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THE SEQUEL—UNIVERSAL CONSCRIPTION. 


So far from the efforts of those who protested 
against the war being directed to weakening the 
armed strength of Great Britain, it is much 
more likely that its influence will be thrown in 
exactly the opposite direction. It is not those 
of us who are derided as idiots, as peace-at-any- 
price men, who under-estimate the need of plac- 
ing our empire in an adequate posture of defense. 
What we say is that the war in South Africa 
should be stopped because it is initially unjust, 
and that as a nation we ought to be strong 
enough to be just and fear not. And, further, 
we see that if we are not strong enough to dare 
to be just, the sooner we make ourselves so the 
better ; and in view of the situation in which the 
criminal recklessness of our ministers has in- 
volved us, it will be suicide not to take imme- 
diate measures to at least safeguard our capital 
from the danger of a sudden deadly foray. 

It seems but tco likely that compulsory mili- 
tary service in some form or another will be the 
inevitable sequel to this unhappy war, and all 
that we can hope for is to see to it that the 
principle of compulsion is applied on a Swiss 
rather than a German basis. It cannot be too 


distinctly declared once for all that we who ob- 
ject to the war have done nothing whatever to 


limit the purchase of a single gun or the raising 
of a single soldier. On the contrary, it has 
been from our camp that there has been con- 
stantly heard a warning voice as to the need for 
greater preparations than those which ministers 
undertook and which at this moment they are 
willing to put in hand. 


A WARNING PRECEDENT. 


One word more on this subject. It is true 
that nearly all Parliamentary leaders on both sides 
are hopelessly and irrevocably committed to the 
prosecution of this war. It is therefore assumed 
by some that nothing possibly can happen which 
would render a pacific settlement possible. Those 
who say so forget what happened in France in 
1871. The men of the Third Republic differed 
endlessly among themselves ; but one thing they 
agreed upon, and that was in making a clean sweep 
of the whole imperialist crew who were in any 
way responsible for the war. It is by no means 
beyond the range of an ordinary imagination to 
see howa combination of foreign war and domes- 
tic revolution would make as clean a sweep of the 
present governing classes in England as the men 
of the Fourth September made of the Bonapart- 
ists in France 
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We have had humiliation: after humiliation, 
but it would not seem that the proud spirit of 
our jingoes is yet sufficiently abased to induce 
them to tolerate any suggestion that we should 
in a day of national humiliation give expression 
to our sorrow for the sins which have brought 
upon us as a natural retribution-the miseries which 
we are at present enduring. Among the innu- 
merable letters which have been written on the 
subject of the proposed day of humiliation, none 
sounds so true a note and touches so directly the 
core of the question as that written by Sir Ed- 
ward Clarke, who deprecates a day of humilia- 
tion on the ground that it would only provoke a 
mischievous and most unseemly controversy : 


The mere suggestion has produced a correspondence 
in which those who minister in Christ’s Church have 
repudiated their Master’s plainest teaching, and laymen 
scoff at the idea of the divine government of the world. 
A day so set apart would be kept as a holiday, and pul- 
pits would be used, as they are being used every Sun- 
day, to inflame the pride and passion of our peopie and 
to dull and sear their consciences. So far as any Chris- 
tian spirit is left in the Church it can find expression in 
the prayers of the Liturgy better than in occasional 
prayers in which much less of that spirit is to be found. 


How far any Christian spirit is left in the 
Church is a moot question on which Sir Edward 
Clarke, like a wise man, refrains from expressing 
a decided opinion. 


FAMINE-STRICKEN INDIA. 


While we are wasting the resources of our 
people in waging a wanton war in South Africa 
the cry of famine-stricken India falls upon deaf 
ears. According to the latest information, the 
scarcity of food extends over an area twice as 
large as France and affects a population of over 
50,000,000. More than one-half of these are 
British subjects. At present 2,000,000 are kept 
from absolutely dying of starvation by the weekly 
dole of the Indian Government ; but the number 
is said to be increasing at the rate of 250,000 a 
week. 

The White Man’s Burden becomes tangible 
and visible to us when we have to raise £350,000 
a month to ‘fill full the mouth of famine.”’ 
According to competent local authorities, the 
famine is even greater than that which called 
forth the charity of England three years ago. 
Mansion House funds, however, are not available 
for famine-stricken India to-day. We are too 
busily engaged in creating a famine in South 
Africa to have any money to spare for our 
unfortunate fellow-subjects in India. 





THE TREASURY AND THE MONEY MARKET. 


BY CHARLES A. CONANT. 


BOUNDING prosperity among the Ameri- 
can people is almost as serious an embar- 
rassment to the finances of the Government as a 
period of business depression. The Treasury is 
threatened with as much trouble during the 
coming summer and autumn in getting rid of 
surplus revenue as it was a few years ago. in 
finding the means for meeting a deficit. The 
mere piling up of surplus money from the pro 
ceeds of taxation would in itself excite criticism, 
but conditions are made worse by the effect upon 
the money market. The money received for 
taxes goes into the Treasury, and if it 1s not paid 
out again for the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment it is withdrawn from the use of the 
business community. It is this fact which brings 


the operations of the Treasury into such close 
relations with the business world and makes a 
large surplus a serious threat to merchants and 


bankers as well as a subject of direct interest to 
the taxpayer. The present condition of the 
Treasury grows in some degree out of the prep- 
arations made for the Spanish war. These 
preparations proved, by the early termination of 
the war, to be somewhat more than sufficient, 
but the money thus collected has been constantly 
increased of late by the receipts from other 
sources, which are due in large measure to the 
activity of business. 

At about the time when expenditures began for 
the war, at the close of February, 1898, the cash 
balance of the Treasury was $225,564,204.. The 
proceeds of the Dingley revenue law had at that 
time just begun to meet the ordinary expenses of 
the Government upon a peace basis. The pro- 
ceeds of the issue of 3-per-cent. bonds by Secre- 
tary Gage added about $199,000,000 to the re- 
sources of the Treasury. The war revenue act, 
passed on June 14, 1898, authorized taxes which 
have apparently provided about $110,000,000 per 
year, or $165,000,000 from July 1, 1898, to De- 
cember 31, 1899. Here were extraordinary re- 
sources of $364,000,000 which would have 
swelled the cash balance to $589,000,000 if they 
had been turned into the Treasury on February 
28, 1898. The expenditure for the Spanish war 
and the maintenance of garrisons in the con- 
quered territories, up to the close of the last fis- 
cal year on June 30, 1899, was estimated in the 


Review or Reviews for September, 1898, * at from 
$250,000,000 to $281,000,000. The actual ex- 
cess of war and navy expenditures from March 1, 
1898, to June 30,1899, over the figures for cor- 
responding peaceful months in 1897 and 1898, 
was $260,405,983. The amount was probably 
swelled by the operations in the Philippines above 
what it would otherwise have been, but does not 
include the $20,000,000 paid to Spain as an 
equivalent for the assumption by Spain of the 
bonded indebtedness of those islands. The six 
months from July 1 to December 31, 1899, 
showed an excess of expenditures for the War 
and Navy Departments of $55,600,000 over the 
same months of 1897. The entire expenditures 
on account of the war, therefore, including the 
payment for the Philippines, amounted on Decem- 
ber 31 last to about $336,000,000. This would 
have absorbed all but $28,000,000 of the funds 
raised for the special purposes of the war and have 
left the cash balance at about $253,000,000. 
These figures seem to indicate that Secretary Gage 
did not greatly overestimate the possible expense 
of the contest and that Congress did not add too 
largely to the resources of the Treasury by the 
war revenue legislation. 

The element which has upset these calculations 
and accumulated a Treasury balance of $283,- 
595,453 on December 31, 1899, is the remark- 
able prosperity of the country, which has swelled 
the revenue under the old laws. This balance, 
although $58,000,000 larger than that on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1898, does not represent the entire 
amount of money received beyond the ordinary 
needs of the Treasury. The balance is only the 
net result of the constant accumulation of money 
and of several measures taken by Mr. Gage to 
keep the amount under control. What the bal- 
ance would have been if no such measures had 
been taken is compactly put in the following 
table : 


Cash balance December 31, 1899 
Redemption 4 and 5 per cent. bonds........ 
Anticipations of interest. 


$283,598, 453 
21,771,867 
6.000,000 


$311,365,320 


* Article by the present writer on ‘‘The Cost and Fi- 
nances of the Spanish War,” REVIEW OF REviEws, Vol. 
XVIII., p. 317. 





THE TREASURY AND THE MONEY MARKET. 


How Secretary Gage kept the balance under 
control and averted a panic at several critical 
stages during the autumn forms an interesting 
chapter of financial history, which has heretofore 
been presented only in fragments. There have 
been periods in the business history of the coun- 
try when the withdrawal of large sums from the 
money market produced no injurious effect. 
Several causes combined, however, during last 
year to make this influence extremely dangerous, 
not only to speculation on the stock exchanges, 
but to the general business of the country. These 
causes may be described generally as the large 
demand for capital and the demand for currency. 
The demand for capital has been felt on every 
European money market as the result of railroad 
construction in Asia and Africa and great in- 
dustrial enterprises in Russia and China, and has 
raised the discount rate for money at every Kuro- 
pean bank. Such influences inevitably react up- 
on the New York market, and their power has 
been shown by considerable exports of gold in 
the face of an apparently enormous balance due 
our merchants and bankers by those of Europe. 
The demand for currency is one of the phases of 
the demand for capital which has been rendered 
peculiarly acute in the United States by the cur- 
rency and banking laws. ‘There has been practi- 
cally no means of increasing the currency, except 
by the production and importation of gold, since 
the repeal of the silver purchase law in 1893, 
while there has been a great demand for an in- 
crease, growing out of the enlarged volume of 
business. 

The Treasury was reduced in the autumn of 
1898 to a point where it was impossible to con- 
tinue exchanges of small notes for gold, and the 
quantity of such notes on hand, even including 
silver certificates, was reduced on December 30, 
1898, to $21,738,227. Secretary Gage early 
appreciated the fact that a convulsion might 
occur in the money market, reaching even to 
hampering the movement of the crops, if every- 
thing possible was not done to return to the use 
of the people the money taken from them by 
taxation. This money would have followed a 
regular current into the Treasury and out again 
if receipts had no more than equaled expendi- 
tures. It was the accumulating surplus of re- 
ceipts which gave trouble and which it was nec- 
essary to find some means of restoring to active 
use. A series of well-considered measures fol- 
lowed each other from time to time, with the 
result of avoiding what otherwise might have 
proved a dangerous congestion of funds in the 
Treasury and a convulsion in the market. These 
measures may be set forth under the following 
heads : 
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I.—THE ISSUE OF GOLD CERTIFICATES. 


The issue of certificates by the Treasury upon 
the deposit of gold was suspended by Secretary 
Carlisle in the autumn of 1893, under a law which 
directed that ‘‘the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall suspend the issue of such gold certificates 
whenever the amount of gold coin and gold bul- 
lion in the Treasury reserved for the redemption 
of the United States notes falls below $100,000, - 
000." There was some doubt whether there was 
any authority to resume the issuance of certificates 
after it was once suspended, and Secretary Gage 
refused to issue them up to August last. When 
he observed, however, the intensity of the pres- 
sure for paper currency, he decided, under au- 
thority of an opinion from the Attorney-General, 
to resume the issuance of certificates. The result 
was to cause large deposits of gold in the Treas- 
ury by bankers in order to obtain certificates. 
The total gold holdings of the Treasury increased 
from $277,848,322 on August 1 to $317,446, 960 
on September 1. and the outstanding gold certifi- 
cates increased from $32,593,789 to $68, 688,989. 
The certificates were eagerly sought in exchange 
for gold all through the autumn and winter, until 
the amount outstanding on January 2, 1900, 
reached $161,122,797. The amount of gold in the 
Treasury on the latter date was $398,032,027, or 
about $120,000,000 more than on August 1. 

The issue of gold certificates did not increase 
the quantity of money in the country. It aided, 
however, in relieving the pressure upon the 
money market, because it permitted the. trans- 
formation of gold coin, a form of currency to 
which the people were little accustomed, into the 
convenient form of paper notes. That these 
notes were much desired in the smallest de- 
nominations was indicated by the fact that gold 
certificates for $20, the lowest denomination al- 
lowed by law, amounted on December 31, 1899, 
to $53,906,764, which was more than three 
times the highest point attained by this denomi- 
nation in any previous year. 


II.—THE ANTICIPATION OF INTEREST. 


The second device adopted by Secretary Gage 
to prevent the congestion of money in the Treas- 
ury and its withdrawal from use was to pay 
interest on the public debt in advance of its be- 
coming due. This would be a bad speculation 
for a business man, because he keeps his surplus 
funds in investments, which afford some return ; 
but in the case of the Government nothing would 
be gained by holding on to money which was 
lying idle in the Treasury in excess of any legiti- 
mate demand for expenditure or for the mainte- 
nance of the national credit. Paying it out put it 
back into the hands of the people for use and 
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afforded some degree of relief to everybody by 
the favorable influence exerted upon the money 
market. Such payments are authorized by Sec- 
tion 3699 of the Revised Statutes. It has been a 
frequent practice under all administrations to 
anticipate interest by a few weeks, and Secretary 
Windom did this to a large amount during the 
money pinch of 1890. He prepaid interest in 
September, 1890, amounting to $12,009,951. 
The first large anticipation of interest last autumn 
was authorized in the latter part of October, 
when the amount paid out was $4,363,244. 
This was only a drop in the bucket, however, in 
view of the rapid accumulation of the Treasury 
surplus. Assistant Secretary Vanderlip, there- 
fore, on October 10, after consultations with 
Secretary Gage, who was in the West, and with 
Treasurer Roberts, announced that interest up to 
June 30, 1900, would be paid upon any of the 
bonds of the Government upon application of the 
holder, subject to a rebate at the rate of two- 
tenths of 1 per cent. a month. The acceptances 
of this offer were not rapid, owing apparently to 
the fact that the owners of bonds were in only a 
few cases the people who were most pressed for 
money. The offer expired on December 31, 
1899. The face value of the bonds presented for 
interest up to that time was $97,404,470—a 
little less than 10 per cent. of the bonded debt— 


the rebate to the Treasury was $21,107. 

A stiil further step was taken in December, 
when a panic was threatened by some heavy 
failures in Boston and New York, by the antic- 
ipation of the interest due in January on the 
4-per-cent. bonds, where this interest had not 
already been paid under the previous offer of the 
Treasury. The amount of these bonds outstand- 
ing on December 31 was $545,366.550, upon 
which the full interest would have been $5,453, - 
665, but a small portion of this had already been 
paid under rebate. 


III.—THE PURCHASE OF BONDS. 


The anticipation of interest turned money into 
the market at several critical junctures, but could 
not in the nature of the case reduce permanently 
the surplus in the Treasury. The December pay- 
ment, for instance, placed some $5,000,000 at 
the disposal of the market in advance of its be- 
coming due in January, but with the close of the 
latter month the Treasury is just where it would 
have been if the payments had been made at the 
regular time. The most effective measure for 


reducing the surplus, so that the money will not 
come back, is the purchase of the public debt. 
Only a trifling amount of this debt could be 
redeemed by Secretary Gage at par, because the 
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bonds were not due and payable. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to pay a premium in order to 
persuade the holders of the bonds to surrender 
them to the Government. Secretary Gage de- 
cided somewhat suddenly on November 15 to 
offer to buy 5-per-cent. bonds maturing in 1904 
and 4-per-cent. bonds maturing in 1907, and to 
pay the price of 111 for the 5-per-cent. bonds 
and 112.75 for the 4-per-cent. bonds. Even this 
offer was not accepted so promptly and generally 
as would have been the case if the owners of the 
bonds had been those who were most seriously 
pressed for money. The bonds purchased by the 
Government up to December 1 were about $18, - 
000,000. The offer remained open until Decem- 
ber 23, but even then the whole amount sold to 
the Government was less than the $25,000,000 
which Secretary Gage had offered to purchase. 
The total face value of the bonds bought was 
$19,300,650, of which $14,310,350 were 4-per- 
cent. bonds and $4,990,300 were 5-per-cents. 
The amount paid, including interest and _ pre- 
miums, was $21,771,867. 

The gold standard bill, now pending in Con- 
gress, provides for refunding most of the ex- 
isting bonded debt into 2-per-cent. gold bonds. 
These bonds run for thirty years, but this will 
not prevent the reduction of the debt from year 
to year, because, as pointed ont by Senator Al- 
drich, of Rhode Island, in opening the debate, a 
2-per-cent. bond can be purchased by the Gov- 
ernment or its .agents at any time in the open 
market at its par value or for a small premium. 


IV.—THE DEPOSIT OF PUBLIC MONEY IN THE BANKS. 


One other measure was taken by Secretary 
Gage which will probably contribute for a time 
to relieve the money market more than any of 
the others. It is substantially the same policy 
which was adopted by Secretary Fairchild in 
1888, when public money paid for internal reve- 
nue taxes was allowed to remain on deposit in 
national banks instead of being transferred with- 
out delay to the custody of the Treasury. There 
is specific authority of law for making such de- 
posits, and the effect is to materially increase the 
money at the disposal of the public. Placing the 
money in the banks is in effect placing it at the 
disposal of the public, for it increases the power 
of the banks to accommodate business men by 
making loans and meeting the calls of depositors 
for currency. The Government is protected by 
the deposit in the Treasury of United States 
bonds of at least the full face value of the money 
left in the banks. 

Secretary Gage on December 18, 1899, an- 
nounced that he would accept offers of bonds 
from the banks for the purpose of securing de- 
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posits of public money to the aggregate amount 
of $30,000,000 to $40,000,000. Offers of bonds 
began to reach the Treasury in large amounts the 
next day, one of the first of importance coming 
from the City National Bank of New York. 
This bank, which recently raised its capital to 
$10,000,000 and has the largest deposits of any 
bank in the United States, offered $4,000,000 in 
bonds. Other offers within the next ten days 
brought up the amount of bonds offered to about 
$18,000,000. The City National Bank was des- 
ignated to receive the deposits as they were col- 
lected by internal revenue collectors and to 
transfer them at once to the other banks which 
had pledged bondsas security. It was the inten- 
tion to make the distribution as nearly as pos- 
sible in proportion to the amounts of bonds de 
posited, but not in smaller amount than lots of 
$50,000. Later offers of bonds brought up the 
total amount offered by the middle of January to 
nearly $30,000,000. The Treasury is not au- 
thorized to transfer funds directly to the banks, 
so that it was necessary to await the gradual ac- 
cumulation of internal revenue receipts before 
the deposits were increased in proportion to the 
bonds deposited. The deposits of public money 
in national banks on December 18, 1899, when 
Secretary Gage decided upon his policy of in- 
creasing them, were $82,133,255. They rose soon 
after January 15, 1900, above $100,000,000. 
The relief afforded to the money market was not 
quite equal to the difference between these two 
amounts, because a surplus of receipts in the 
meantime swelled the cash balance in the Treasury. 
Thus by the adoption of several financial de- 
vices sanctioned by law Secretary Gage was able 
to add over $50,000,000 to the resources which 
would otherwise have been at the disposal of 
the money market if all public money not re- 
quired for ordinary expenditures had been al- 
lowed to pile up in the Treasury. He will have 
to adopt similar devices next autumn if the activ- 
ity of business remains unchecked and existing 
revenue laws are not changed. He may be forced 
to adopt such devices even at some expense to 
the Government in the payment of large premi- 
ums for bonds. The only certain escape from 
the embarrassment resulting from the excess of 
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Treasury receipts is the reduction of taxation. 
Whether this policy will be adopted by Congress 
depends upon the rapidity with which the sur- 
plus increases during the next few months. The 
American fiscal system differs in several respects 
from that of European governments. The sys- 
tem of taxation depends very much upon busi- 
ness conditions. There is no adjustable tax, like 
the English income tax, of which the rate can be 
changed from year to year, without disturbance 
to business, to meet the indications of an excess 
or deficiency in the public revenues. Every Eu- 
ropean government, moreover, conducts its fiscal 
operations through the principal bank of the 
country rather than by what is called in this 
country ‘‘the independent Treasury system.”” A 
surplus in a European treasury simply means that 
the amount to the credit of the treasury in the 
leading bank of issue is larger than usual. The 
money, however, remains at the disposal of the 
bank for loans and is not withdrawn from the 
use of the money market. : 
Some serious political problems would be in- 
volved in the change of the American system. 
President Jackson was the first conspicuous ad- 
vocate of the sub-Treasury system, which he 
preferred because of his distrust of the political 
motives of the Bank of the United States. The 
system has recently been subjected to much criti- 
cism, but could not be abolished or seriously 
modified without becoming an important political 
issue. Some relief of the money market might 
be obtained, independently of the Treasury oper- 
ations, by giving an increased power of note 
issue to the national banks. This also is a ques- 
tion of the broadest character, which could not 
be solved without a political contest. The re- 
maining measure for changing existing condi- 
tions is the reduction of taxation. This, in its 
turn, is a proposition of the most serious char- 
acter, which might reopen the tariff debate and 
invite the discussion of the war taxes and the 
merits of an income tax. Many of these issues 
are likely to come before the people in the near 
future as the result of the rapid accumulation of 
money in the Treasury, but it is as yet too early 
to determine just which issue will first be raised 
or what shape the discussion of it will take. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


SIR REDVERS BULLER. 

CCORDING to the character study of Sir 
Redvers Buller by Edmund Gosse in the 
January number of the North American Review, 
the South African campaigner has many inter- 
ests in life besides those pertaining to the sol- 
dier’s profession. ‘+ With the exception of Lord 
Wolseley, not one of our great living soldiers 
has so much to interest him outside his military 

work as Sir Redvers Buller has.”’ 

This typical soldier springs, it seems, from an 
unmilitary family, and the life that he really en- 
jovs, next to his rough campaigning, is that of 
the English country squire. 

‘‘ He is untiring in his efforts to improve his 
land and he does not disdain to be the chief citi- 
zen of his little ancient borough of Crediton. 
He takes an astonishing interest in the affairs of 
the town. He is chairman of its school board, 
one of the twelve governors of its church, and 
administrator of most of its local charities. 


When he was extremely busy as adjutant-gen- 
eral of the British army he always made time 
to go down west to important town meetings. 
In consequence he is regarded with great respect 


and affection in Crediton, while his popularity 
is unbounded. It is based on his reputation for 
sympathy and justice, on the long experience of 
his straightforwardness. The townspeople know 
that he will never promise to do more than he 
can perform, and they realize that he is one of 
themselves, that he thoroughly understands them. 
Crediton is almost comically proud of Sir Red- 
vers. A mild old man loitering about the church 
porch the other day was asked if the squire was 
a favorite. ‘A favorite here? Well, all I can 
tell you is that if any fellow were to say a word in 
Crediton against the general, we should rise like 
one man and knock him down.’” 


INTELLECTUAL INTERESTS. 


Edmund Gosse observes that General Buller’s 
attitude toward learning and scholarship is one 
of ‘‘instinctive respect.”” He is a good judge 
of literature. For poetry he has no special apti- 
tude, but in prose his tastes are definite. The 
essays of Bacon and Lamb are his habitual trav- 
eling companions. 

‘An interesting feature of Sir Redvers Bul- 
ler’s attitude to literature is his special interest 
in the expression of the individual character of 
the author. One would suppose that he would 
read entirely for the matter, but I have been 
surprised to notice that it always seems to be 


the manner that attracts him. Among the mod. 
erns he has, I think, three prime favorites, 
Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, and George Mere- 
dith, and in each he is particularly observant of 
the style. The penchant of Sir Redvers for 
Ruskin is so marked as to be quite a feature of 
his mental life. He was induced to read ‘ Mod- 
ern Painters’ when he was very young, and he has 
preserved a lively enthusiasm for this author. 
The only trace of anything like bibliomania to 
be met with in Sir Redvers Buller’s library is 
the care with which he has brought together a 
rather large collection of the early editions of 
Ruskin. He is not a great novel-reader, and I 
have heard him say that he always begins at the 
end. He is not, as one might suppose, attracted 
by hairbreadth adventures and a boisterous plot, 
but he prefers delicate ingenuities of psychology 
and a scrupulous style. He has even a certain 
weakness for sentiment in a story.” 


IN SOCIAL RELATIONS. 


Sir Redvers Buller has been called a ‘silent, 
saturnine man,”’ but when he is in company that 
he likes this description does not seem to apply 
at all. 

‘¢The physical endurance of Sir Redvers is 
proverbial. As I write these words he is on the 
point of entering his sixty-first year, yet in mind 
and body alike he has all the elasticity of youth. 
No one would dream of calling him an elderly 
man. This youthfulness of spirit makes him a 
pleasant companion ; and friends much younger 
in years are encouraged to be natural in his pres- 
ence. I think that the discordant accounts of 
Sir Redvers Buller’s behavior in the society of 
men—some representing him as bluff and taci- 
turn, others as singularly genial and open in 
speech—may be accounted for by a simple for- 
mula. He hasa fellow-feeling with and will come 
out to and meet half way any man who is inter- 
ested in doing definite things. He does not 
demand tastes similar to his own, but he must 
have reality of some sort. If he fails to find 1t 
he is silent and perhaps harsh. He is really-— 
for all his character as a ‘ martinet ’—very indul- 
gent; I have heard him contradict people, but 
never snub them. Young men who have the 
advantage of his company in the country, in 
hunting or shooting with him, always find him 
geniality itself. And he has another very human 
side. He feels the infection of youth. He will 
enter heart and soul into a party of young pecple, 
marshal their entertainments for them, and even 
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take a world of pains in coaching them for pri- 
vate theatricals. On these occasions he seems to 
have no other aim in life; he becomes the most 
juvenile of the juvenile.” 

Both in and out of the army General Buller 
has awakened what Edmund Gosse calls ‘‘an 
almost superstitious confidence.” 

It was Mr. Gladstone who once exclaimed : 
‘¢ Joshua! Joshua!. Why, Joshua couldn’t hold 
a candle to Redvers Buller as a leader of men!” 


BRITISH MILITARY EXPERTS ON THE WAR. 


AJ. ARTHUR GRIFFITHS contributes 
to the January Fortnightly Review an arti- 
cle on ‘¢ The Conduct of the War,’’ in which he 
maintains that British reverses are due to the per- 
sistent refusal of the British Government to 
believe in the nearness of a breach with the Trans- 
vaal, The War Office, he said. had all the facts 
as to numbers, weapons, and war material ; but 
the military side of ‘the department was subor- 
dinated to the political side. Lord Wolseley 
urged as far back as last July that an army corps 
should be sent to the Cape, but not even prepara- 
tions were proceeded with; with the result that 
when the war broke out England was unready, 
and the true considerations of military tactics 
were overruled by political considerations. 


Major Griffiths speaks, for instance, of the 
‘‘official subordination of military to political 


considerations in Natal.”’ ‘* Baden-Powell, alone 
of our military leaders, has distinguished him- 
self.” As for General Gatacre, he refers to his 
‘«madcap escapade at Stormberg,”’ and declares 
that his reverse cannot be forgiven. It was in- 
excusable on every ground and conducted in 
direct defiance of the rules of war. He violated 
sound principles, neglected the commonest pre- 
cautions, and his committing his force to the 
guidance of a policeman through blind, broken 
country, in the dead of night, was a matter of 
the clearest ineptitude and incapacity. Of Gen- 
eral White Major Griffiths says: ‘‘ He committed 
a grave error in allowing himself to be shut up 
in Ladysmith. He ought to have drawn behind 
the Tugela and waited for reénforcements. The 
investment of Ladysmith has upset the original 
plan of campaign and rendered it impossible for 
General Buller to control all his subordinates 
from a central position.” He is not less iil- 
pleased with Lord Methuen. He does not under- 
stand why, after the battle of Modder Bridge, 
he halted for a fortnight in complete inactivity. 
Nor does he admire the tactics pursued at Magers 
fontein. As to Buller’s action at the Tugela, he 
thinks that the officer responsible for the ‘+ bold 
advance of the artillery without preliminary 
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reconnoissance is the officer responsible for the 
joss of the battle.” 

The moral of the whole thing, according to 
Maj. Arthur Griffiths, is that a searching in- 
quiry must be made into the whole work of the 
War Office, and that after all the reports and 
minutes prepared by the military advisers of the 
government have been examined, the result can- 
not fail to vindicate the reputation of the military 
side of the department at the cost of Lord 
Lansdowne and the civilians. 


‘**Blackwood”’ Censures. 


In Blackwood’s Magazine the writer of the arti- 
cle on ‘* The War Operations in South Africa”’ 
is hardly less severe in his condemnation of Eng- 
land's action. The article is of some length and 
is illustrated with maps. He deplores that ‘‘ each 
hardly fought victory won by our men was not 
followed by the absolute rout and surrender of 
the beaten foe.”” This he attributes to the fact 
that cavalry ard horse artillery were in too small 
proportion to the other arms, to the nature of the 
country, and to the ‘‘ treacherous and dastardly 
tricks by which the Boers contrived to escape scot 
free.” Among the lessons of Lord Methuen’s 
battles seem to be that artillery is the arm of the 
future, and he admits regretfully that the farmers 
of the Transvaal have put forth guns before which 
England’s have had to take second place. Speak- 
ing of the battle of Magersfontein, the writer in 
Blackwood is very sarcastic. He says that tailors 
have invented a cap on the German model for the 
British staff. It would seem as if they had also 
invented the head that wears the cap. Scouts 
have been conspicuous by their absence. Regi- 
mental officers have won the day, but they will 
not win another. They have done what they 
were told to do by gentlemen who wore caps on 
a German model. Of General Gatacre’s mishap 
at Stormberg he speaks somewhat bitterly, saying 
that he attempted the impossible on an empty 
stomach with the aid of a policeman. The moral 
of the whole thing is, he says, that ‘‘ the Boers 
have invented a new system of warfare, and we 
have been trying to beat them with our old sys- 
tem. The Boer can move ten miles an hour to 
our two. He isa very good shot with his rifle, 
and lives in a country where nature has built a 
fortress at every mile. We want more artillery 
and more cavalry. General Buller tried the 
sledge-hammer style with a vengeance. The re- 
sult did not justify his preference for frontal at- 
tack.” He concludes his article by intimating 
that in his opinion British reverses are largely 
to be attributed to the forgetfulness of officers 
that the limit of physical endurance on the part 
of their men can easily be overpassed, When 
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the men in the ranks are deprived of sleep, food, 
and drink, and are then set to fight, faint and 
wearied, under a broiling sun, with an invisible 
foe, it is not very surprising that they should 
come to grief. 

A Discredited Prophet. 

The military expert who writes in the Con- 
temporary Review takes a more cheerful view of 
the situation than most of his fellows. He has 
to admit, however, at the beginning that his last 
forecast of the war was utterly wrong. He be- 
lieved that Sir Redvers Buller would be victori- 
ous in Natal and Lord Methuen would have 
relieved Kimberley. But although his prophe- 
cies have been falsified, he sees no reason why he 
should not go on prophesying in the same cheer- 
ful, optimistic vein. His paper is a somewhat 
bitter criticism of the strategy of the generals 
who have divided their forces where they ought 
to have massed them, and omitted all considera- 
tion of what the Boers might do in drawing up 
their own plan of campaign. He thinks that the 
use of army corps was a mistake. It would have 
been far better to have confined ourselves to di- 
visions only. He also harps upon the need for 
more mounted infantry. The original plan of 
campaign was wrong and the organization of the 
British forces: unsuitable. He estimates the loss 
of the Boers, including those who have died of 
disease, at not far short of 6,000. He thinks 
that General Buller is strong enough to relieve 
Ladysmith if he gets a few more guns. He 
would recall Gatacre and French from the north 
of Cape Colony, and then the combined forces, 
with the assistance of Sir Charles Warren’s 
division, could overwhelm Cronje and relieve 
Kimberley. 


‘“‘A CAPITALISTS’ WAR.” 


R. J. A. HOBSON, the special correspond- 

ent of the Manchester Guardian in South 
Africa, contributes to the Contemporary Review 
an interesting article entitled ‘Capitalism and 
Imperialism in South Africa.” It is a thought- 
ful, somewhat philosophic paper, which looks at 
the South African question as merely one feature 
of a not insignificant political development of 
our time—that is, the growth of the power of the 
foreign investor in small, decadent, or new coun- 
tries. To such an extent has this developed of 
late years that the practical moral of Mr. Hob- 
son’s paper would be that only a great power can 
afford to allow its resources to be developed by 
foreign capital, otherwise it may as well make up 
its mind to sacrifice its independence. For 
where the foreign investor puts his money the 
foreign immigrant follows, and then as an ag- 








grieved citizen he demands that the armed forces 
of his country should be used for the purpose of 
securing him his rights ; which being interpreted 
mean the right to govern the country in which 
he has settled. South Africa, says Mr. Hobson, 
offers the most conspicuous and striking instance 
of the operation of this new force in international 
affairs. He takes the view of Mr. Rhodes which 
is common among those whe regard his career 
from the outside and who know “nothing of the 
man and the real drift of his ideas. 


DIAMOND DIPLOMACY. 


In Mr. Hobson’s belief, Mr. Rhodes came into 
politics in order to promote the interests of the 
diamond industry of which he is the head. One 
permanent result of his political activity has been 
that although Kimberley yields diamonds of the 
value of £4,000,000 per annum, the mines pay 
no rates and diamonds are still free of taxation. 
Mr. Hobson regards the illicit diamond-buying 
law, the compound system, and the employment 
of convict labor in the mines as illustrations of 
the way in which Mr. Rhodes has utilized his 
political power to serve his financial necessities. 
He does not assert that Mr. Rhodes has been ex- 
clusively or even chiefly moved by purely finan- 
cial considerations, but he points out that two 
facts stand out clearly: first, that he and his 
confederates have systematically used politics to 
assist their business interests ; secondly, that in 
politics they have adopted imperialism as a last 
resort. 

IMPERIALISM A BLIND. 


Mr. Hobson, by way of proving the last state- 
ment, quotes from a speech delivered by Mr. 
Rhodes in 1884 when the Bechuanaland question 
was being discussed, in which he repeatedly 
deprecated the intr oduction of the imperial factor 
into Bechuanaland, and indicated with remark- 
able emphasis that the interference of the impe- 
rial government might lead to a repetition of 
those unfortunate occurrences which they had 
had in connection with the Transvaal. It is 
melancholy to read that speech to- day and see 
how clearly Mr. Rhodes recognized in those days 
the necessity for acting together with the Trans- 
vaal, and how he warned his fellow-members 
that they would bitterly regret pursuing a policy 
which led them into antagonism with the Boers. 
And in view of possible developments in the fu- 
ture it is well to remember that Mr. Rhodes 
said: ‘First and foremost they should remove 
the imperial factor from the situation. He be- 
lieved that if they did not, there was on the bor- 
der of the Transvaal great danger for South 
Africa.” 
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THE TRANSVAAL GOLD RING. 


Passing from Mr. Rhodes to the Eckstein group 
which controls the gold mines of Johannesburg, 
Mr. Hobson has little difficulty in showing that 
the real motive which led these gentlemen to 
take up the franchise question was simply and 
solely a desire to increase their dividends. As Mr. 
Fitzpatrick stated in 1896: ‘‘If you want the 
real grievances they are the Netherlands Railway 
concession, the dynamite monopoly, the liquor 
traffic, and native labor, which altogether consti- 
tute an unwarrantable burden upon an industry of 
2,500,000 annually.” Weall know that Mr. John 
Hays Hammond has held out prospects to the 
shareholders of the Consolidated Goldfields Com- 
pany of an increased dividend from the mines of 
the Rand, which he first estimated at £4,800, 000 
a year. Labor is to be cheapened, middlemen 
dispensed with, the Kimberley compound system 
introduced, and the unfortunate Uitlander work- 
ing classes passed under a harrow which would 
lead them to remember with unavailing regret 
that milder régime of the Boers. 


THE CONSPIRACY DETECTED BY THE BOERS. 


In explaining the action of the Transvaal 
Government, he attributes it entirely to the fact 
that they realized clearly the nature of the cap- 


italist conspiracy with which they were con- 
fronted. Modern imperialism seemed to them 
in a large measure resolvable into capitalistic or 
profit-seeking interests. The driving forces of 
aggressive imperialism are the organized influ- 
ences of certain professional and commercial 
classes which have certain definite economic ad- 
vantages to gain by assuming a pseudo-patriotic 
cloak. The power of the financier, or as they 


would say on the continent, the Jew—although’ 


in South Africa he is only seven-eighths Jew— 
is exercised directly upon the politician or indi- 
rectly through the press upon public opinion, 
and this domination of the Jew, or rather cap- 
italist, is perhaps the most serious problem in 
public life to-day. Mr. Chamberlain is but a 
tool of the generals of finance in South Africa. 
The apparent spontaneity of imperialism is a 
mere illusion. Its forces obey the stimulus and 
direction of financial masters. Mr. Hobson con- 
cludes his paper by an apposite quotation from 
Sir Thomas More : 

‘‘ Everywhere do I perceive a certain con- 
spiracy of rich men seeking their private advan- 
tage under the name and pretext of the common- 
weal.” 


Russian Opinion on the War. 


The Russian reviews are so belated in their 
notices of current events that their comments on 
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the military side of the war are of little interest 
now. The Vyestnik Yevropui for December has 
an article on ‘*The War in South Africa,” writ- 
ten before the recent defeats, in which the author 
thinks there is no question of the ultimate 
triumph of the British, The most remarkable 
revelation produced by the war has been the 
extraordinary methods of the English press, 
which was generally reputed to be the soberest 
in Europe. ‘‘In the serious London papers,” 
says the writer, ‘‘we see with amazement the 
saine extravagances and absurdities, the same 
frivolity and bellicose nonsense as in the jour- 
nalism of France. Every little skirmish has 
been magnified into a ‘ great battle’ and has been ° 
made the subject of magniloquent patriotic vapor- 
ings.’ <A day after the disaster of Nicholson’s 
Nek President Kriger, who was merely to be 
‘*taught manners,” had turned into a Hannibal 
and a Bonaparte put together. 

The Russkaya Muisi prints President Steyn’s 
proclamation, but beyond an expression of regret 
over the tragic elements of the struggle it makes 
no comment. 


ENGLAND’S DOOMED CABINET. 
‘e general dissatisfaction which is felt in 
England concerning the conduct of the 
South African War finds expression in the 
National Review. It contains two articles, one 
by the editor in the ‘‘ Episodes of the Month,” 
the other by a writer who signs himself ‘ Carl- 
tonensis.”’ Both intimate with refreshing frank- 
ness their conviction that the cabinet as at present 

constituted is doomed. The editor says: 

‘¢ The cabinet is growing stale. It is not felt to 
be sufficiently strenuous to cope with a great crisis. 
It stands in need both of new blood and young 
blood. Several of Lord Salisbury’s colleagues 
would be consulting public wishes and public in- 
terests in making a graceful retirement. Many 
of them have had a splendid innings for no ap- 
parent reason except that they are persone gra- 
tissime to the tapers and tadpoles on the strength 
of reputed services to the party. The time has 
come, however, to think of the British empire, 
and the first thought that suggests itself is that it 
is high time that men who know something of the 
empire and take a serious interest in its fortunes 
should be summoned to share in its counsels. 
Again, it does not seem reasonable that all our 
younger politicians should be allowed to grow 
old before they obtain admittance to the cabi- 
net.” 

His contributor enters more into detail. 
Among the cabinet ministers who might be shed 
without loss he mentions Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Akers- 
Douglas, and Mr. Chaplin. He also suggests 
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that Lord Lansdowne should be replaced by Lord 
Wolseley and Mr. Goschen by an admiral : 

‘*A further strengthening of the ministry 
might be achieved by introducing one or two 
men like, for instance, Sir George Goldie, the 
founder of Nigeria, or Lord Cromer, if he cares 
to quit his Egyptian satrapy, or Sir Colin Scott- 
Moncrieff, the great engineer to whom Egypt 
owes her modern system of irrigation.” 


THE CHIEF ‘‘ JONAH.”’ 


But even when all this is said and done ‘ Carl- 
tonensis’’ is not content. A more eminent head 
must fall, and that head is no other than Mr. 
Chamberlain. He points out that whichever 
alternative is adopted as the true theory of the 
situation, Mr. Chamberlain stands condemned. 
The first view, which he thinks is held by the 
majority, especially of the Conservatives, is that 
while the situation in the Transvaal called for 
pressure, it did not call for war: 

‘“‘The Kriger government was incompetent 
and probably corrupt, and the Uitlanders had 
good ground to demand an improvement in their 
position. But though they were entitled to sym- 
pathy and to all the moral assistance that the 
imperial government could give them, we had no 
right to compel a state to which we had granted 
autonomy to alter its internal constitution to suit 
our own idea of expediency and justice. On 
this construction of the matter Mr. Chamberlain's 
speeches and diplomatic threats were unwarranta- 
ble provocations, to which, unhappily, the Trans- 
vaal Government responded only too readily.” 


THE INEXORABLE DILEMMA. 


On this theory Mr. Chamberlain should go, 
because he brought about the war, which might 
have been avoided. The other theory is that the 
war was inevitable, and was so from the first, 
because the Boers wished for it; but as ‘‘Carl- 
tonensis’”’ points out, on this hypothesis Mr. 
Chamberlain must be condemned even more 
severely than on the other : 

‘« According to this view war was inevitable 
from the first, since President Kriger and Presi- 
dent Steyn and many of the Cape Afrikanders 
had entered into a deliberate conspiracy to over- 
throw the British position in Africa by force of 
arms. So far from fearing hostilities, Mr. Kri- 
ger was seeking them. He and his people were 
longing for an opportunity to attack the English 
and drive them into the sea, and only awaiting a 
decent excuse to begin. If this is the correct 
explanation, how fatal to Mr. Chamberlain and 
his supporters! What ineptitude could be worse 
than that of providing these ambitious republi- 
can plotters with the very occasion they sought ? 
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What fatality deeper than that of beginning a 
wrangle over the franchise with a government 
firmly bent on precipitating a quarrel as soon a3 
it suited its own convenience to fireashot? We 
are told that Mr. Chamberlain did not know that 
this was the Boer temper and policy. But—as- 
suming the present explanation to be correct— 
he ought to have known. It was his particular 
business to know. That is one of the things 
which he is there to know. We are blaming our 
generals in the field for carelessness in reconnoi- 
tering the position of the enemy before advancing 
to attack. But what is to be said of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s tactics? It is a colossal example of 
‘inefficient scouting.’ ” 


A Formidable Minority. 


Sir Wemyss Reid, writing in the Nineteenth 
Century upon the state of public opinion in rela- 
tion to the war, says: 

‘¢T gather that everywhere, alike in town and 
in country, the overwhelming majority stands by 
the executive in the struggle in which the nation 
is now engaged. But there is still a minority, 
not strong in numbers, but unquestionably strong 
in pertinacity and resolution, that looks upon the 
war with abhorrence, and that maintains just as 
stoutly as Mr. Bright did in the Crimean days 
that it is a war which ought never to have been 
begun. While all but a handful of the Conserv- 
ative party and a large majority of the Liberals 
have agreed to sink controversial questions while 
the storm of battle rages in South Africa, a reso- 
lute minority, composed chiefly, though not ex- 
clusively, of Liberals and Radicals, maintains its 
opposition to the whole policy of the government 
with a tenacity almost as remarkable as that 
which our soldiers displayed when they scaled 
the heights of Dundee or refused to be denied in 
their dash upon the Boer position on the Mod- 
der. For the present this minority is powerless. 
But it will make itself heard in the not distant 
future, and the fortunes of one at least of the 
great political parties will be affected by the ef- 
forts that it will make.” 


The Three Scapegoats. 


The Humanitarian for January thus sums up 
the situation into which England has been * mis- 
led by guides :” 

«<The present hour, when the nation is in the 
throes of a life-and-death struggle, is not the 
time to do or say anything to further embarrass 
the government, but three members of it must 
be held directly responsible for the present state 
of affairs. One is Mr. Chamberlain, whose 
blundering diplomacy brought on the war when 
England was unprepared to meet it; the other 
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Lord Lansdowne, whose incapable management 
of the War Office recalls the worst days of the 
Crimea; the third Sir Michael Hicks- Beach, 
who refused in the beginning to grant the neces- 
sary supplies. We sincerely trust that when the 
day of reckoning comes these three men will be 
brought strictly to account. The ambition of 
one and the ineptitude of the other and the par- 
simony of the third are responsible for the loss 
of hundreds of gallant lives.” 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


6é NGLAND’S Free Hand on the Nile” is 

the subject of an article in Frank Leslie's 
for January by Mr. G. W. Steevens, the news- 
paper correspondent and author. In two graphic 
paragraphs Mr. Steevens compresses the whole 
history of Britain’s eighteen years’ occupation of 
Egypt : ; 

‘¢ Nations, like individuals, have their streaks 
of good luck and of bad. For several years 
after 1882 England, in Egypt, could do nothing 
right. The ambiguous position which she had 
taken in that country, leaving it neither univer- 
sally dependent nor really free, hampered her 
diplomacy and tarnished her good faith. It 
offered a perpetual weak point of which her 
opponents on any question could take occasion to 
embarrass her; and in Egypt itself it rendered 
any efforts toward reform and progress at the 
same time irritating and ineffective. England 
refused to command and Egypt refused to take 
advice. The country was bankrupt, besides was 
comatose. Cholera fell upon the land and dem. 
onstrated with merciless cogency the utter in- 
capacity of its administration. The Mahdi arose 
in the Soudan and demonstrated as mercilessly 
the hopeless disorganization of its army. British 
help illuminated the gloom with a few flashes of 
barren glory, until the lonely death of Gordon 
left it covered with a deeper and a permanent 
pall of shame. France bullied and insulted and 
England sat meek. Her interventions, con- 
ceived in the honestest intentions toward civili- 
zation and Egypt herself, seemed only to have 
complicated bad policy by bad faith and multi- 
plied bad luck by bad judgment. 

‘‘On a period of three years of futility and 
failure followed more than a dozen of compar- 
ative obscurity. Egypt was still by way of being 
a weak joint in England’s armor with a live 
wound beneath it; but during this period the 
world at large heard little of the Nile Valley and 
cared less. Then suddenly, at the end of 1898, 
Egypt pushed in the world again and everything 
was utterly changed. With the international 
Status of an undischarged bankrupt, she was 
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found to be almost embarrassingly solvent. Her 
people were more prosperous than they had been 
in a history of nine thousand years, and there 
was a continual demand for capital to develop 
her resources. She was entering, on the strength 
of her own credit, upon a project to tame and 
regulate the Nile that would have stopped the 
most pyramidal of the Pharaohs. The Soudan 
had been conquered in a series of campaigns 
which for economy, efficiency, and precision have 
never been excelled in history. And France, 
the unrelaxing opponent of half a generation, 


-had withdrawn from the best position the long 


duel had ever afforded her, and had signed a 
convention resigning all pretension to the Nile 
Valley forever. As England could do nothing 
right in 1883, so in 1898 she could do nothing 
wrong. The game was played—she had won 
every trick.” 


THE FUTURE OF THE SOUDAN. 


While it is true that the Khalifa was destroyed 
as a serious power in the battle of Omdurman 
(at the time when Mr. Steevens was writing his 
death had not been reported), it still remains for 
the British to establish actual dominion over an 
area of roadless and generally waterless country 
stretching about 700 miles from east to west and 
500 from north to south. 


‘¢Of the provinces west of the Nile, no sol- 
dier of the Egyptian Government has reset foot 


in the westernmost, Dafur. Kordofan, between 
it and the White. Nile, still harbors the Khalifa. 
Attempts have been made to push into the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal and up the White Nile to the equato- 
rial lakes, but they have not been successful. 
The sudd, or floating vegetation, has effectually 
impeded the gunboats, and becomes more and 
more difficult, as the river falls. A down-river 
expedition from Uganda has so far been baffled 
by the same difficulty. 

‘¢On the other hand, the country east of the 
Nile has been fairly covered up to the frontier of 
Abyssinia. The River Sobat and its tributaries 
have been explored for a distance of nearly 300 
miles and a fortified port, the southernmost in 
the Soudan, established at Nassar, over 250 miles 
by water beyond Fashoda. The Blue Nile and 
its tributaries are commanded to the head of 
navigation. The ‘island,’ or country between 
the White and Blue Niles—the best cotton land 
in the Soudan—is pacified. Gedarif is being con- 
nected with Kassala and the Red Sea coast by 
telegraph. As soon as possible a railroad will 
probaby be constructed from Khartum, along the 
Blue Nile, by Abu Haraz, Gedarif, and Kassala 
to Suakim. Gedarif is the granary of the Sou- 
dan; grain there can be bought doubly as cheap 
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as at Kassala and eight times as cheap as at Om- 
durman. Better communication between the 
capital and its: bread supply is the first necessity 
of the situation. 

‘¢The remaining section of the Soudan—the 
Nile banks from Wady Halfa to Khartum—is the 
one where most progress can naturally be looked 
for. It is the longest conquered and the easiest 
to communicate with. But what a country! 
South of Khartum rain falls freely in summer— 
here hardly ever. _ Red-hot rocks and white-hot 
sand, eye-searing glare, coarse, sapless grass, 
mimosa thorn, wooden-fruited dompalms, empty 
bladders of Dead Sea fruit, white ants and scor- 
pions, tangle-haired, herring-gutted, half-human 
men. Yet everywhere there is a bad and a not 
quite so bad. There is nearly always a lip of 
soil along the river bank, and that soil, irrigated 
by water-wheels, will support men. The water- 
wheels have been broken and burned, it is true. 
The men have been speared, the women taken 
for concubines, and the babies flung into the 
river. But the experience at Dongola, now re- 


stored to Egypt for three years, encourages the. 


hope that the country will fill up sooner than you 
would think. Fugitives sprang up from every- 
where to claim their derelict lands in Dongola 
province ; soon water-wheels creaked again and 
the green corn embroidered the river. Dongola 
went far to supply the Khartum army with grain. 
But even if the country fills up more quickly 
than there is any right to expect, it must still re- 
main for years half peopled, half desert. 

‘¢ Within a matter of weeks after these lines 
are read the railroad should have reached Khar- 
tum and the Soudan should be open to trade. 
But where there is little to bring out of a coun- 
try there will be little to be taken in. There is 
ebony and other good timber on the Blue Nile ; 
there are also gum, ivory, and ostrich feathers to 
be had, but not in any great quantity. The chief 
impediment to trade will probably be the difficulty 
of bringing up bulky goods like fabrics, for the 
railroad is blocked with stores and materials for 
the dam at Assuan and the rebuilding of Khar- 
tum. 

‘¢ Briefly, there is no place for heroics about 
the reopened Soudan. Khartum is being slowly 
transformed from a collection of old ruined mud 
huts to a collection of new, stable ones. The 
governor’s palace will be as palatial as an Italian 
rural hotel. The Gordon College will be an el- 
ementary school for little boys between seven 
and fourteen. The provincial governments are 
soldiers in their shirt-sleeves, the law cou-ts the 
same as the provincial governments. It all has 
to be made out of nothing. The Soudan has no 
element of a country—not even population. It 
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From Frank Lestie’s Popular Monthly. 
THE KHALIFA. 


(Killed in battle with the Anglo-Egyptian troops under 
Colonel Wingate, November 24, 1899, 170 miles south of 
Omdurman.) ; 


is a scraped tablet ; and only the broadest and 
plainest lines of social life can as yet be drawn 
upon it. But those will be drawn with a firm 
touch. Security is the first requisite. As the 
new generation grows it will find the paths already 
marked out for it.” 


The Death of the Khalifa. 


In an article entitled ‘‘The Last of the Der- 
vishes,” in the National Review tor January, 
Maj. F. I. Maxse, of the Coldstream Guards, de- 
scribes the fall of the Khalifa, in November last. 
His account of the charge of the Dervishes, led 
by the Khalifa and his Emirs, follows : 

‘¢ Our infantry fixed bayonets and opened with 
volleys at 400 yards. The twelve-pounders and 
Maxims were hard at it; but in spite of this con- 
tinuous fire, on came the Khalifa at the head of 
his men. Though firing incessantly, their aim 
was fortunately high, and the bullets whistled for 
the most part harmlessly over our heads. Noth- 
ing could live within the zone of our concen- 
trated fire, yet some among them actually charged 
to within 250 yards of us, and died facing their 
enemy. 

‘¢In this charge the Khalifa and most of the 
Emirs met their death, while at the same time 
the Ninth Soudanese, together with two Maxims 
and a dismounted party of the camel corps, were 
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repelling an attack on our left flank, which had 
developed some strength. Discipline and steady 
volleys had decided the fate of the day, and fight- 
ing came to an end at 6 a.m. It had been hot 
while it lasted, but our casualty list was a trifling 
one, owing chiefly to our good position well in 
rear of the crest of open rising ground. 

‘¢ About a couple of hundred Dervishes lay 
dead around us, and their wounded must have 
numbered over 500. Meanwhile the remainder, 


having heard of the Khalifa’s death, gave up the 
fight and retired to their women in the camp. 
‘¢ Seeing that no further resistance was being 





From the //dustrated London News. 
THE KHALIFA’S LAST STAND. 


offered, but not yet aware of the fall of the 
Khalifa, we advanced with every precaution 
toward the dem. We were met by a deputa- 
tion of the enemy, who, throwing down their 
rifles, asked for quarter for the whole force, and 
this was, of course, readily granted. From them 
we heard of the Khalifa’s death, and his body was 
soon identified and placed under a guard. One 
of the wounded Emirs lying by his side told me 
that early in the engagement the Khalifa was 
grazed by a bullet in the hand, but so determined 
was he to carry out the attack that he concealed 
the wound by drawing his sleeve over it to pre- 
vent his followers being discouraged. He went 
forward into the thick of the fight, where he fell, 
struck by the splinter of a shrapnel in the mouth 
and by a rifle bullet in the chest. The body lay 
330 yards from our firing line. By his side the 
chief Emirs, including Ahmed Fedil, lay dead 
or wounded. His son, Osman Sheik el Din, had 
been wounded in the arm early in the day, and 
we found him on a bed among his harem in the 
camp, whither he had been brought by his person- 
al followers, who were evidently devoted to him.” 

Colonel Wingate took as prisoners 3,000 fight- 
ing men, 5,000 women, and 1,000 children, and 
seized 1,100 head of cattle, donkeys, sheep, 
goats, and camels, together with a quantity of 
rifles and ammunition. 
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GENERAL WOOD IN CUBA. 


N the February MecClure’s Mr. Ray Stannard 
Baker, in his character sketch of General 
Wood, gives the best account of that fine officer 
and his work that we have yet seen. General 
Wood came from southeastern Massachusetts and 
had for his first ambition a longing to bea sailor, 
which drove him into recklessly venturesome 
voyages down the coast. After the death of his 
father, in August, 1880, Leonard Wood entered 
the Harvard Medical School, tutored his way 
through with the aid of a scholarship, and began 
to practice medicine in Boston under anything 
but brilliant auspices at the age of twenty-four. 
In 1885 his adventurous spirit got the better of 
him, and he suddenly packed his satchel and, 
without telling any of his friends, went to New 
York and took the examination for admission as 
a surgeon in the army. He was passed second 
in a class of 59, and held a contract position un- 
til he was commissioned, on January 5, 1886. 
General W ood’s campaign against Geronimo and 
the Apaches have been fully given to the public 
since he became known to all Americans as the 
colonel of the Rough Riders in the summer of 
1898. He was appointed a brigadier-general of 
volunteers on July 8, 1898, and eleven days 
later became governor of the city of Santiago. 
Mr. Baker says that General Wood was one of 
the few men who were as vigorous physically at 
the end of that terrible tropical campaign as at the 
beginning. How successful the former army 
surgeon’s government of Santiago has been every 
one knows. Mr. Baker says his administration 
was a curious admixture of old town-meeting re- 
publicanism with absolute autocracy. He never 
used his authority for the sake of using it, but 
when the time came when it was absolutely neces- 
sary there was no mistaking the propriety of 
obedience. Mr. Baker gives some testimony as 
to what the people of Santiago themselves 
thought of General Wood asagovernor. When 
he left for his first visit to the United States last 
spring, ‘‘all Santiago came down to see him off 
and cheered him lustily. They presented him 
with a diploma of regard, a beautiful handwork 
scroll written in Spanish—‘The people of the 
city of Santiago de Cuba to Gen. Leonard Wood. 
The greatest of your successes is to have won the 
confidence and esteem of a people in trouble.’ ” 


HOW GENERAL WOOD LIVED AT SANTIAGO. 


Mr. Baker gives the following account of Gen- 
eral Wood’s home in Santiago and of General 
Wood himself : 

‘¢General Waod’s home is at The Guao, the 
country seat formerly occupied by the British 
consul, Ramsden. It isa large and airy, though 
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unpretentious, building with a tall thatched roof. 
The view from amid the tropical verdure of the 
grounds in front across the bay of Santiago and 
to the magnificent blue mountains beyond is one 
to be long remembered. It was here that Mrs. 
Wood and her two boys, one seven and one a 
baby two years of age, spent last winter. Since 
then General Wood has had with him Maj. J. E. 
Runcie, his legal adviser and friend, and part of 
the time Lieutenant Hanna, of his personal staff. 
He lives very simply, usually riding into town, a 
distance of a mile, with a single orderly. He is 
out early in the morning, and often reaches the 
palace at 8 o'clock, and that after having visited 
the jail or the market or some one of half a dozen 
hospitals and homes in which he takes especial 
interest. His office is in a little bare room at the 
back of the palace, facing San Tomas Street. 
Over him two American flags are draped. Two 
huge paintings of Spanish subjects linger to repre- 
sent a régime that is past, and a portrait of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt represents the new. It is typical 
of the rule of the Spaniards that these old paint- 
ings, together with all the others in the palace, 
were once beautifully framed in gilt and gold ; but 
some covetous official, needing the money, disposed 
of the frames and left the bare canvases to orna- 
ment the walls. Swinging shutters lead into 
General Wood’s office, and more than once I saw 
wan-looking Cuban women pushing through 
them with their children. Wood surrounds 
himself with Cubans and trusts them absolutely— 
perhaps that is why they all trust him. His 
private secretary, through whom go all his official 
dispatches and reports, is a Cuban who was once 
secretary to General Gomez, and many of the 
clerks in the palace are Cubans. He gives, also, 
great credit for his successes to his staff, and espe- 
cially to Lieut. E. C. Brooks and Lieut. M. E. 
Hanna, who have been with him from the first. 
‘¢ Personally General Wood gives the impres- 
sion of being a large man, although he lacks at 
least an inch of being six feet tall. He is what 
an athlete would call ‘ well put up ’—powerful of 
shoulders and arms, with a large head and short 
neck. He stoops slightly and steps with a long, 
swift stride, rolling somewhat, seamanlike, in 
his walk. His face is one of great strength— 
large-featured, calm, studious, and now lean 
and bronzed from serving in the tropics. He 
rarely smiles, and ordinarily has very little to 
say, and that in a low, even voice; and yet, 
when in the mood, he tells a story with great 
spirit and with a certain fine directness. He en- 
joys keenly a quiet social gathering, but a func- 
tion in which he must appear as the guest of 
honor is an undisguised terror to him. He dresses 
always, whether in khaki or in army blue, with 
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trim neatness, and he makes a strikingly power- 
ful figure in the saddle. 

‘© At thirty-nine General Wood is in the 
prime of a vigorous manhood and at the be- 
ginning of a notable career. If he remains in 
the army—and his ambitions are all military—he 
has twenty-five years of active service still be- 
fore him. His countrymen may rest assured 
that whatever may be the task to which he is as- 
signed, whether the governorship of a foreign 
people or the command of a great army, that 
task will be performed with the fidelity and dis- 
tinction becoming a tried American soldier.”’ 

As has been told in the Review or Reviews 
and elsewhere, General Wood is now the gov- 
ernor of the entire island. 





THE RAILROAD AS AN EDUCATOR OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


N the February Harper’s Mr. Theodore Dreiser 
has a very well-put and discerning account 
of what the railroads in the West are doing in 
the way of educating the people along the lines 
of their systems. Mr. Dreiser tells us that in 
the West, where the idea originated, the general 
freight agent of the road is an official of educa- 
tional importance. He and his hundred assist- 
ants are constantly instructing and educating the 
people in the knowledge that makes for pros- 
perity. He has under him an agricultural agent, 
with assistants, a poultry agent, a superintendent 
of dairies, a land inspector, a traveling com- 
mercial agent, buyers, salesmen, etc. 


EDUCATING THE FARMERS AND MERCHANTS. 


‘‘Through this department the railroads are 
doing a remarkably broad educational work— 
not only of inspecting the land, but of educating 
the farmers and merchants and helping them to 
become wiser and more successful. They give 
lectures on soil nutrition and vegetable-growing, 
explain conditions and trade shipments, teach 
poultry-raising and cattle-feeding, organize cream- 
eries for the manufacture of cheese and butter, and 
explain new business methods to merchants who 
are slow and ignorant in the matter of conduct- 
ing their affairs. On two roads there is a poul- 
try department, which buys for cash of all farm- 
ers along the route, running poultry-cars, which 
are scheduled for certain stations on certain days, 
with cash buyers in charge. On three other 
roads there are traveling agents who go over the 
line three times a year, stop at every station, and 
visit every merchant in the town and every farmer 
of merchant proclivities in the country. These 
men make plain the attitude of the railroad 
toward the citizen, inquire after the state of his 
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business, ask him what his difficulties are, and 
what, if anything, can be done to stregthen and 
improve his situation. Lastly, there is a depart- 
ment of sales agents under the general freight 
agent, which, by individuals, represents the road 
in the great cities. These latter study the mar- 


kets, look after incoming shipments, and work for, 


the interests of the merchants and farmers along 
the line of the road by finding a market for their 
product. The reward for the road for all this 
is nothing more than an increased freight and 
passenger traffic which flows from and to a suc- 
cessful community. 


THE SPREAD OF THE IDEA. 


‘Tt has been seven years since the first of the 
roads,to adopt the new policy began to reach out 
and study the social condition of its public, but 
since then the idea has spread rapidly, until to- 
day there is scarcely a road west of Chicago and 
St. Louis that is not doing more or less educa- 
tional work among its public. The original 
movement was dictated by the fact that along 
great stretches of the line of one road were va- 
cant tracts of land which were excellent for 
farming purposes, but which were somehow gen- 
erally ignored. The road decided to make this 
region profitable to itself by calling attention to 
its merits and.inducing farmers and merchants 
to settle there. The aid of the United States 
Department of Agriculture was called in. The 
ground was tested and its specific qualities ad- 
vertised. After that educational pamphlets were 
prepared and agents of the road sent into vari- 
ous populous sections of the country to induce 
individuals to come and take up residence there. 
At the same time it was decided that it would be 
of little use to induce settlement and then leave 
the settlers to get along as best they could, so a 
policy of instruction and assistance was inaugu- 
rated. The road undertook to organize enter- 
prises which should utilize the natural resources 
and production of the country and put ready 
money into the hands of the farmers. As a re- 
sult, it found that it would need to discover 
markets for the goods manufactured, or it would 
lose much of the advantage of its labor, and 
thus came about the present policy, which is 
nothing if not broad. Its success has stimulated 
imitation to such an extent that nearly all roads 
have some one of the many features of the 
first road in operation, and several have all of 
them.” 

Mr. Dreiser explains how this educational work 
goes on and gives some remarkable figures as a 
result of it. For instance, the general freight 
agent will have an opinion that the land about 
Denison, Texas, is good for tomato-raising and 
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that there is a good market for tomatoes. He 
calls his horticultural agent and discusses with 
him how they can induce the farmers down there 
to go into the tomato business, and teach them 
how to profitably produce that vegetable. 

‘¢ The horticultural agent immediately takes the 
reports concerning the land about Denison and 
sends anayent intothe country. Meetings of the 
farmers are called and the nature of the land 
and the profit of tomato-growing explained. 

‘«¢ Now,’ says the horticultural agent, ‘ you 
gentlemen are raising wheat on your land and 
getting, say, 60 cents a bushel if the market is 
fair. If not you get less or hold your wheat and 
wait for yourmoney. Now, this land about here 
has been tested, not only ‘by the State, but by 
the United States Agricultural Department, and 
it is found that it is much better adapted to the 
growing of tomatoes. It will do a great deal bet- 
ter planted in tomatoes than it will in wheat. 
Besides, our agents in other places inform us that 
tomatoes, such as you can raise here early in the 
season, will command $1 acrate. Allowing for 
the freightage and the cost of the packing-cases, 
which we will secure for you at the lowest possi 
ble rates, you still have 40 cents on the crate. 
An acre of this ground will yield, say, 120 crates 
at.40 cents. Figure for yourselves, gentlemen. 
Only remember the railroad guarantees you your 
market. You are not, as in the case of wheat, 
competing with a million other growers in your 
own country. You have something out of which 
you should make 15 per cent. more on the acre 
easily.’ 

‘¢The result of such lectures and conferences 
is that with the aid and advice of the agent the 
whole region is turned to tomato-growing. The 
general freight department keeps track of the 
progress of the crop. Through its representa- 
tives in the large and medium-sized cities it finds 
out where a number of car-loads of tomatoes will 
command a high market rate. The local agent 
confers with the wholesale produce merchants 
and contracts with them to deliver so many 
crates at a given time. The result is that the 
crop of the section is readily marketed and the 
region about Denison improved. The farmers, 
having slightly more ready money, indulge in 
farm or personal improvements, with the result 
that the whole district about Denison is enlivened 
and trade increased. The railroad profits in 
every way, not only by the new supplies that are 
shipped in to meet an aroused demand, but by 
the travel of the man who has a few cents more 
to expend on car-fare in looking after his inter- 
ests or visiting his friends. 

‘«The above is no hypothetical case, but an 
actual recorded occurrence. The region affected 
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was that which lies sixty miles east and west of 
Trinity, Texas.” 

Mr. Dreiser also explains the methods by 
which the railroads help through their local 
agents to find a market for the farmer’s goods 
and the best market, making in fact for him, 
through their telephone communications, direct 
bargains for specific goods. 


THE NEW TRADE ALLIANCE IN ENGLAND. 


es the January Forum Mr. E. J. Smith, the 

founder of the new alliance between working- 
men and employers which is attracting so much 
attention in England, outlines the principles of 
that movement. ' 

Speaking of his own qualifications and experi- 
ence Mr. Smith says : 

‘¢T have been an apprentice, a journeyman 
mechanic, a foreman, traveler, manager, em- 
ployer, and a director of companies. Unless my 
experience has been entirely wasted, I have 
looked at the question from all points of view. 


The scheme was introduced by myself in my own. 


trade. As a manufacturer I wished to make 
money, but could not under the circumstances 
then existing. As an employer of labor, having 
been a laborer myself, I wished to benefit all 
connected with my work.” 

Mr. Smith was a manufacturer of metallic bed- 
steads. Keen competition had killed profits in 
this trade. The workmen. had a union which 
was far more efficient than their employers’ asso- 
ciation. Asarepresentativeemployer Mr. Smith 
undertook to devise a scheme which should 
guarantee reasonable profits. The resuit was the 
organization of the trade alliance, which aims to 
secure fair profits, to pay fair wages, and to give 
to buyers all they can justly claim. Its two 
cardinal principles are (1) selling from the well- 
ascertained cost of production and (2) codperating 
with the work people in securing a fair profit. 


MUTUAL CONFIDENCE. 


The premises of Mr. Smith’s argument would 
be regarded by many as socialism. He declares 
that the manufacturers have no more right to 
determine the wages of their work people than 
the work people have to determine their employ- 
ers’ profits. He contends for the right of each 
side to conclude for itself so long as no mutual 
confidence exists. But he says: 

‘The system I plead for establishes this mutual 
confidence. It does not bring about a uniform 
wage, for this is a curse to workmen. In fact, 
my system does not interfere with wages, except 
in cases where personal consultation hes failed, 
and by such adjustments as may come from 


friendly interchange of opinions on the wages 
and conciliation board. It does not aim at the 
destruction of trades unions. It simply uses 
their power for proper purposes. It not only ad- 
mits the right of workmen to combine ; it sanc- 
tions the principle by imitation. It carries 
trades unionism into the ranks of employers ; 
then it unites the two unions for the good of 
each. Taking it for granted that each side 
in the past has done the best for itself, it takes 
wages as they are and profits, or the want of 
them, just as they are found. It then fixes the 
profits at a fair level and adds to wages, as a 
separate item, a bonus.or bonuses upon wages ; 
each bonus being a percentage of such additional 
profit on a scale which in England is accepted 
as a fair proportion. An alliance is formed be- 
tween the two unions or associations, and tiie two 
interests are made so far identical that each must 
be affected by the other. A wages and concili- 
ation board is formed of an equal number on 
each side. Its decisions, or the decisions of its 
arbitrator, must be accepted loyally, or the alli- 
ance, with all that belongs to it, is at an end. 

‘¢No board has yet been broken up, and no 
alliance has been dissolved in any case where it 
has been properly formed and has represented 
fairly both employers and employed. No arbi- 
trator has yet been called in ; and every settle- 
ment—there have been hundreds—has been ac- 
cepted amicably by all concerned. ‘T'wo trades 
have been compelled to lay the alliance aside for 
the present, because they were too eager and had 
not completed the alliance with their work people. 
An alliance can be formed at any time; but no 
advantage can be taken of it until it has done its 
work by bringing the large majority of employers 
and work people into the compact.”’ 


CONDITIONS OF THE ALLIANCE. 


The terms of this alliance are that, in return 
for the advantages given, neither side will coun- 
tenance any maker or workman who is not in- 
cluded in the agreement. 

‘¢No workman will assist a manufacturer to 
sell below the regulation prices, and no manu- 
facturer will employ a workman who is not a 
member of his union and loyal to the terms of 
alliance. It is not at first considered necessary 
that each manufacturer shall become a member 
of his association. Time is often given for 
thought and observation ; but he must at least 
enter into an agreement as to his selling prices, 
and when charged with underselling he must 
consent to be investigated. This generally ends 
in his becoming a full member of the association. 

‘¢ There are several conditions attaching to the 
alliance which must be mentioned : 
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‘¢1. The work people have a guarantee that 
existing wages shall never be reduced so long 
as the alliance lasts. 

‘¢2. Wages for new articles introduced after 
its formation may be settled on each works, but 
either side can call upon the board to fix them. 

‘<3, The first bonus is also a fixture, as sell- 
ing prices will not be reduced below the first 
level. é 
‘¢4, Any further bonus can only be paid on 
any increased actual profit. Any change in sell- 
ing prices caused by advance in the prices of 
material, and not carried beyond, is exempt from 
further bonus. 

‘¢5,. All bonuses after the first are subject to 
a sliding scale whenever real profits are increased 
or decreased. 

‘© 6. No strike or lockout is permitted unless 
in defense of the alliance. Then it is supported 
by both sides and the expenses are divided. 

‘<7, In the event of any dispute to be referred 
to the board, workmen must accept employers’ 
conditions and prices under protest. They can- 


not leave their employment or be discharged on 
account of the dispute, but the settlement must 
be retroactive, so that no injustice may be done. 

‘¢ 8. Hach employer retains full control over 
his own works upon all matters but those per- 
taining to wages and bonus and conditions of 


labor. Workmen can be discharged for any 
other reason, and are themselves free to change 
their employment whenever they wish to do so. 

‘¢9. The workmen’s union must supply a suf- 
ficient number of good work people, and the 
board decides as to the necessity or otherwise of 
bringing new men into the trade. 

‘¢10. No restriction is placed upon any one 
wishing to come into the trade so long as he 
agrees to sell on the lines laid down by the asso- 
ciation and to comply with the rules that govern 
competitors:”’ 

It appears from Mr. Smith’s account that the 
alliance movement has been on the whole suc- 
cessful. At present it controls about $250,000- 
000 of capital and numbers among its adherents 
500 employers and 30,000 work people, chiefly 
in the furniture trades. 


HOW THE CONSUMER IS BENEFITED. 


Mr. Smith puts the advantages to the consumer 
. from the alliance as follows : } 

‘¢], The consumer has never yet had the pro- 
tection of a selling price based on the cost of pro- 
duction ascertained by the wisdom and experience 
of a whole trade. Under this system he is sure 
to get it. 

‘¢2, Under a trust or monopoly of any kind 
capital alone decides what he shall pay. Under 


this system the poorest class of consumer, the 
workman, has a voice in determining the price 
at which articles shall be sold to himself—and 
others. 

‘¢3. Should unjust selling prices drive away 
trade, the bonus on wages paid to work people 
will not compensate them for loss of time caused 
by slackness of trade. They will therefore not 
consent to unjust selling prices, although these 
may bring them larger bonuses. Their consent 
is necessary under the terms of alliance. 

‘¢4. Under this system no restriction is placed 
upon any one wishing to enter a trade, excepting 
that of not selling goods without the right pro- 
portion of profit on the cost of production. The 
result is that the consumer has no impediment in 
the way of making the goods for himself should 
he care to do so.” 


THE ‘DARKEST ENGLAND” SCHEME. 


N the Sunday Strand General Booth writes a 
very copiously illustrated article uncer the 
title, ‘« What Has Come of the Darkest England 
Scheme?” The general is on the whole fairly 
well satisfied with the result. The public has 
subscribed altogether for his scheme about 
$1,300,000. 

He insists very strongly upon the fact that he 
has used this money not in charitable relief, but 
as a means of securing a return of labor or of 
proportional payment from the people benefited. 
He has by this means been able to do as much 
with £260,000 as he could have done with 
£2,000,000 if there had been no return de- 
manded. Money expended upon charitable ob- 
jects ought in the main to tend to reproductive 
effort. And yet one of the difficulties in raising 
funds has arisen through that very ability of ob- 
taining self-support. Not merely is he pleased 
with the actual results which he has accom- 
plished, but he is inclined to think that the in- 
direct results are even greater : 

‘¢It is a debated point with the intelligent 
admirers of the scheme and the careful observers 
of its progress whether the benefits bestowed on 
the wretched classes for whom it was originated 
have been greater within than without our 
borders. The copyists of our plan have been 
legion, both at home and abroad, in church and 
state. The representatives of the different 
governments specially charged with the respon- 
sibility for the outcast classes have been gradu- 
ally coming to appreciate the principles and 
methods involved in the scheme, and to show 
willingness to codperate in giving it a chance. 
They have done this in two ways: (1) In at- 
tempting similar tasks themselves ; (2) in using 
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and subsidizing the army for doing the work for 
them. Many governments make grants to our 
various institutions in varying amounts toward 
the cost of dealing with different classes of the 
submerged.” 


AGENCIES AT WORK. 


A good deal of the article is devoted to an 
account of specific cases of individuals who have 
been rescued and given a fresh start in life by 
the operation of the ‘social scheme.” The 
following is a summary of the agencies which 
have been set a-going by the general : 

‘¢ We have now 158 shelters and food depots 
for homeless men and women, 121 slum posts, 
each with its own slum sisters, 37 labor bureaus, 
60 labor factories for the unemployed, 11 land 
colonies, 91 rescue homes for women, 11 labor 
homes for ex-criminals, several nursing institu- 
tions, 2 maternity hospitals for deserted women, 
an institution with branches in forty-five coun- 
tries and colonies for finding lost and missing 
persons, together with a host of allied and mi- 


nor agencies which I am not able here to enu-: 


merate. 

‘¢The total number of institutions named 
above is now 545, under the care of more than 
2,000 trained officers and others wholly em- 
ployed, all working in harmony with the prin- 
ciples I have laid down for helping the poorest 
and most unfortunate of their fellows, and all 
more or less experts at their work. 

‘¢ Nearly 20,000 destitute men and women are 
in some way or other touched by the operations 
of the scheme every day. 

‘¢ No less than 15,000 wretched and otherwise 
homeless people are housed under our roofs 
every night, having their needs met, at least in 
part, with sympathy and prayer and the oppor. 
tunity for friendly counsel. 

‘¢More than 300 ex-criminals are to-day in 
our houses of reformation, having before them an- 
other chance for this life, and in many cases the 
first they have ever had for preparing for the life 
to come. 

‘¢ More than 5,000 women taken from lives of 
darkness and shame are safely sheltered in our 
homes each year, on the way—as we have abun- 
dantly proved in the case of others, in respect of 
a large proportion of them—to a future of vir- 
tue, goodness, and religion. 

‘¢Over 1,000 men are employed on the land 
colonies. Many of them are working out their 
own deliverance, and at the same time helping 
to solve one of the most difficult problems of 
modern times, and proving that many of the 
helpless loafers of the great cities can be made 
useful producers on the soil. 
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‘‘ Over the gates of every one of these homes, 
elevators, labor factories, and colonies there 
might be written: ‘No man or woman need 
starve, or beg, or pauperize, or steal, or commit 
suicide. If willing to work, apply within. Here 
there is hope for all.’” 

He adds that he has always 2,000 women in 
the rescue homes of the army. On the whole it 
is a bright and cheerful picture which he draws 
as to the result of the enterprise. 





CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN THE CENTURY’S 
CLOSING YEAR. 


‘w the Missionary Review of the World for 

January the Rev. Harlan P. Beach contzib- 
utes an instructive article on ‘‘ Protestant For- 
eign Missions in 1800 and in 1900.” 

Mr. Beach says that statistics of non-Christian 
populations in 1800 are only the wildest guess- 
es. Missionary returns, he thinks, are more 
trustworthy. In 1800 there were 7 Protestant 
missionary societies in full operation, employing, 
according to Professor Christlieb, 170 male mis- 
sionaries, with an estimated following of about 
50,000 converted heathen. This last number 
does not include the so-called ‘ government 
Christians,” who in Ceylon alone numbered 
342,000 in 1801, six years after the Dutch had 
left the island: Professor Christlieb also states 
that there were at that time ‘‘only about 50 
translations of the Scriptures, distributed in 
about 5,000,000 copies.” 

In marked contrast with the facts presented by 
Professor Christlieb is the general mission situa- 
tion at the beginning of 1900, as disclosed in the 
following facts set forth by Mr. Beach : 

‘The annual issues of the late Dean Vahl’s 
Missions Among the Heathen have contained on 
an average statistics of about 360 missionary 
societies, while a fuller list combined from his 
periodical and Dr. Dennis’ manuscript would in- 
crease the number working in heathen and other 
missionary lands to over 500. Many of these 
are, however, auxiliary or societies in aid, and 
some of them are laboring in Protestant coun- 
tries, as the United States, Germany, etc. The 
leading societies of Christendom doing strictly 
foreign mission work reported last year the 
following facts: Total missionary force, 14,210 ; 
total native force, 54,420—making the com. 
bined forces in the field 79,591; stations and 
out-stations, 25,070 ; communicants, 1,255,052 ; 
adherents, 3,372,991; schools, 20,228, with 
944,430 scholars ; income during the year, $14,- 
513,972.” 

The latest statistics of the world’s religions are 
roughly given in the map on the opposite page. 
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\ Rrepared for the Missionary Review 


‘““THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED.” 


WRITER in Education for January asks 
several pertinent questions relative to the 
application of the phrase ‘‘ consent of the gov- 
erned”’ in American history. It is now charged 
by the ‘‘anti-imperialists”’ that the present ad- 
ministration at Washington is subverting our 
form of government in so far as it attempts to 
administer the Philippines without first obtain- 
ing the consent of the inhabitants. This leads 
the writer in Education to ask what was the 
actual meaning of the fathers when they laid 
down this famous dictum in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

‘‘In the year 1776 there were probably not 
exceeding 3,000,000 people inhabiting the thir- 
teen British colonies, now the seaboard Atlantic 
States. Of these nearly 500,000 were negro 
slaves; 1,500,000 were of the female sex. 
Nearly one-third were minors, from the cradle 
to twenty-one; and several hundred thousand 
Indians inhabited the Western wilds, afterward 
brought under the new Government of the 
United States. How many of these people were 
referred to in this formula that ‘ government 
derives its authority from the consent of the 
governed’? Were the negro slaves canvassed 
and their consent obtained to their condition of 
slavery ? Were the Indians, who afterward by 
relentless war were swept in a body from the 
Atlantic slope to the unsettled wilderness be- 
yond the Mississippi? Has there been, until to- 


day, any real opportunity given the 1,500,000, 
at present 35,000,000, of the female sex to ascer- 
tain their opinion concerning the laws under 
which they live? Has Young America from 
the age of fifteen to twenty-one, beyond question 
more intelligent in all matters pertaining to 
government than half the people now living in 
the world, including the vast majority of the 
Oriental peoples, been thus canvassed and its 
consent obtained? There can be no doubt that 
at the time of the Declaration of Independence 
a large body—perhaps a fourth, a third, possibly 
a half—of the men in these colonies were opposed 
to the revolt against the mother country. Was 
their ‘consent’ obtained, either during the war 
or at the formation of the national Government ? 
What proportion of the mature white men in 
these colonies, at the time they one by one 
accepted the Constitution of the United States, 
were legal voters, and in how many of these new 
States was there a property or other discriminat- 
ing qualification for suffrage? The reply to 
questions like these brings us down to the hard 
fact that Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Madi- 
son, and Monroe, all ‘ fathers’ and participants in 
the great Declaration, were elected to the Presi- 
dency by what would to-day be regarded an 
insignificant minority of the white men of mature 
age. 
MINORITY RULE. 


‘¢Qur Government originally made no pre- 
tense of obtaining the legal consent of any save 
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a majority of the legal white voters, and that 
majority to-day is expanded to a plurality. In- 
deed, no attempt was ever made at national life 
to carry into practical application this formula of 
the Declaration, either in regard to races of peo- 
ple adjudged incompetent for self-government or 
classes like women or minors. The body of peo- 
ple, always the minority, which has decided the 
vital question of incompetency in our country, 
like every other, has always been a working 
majority of the more intelligent, forceful, and 
generally competent men of the ruling race. The 
only attempt at a republic founded practically on 
the consent of the masses was seen during a few 
months in the French Revolution, when an in- 
furiated populace attempted to secure unanimity 
and ‘consent’ by destroying all opponents to ‘lib- 
erty, equatity, and fraternity ;’ the result being 
a reaction to the military despotism of Napoleon I. 

‘¢There is doubtless a sense in which this 
Jeffersonian formula has a profound meaning ; 
that it is the moral obligation of every nation to 
educate the lower orders of mankind in the direc- 
tion of self-government, and extend full citizen- 
ship as fast and as far as the safety of society will 
permit. In our own country, at home, that limit 
even as far as the male sex is concerned would 
seem to be already reached, both in regard to 
great multitudes of European immigrants in the 
North and of the freedmen of the South. The 
proposition that the holding of a colony of peo- 
ple in the condition of millions of the Oriental 
races, with the ultimate object of their uplift 
through all the opportunities of modern Chris- 
tian civilization, is a departure from the American 
republican order of society and government or 
from the American ideal in any way it can be 
applied in the present condition of mankind, so 
marked and violent as to threaten a radical change 
in the national life, when analyzed is so abso- 
lutely visionary that it can be only accounted for 
by the loose habit of thought and indifference to 
the facts of human nature and life which are in 
themselves to-day the greatest peril of the re- 
public.” 


WAS THE CONFEDERATE SOLDIER A REBEL? 
N the December and January numbers of the 
Green Bag Col. Bushrod C. Washington, 
of West Virginia, a soldier of the Confederacy, 
undertakes to prove, from the constitutional point 
of view, that the Confederate soldier in 1861-65 
was not in rebellion. In concluding his argu- 
ment, which is the familiar one made by South- 
ern jurists to justify secession, Colonel Washing- 
ton says : 
‘«That Mr. Lincoln was a patriot even those 
who once held him an enemy must admit. He 
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was elected President of the United States, and 
coming into office found the Union crumbling to 
pieces under his feet. There was no time, in his 
opinion, for constitutional niceties. He felt what 
Andrew Jackson had once uttered : ‘The Union 
must and shall be preserved.’ He would save 
the physical structure and the Constitution would 
have to take care of itself. If the Constitution 
did not contain sufficient authority to preserve 
the Union, it ought to contain it, and he would 
assume it did. His authority for coercion was 
not in the Constitution. Believing the life of 
the Union at stake, he deemed his authority suf- 
ficient in that paramount law—the law of self- 
preservation. 

‘«The same law of self-preservation had im- 
pelled the Southern States to exercise the ex- 
tremest of their reserved and sovereign rights 
and withdraw from the Union. Secession and 
coercion were both extreme and extra-constitu- 
tional measures. 

‘‘Upon the call for seventy-five thousand 
troops to march against the seceded States, the 
remaining slave States, which had hesitated with 
the hope to intervene for peace, quickly seceded 
and cast in their lot with the Southern Confed- 
eracy. 


CLAIMS OF THE STATE VERSUS THOSE OF THE 
NATION. 


‘¢The citizen of the Southern States did not 
hesitate a moment as to where his allegiance be- 
longed. Hedid not consult Vattel, Burlamaqui, 
De Tocqueville, nor any authority upon political 
science. The instincts of nature in such an 
emergency were a sufficient guide. His alle- 
giance to his State was determined by the same 
intuition by which a man will defend with his 
life the mother who bore him or perish to pro- 
tect the honor of his family. 

‘¢ Compared with his State the Union was but 
a conventional government, possessed of nothing, 
either of territory or power, which had not come 
to it from the States. 

‘‘The Constitution having been voted a dead 
letter, there was nothing left to him of repub- 
lican liberty but that to be found within his 
commonwealth. The federal Government as 
compared with his State was distant and shad- 
owy. He was hardly conscious of it except in 
Presidential years, on the Fourth of July, or when 
paying postage and internal revenue. 

‘¢But the lines of his life were in constant 
contact with his State. In it he lived, moved, 
and had his civil and political being. Its au- 
thority and protection were over and around him 
from the cradle to the grave. It contained his 
home and family altar. 
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‘Had he taken arms against his State, he 
would indeed have been a most unnatural parri- 
cide and rebel. 

‘But it was not written that the American 
Union—the brightest star—should fall from the 
galaxy of nations. 

‘¢With slavery and fanaticism cast out, the 
Union lives on under the hand of God to fulfill 
his great appointment. 


LOYALTY WITHOUT REPENTANCE, 


‘« Tt does not stand, however, upon the uneven 
pillars of loyalist and repentant rebels. The 
Confederate soldier is loyal, but not, repentant. 
Both history and his conscience acquit him of 
having sinned against the Constitution. He was 
therefore no rebel. Should he smite upon his 
breast and cry peccavi, he would be a canting 
hypocrite or a driveling imbecile. 

‘While loyal to his country, he retains his 
self-respect. He will meet in reunion surviving 
comrades and strew flowers upon the graves of 
his dead. He will build homes for his aged and 
disabled and rear monuments to his statesmen 
and heroes. He will preserve the traditions of 
the South-land. He will turn from these tender 
engagements at the call of his country and pour 
out his life’s blood in its defense, and even in its 
questionable aggressions. 


‘¢Taking the Northern brother by the hand, 
he can say: ‘Did you fight to save the territorial 
integrity—the body of this Union—I fought for 


the life, the spirit of the Constitution. We will 
maintain them’ both forever, and together will 
revive the spirit of those times when South 
Carolina rushed to the aid of Boston, when 
Virginia resented the wrongs of Rhode Island, 
and in sympathy with the sister commonwealth 
of Massachusetts called her people to humilia- 
tion, fasting, and prayer.’” 


THE “RIGHT OF REPLY” IN FRANCE. 


HE French law of 1822 which gave to 
everybody named or designated in a news- 
paper or other periodical the right of inserting 
in the next number of the same publication a 
reply to statements has not since been materi- 
ally modified. It would seem, then, that the 
law as originally enacted met in France ‘‘a felt 
want ’’ with unusual fitness and sufficiency. But 
M. Pierre Dareste, in the December issue of tha 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire, shows that a 
fair adjustment of the matter is not so simple as 
one would fancy at first thought. 
Suppose that somebody is mentioned or desig- 
nated not injuriously, but in a complimentary 
manner :. must he be given space to develop his 


. 
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own panegyric in his own way? Snppose the 
reply controvenes public order or good morals, or 
that it mentions the names of third persons or 
affects their interests injuriously : what then ? 
Such questions came up in the discussions of 
1822, but the law has remained silent in regard 
to them even when made more explicit by sub- 
sequent legislation. Later enactments have re- 
produced the text of 1822 without adding any- 
thing to it except a prescription of details as to 
the limit of the gratuity, the manner of inserting 
the reply, the place it must occupy, and the char- 
acters in which it must be printed. But M. Da- 
reste informs us that the courts in their decisions 
have introduced four exceptions not in the text 
of the law itself—viz.: when the reply is con- 
trary to public order, good morals, the honor a 
the journalist, or the interests of third persons. 
Probably the courts were of the opinion that it 
was not the intention of the legislators of 1822 
to compel a publisher to violate law by printing 
such a reply as is indicated in any of the four ex- 
ceptions. And this view is in harmony with thie 
action of the Court of Cassation, which has re- 
fused to establish any distinctions as regards the 
original article that calls out the reply. Whether 
it was malicious or not, injurious or compliment- 
ary, the right of reply is absolute. 

M. Dareste is of the opinion that the right of 
reply ought to be restricted, even to the extent 
of effacing it in some cases. In setting forth 
his views he brings together a very interesting 
résumé of the efforts of the other continental 
nations to improve on the French law ; for, it has 
turned out that (excepting England) the inven- 
tion of the French legislator of 1822, as M. 
Dareste says, has made the tour of Europe. 


A NEW VOTING MACHINE. 


ay article in City Government for December 
describes the voting machine used last 
November in the cities of Buffalo, Rochester, 
Utica, and Ithaca, N. Y. The first trial of this 
machine on a large scale had been made in 
Rochester in 1898, when the complete returns 
of the city’s 73 election districts and 30,000 
votes had been collected at a central office in 39 
minutes. In the city and county election in 
Buffalo on November 7, 1899, the returns from 
108 election districts, including 60,000 votes, 
were officially known within an hour and a half 
after the closing of the polls. 

The most important claim made for the ma- 
chine is that it gives no opportunity for a dis 
honest count or for the throwing out of any 
ballots as defective or improperly marked. 

‘¢ No man’s vote can be recorded twice; no 
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man’s vote can be rejected once he has been 
allowed to cast it. The principle of the device 
is simple, and every possible safeguard that can be 
devised to render it absolutely accurate has been 
applied to it. There are no defective ballots.” 
The illustration gives a correct representation 
of the voting machine as it looks when the voter 
steps in front of it to cast his ballot, except that 
the long lever at the top of the machine projects 
to the left instead of to the right before voting. 
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THE NEW VOTING MACHINE, 


On the face of the machine are seen the columns 
of party nominations. Opposite each name is a 
little pointer, and at the top of each party col- 
umn is a brass lever with a knob on the end of it. 

‘¢ The process of voting on the voting machine 
is as simple as the machine itself. In the case 
of the voter who desires to vote a straight party 
ticket it is an operation that can be performed in 
five seconds or less. In Buffalo, in one election 
district, 90 votes were cast on one machine in 
the first half hour after the polls were opened— 
an average of less than one-third of a minute to 
each voter. In many districts there were more 
than 750 voters registered, and only 660 minutes 
were allowed for keeping the polls open, yet the 
full registered vote was polled and not a single 
voter disfranchised by reason of delay in the op- 
eration of the machine. 

‘¢To the overhead lever there is attached, as 
it projects to the left, a curtain, also shown in 
the cut. The voter steps in front of the machine 
and grasps the downward projecting handle at- 
tached to this lever. He swings the lever to the 
right, an operation that requires the exercise of 
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practically no physical force, and this draws the 
curtain around so that only the voter’s legs are 
visible. 


HOW THE VOTING IS DONE. 


‘¢ The voter is now screened from public view 
and can proceed to cast his ballot in absolute 
secrecy. He can vote in any way that it would 
be possible for him to vote with a paper ballot, 
but in much less time and with no danger of 
having his ballot thrown out on the final count. 
He can vote the straight ticket of any party, he 
can split his vote in any way he desires, he can 
(if the law allows it) vote for candidates not 
nominated by any party, and he can, in the case of 
two or more similar offices to be filled, vote for a 
man from each party to fill them. 

‘¢The effect of pulling down the party lever 
is to move each pointer in the party column so 
that it points to the name of the candidate 
opposite it. The vote has not yet been recorded, 
however, and the voter is at liberty to change it 
in any way he pleases, either by pushing back all 
of the pointers with his hand, in which case he 
can, if he desires, pull another party knob and 
vote the entire ticket of a different party from 
that for which he originally intended to vote. 
Or the voter may split his vote by pushing back 
the pointer opposite the name of tlie party can- 
didate for whom he does not want to vote and 
turning down with his fingers the pointer oppo- 
site the name of the candidate of another party 
for the same office. 

‘¢Tf two candidates are to be elected for the 
same office, the machine is arranged by the elec- 
tion officers so that the voter may vote for men 
of opposite parties on the same line, but cannot 
vote for more candidates than the law allows. 
The machine is set so that the voter can vote for 
any two school commissioners for the term of 
four years and for any three school commission- 
ers for the term of two years, if he desires to 
select one candidate from each party, even if it is 
in the same office line. But not more than the 
required number can be voted for. 

‘¢ After having arranged the pointers on the 
face of the machine to suit him, the voter again 
grasps the overhead lever ana swings it to the 
left. This throws back the curtain and registers 
the vote for each official for whom the voter has 
voted. At the same time the counter on which 


the total vote is registered advances one number. 
The machine is now ready for the next voter. 
‘«The verdict of every one who saw its work 
in Buffalo at the last election, even of those who 
were originally opposed to the introduction of the 
machines, was that it had solved the question of 
the purity of the ballot in a most effective way.” 
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THE USE OF MACHINERY IN THE CENSUS OF 
1900. 


N the North American Review for January 
Director of the Census Merriam gives an in- 
teresting preliminary view of the various activ- 
ities in connection with the taking and record- 
ing of the twelfth census. 

Following is Mr. Merriam’s description of the 
method of card tabulation that has been adopted : 

‘¢ It is proposed to employ about 1,000 clerks 
in transferring data from enumerators’ sheets to 
cards about three by six inches in size. This is 
done by first preparing a card for each person 
enumerated, showing all the characteristics of 
such person. The cards used for this purpose 
are printed with letters and symbols so arranged 
that by punching holes in the proper spaces we 
get the following information regarding each in- 
dividual-—race, sex, color, age, conjugal condi- 
tion, birthplace of person, of father, mother, 
years in the United States, occupation, school 
attendance, etc. These cards, though only seven- 
thousandths of an inch in thickness, would form 
a stack, if piled one on another, about nine miles 
high, and they will weigh about two hundred 
tons. 

‘¢ This transcript from the original returns of 
the enumerator to the punched card will be done 
with small machines, something like typewriters, 
called keyboard punchers. About 1,000 of these 
will be used, and the entire work of transcribing 
the 75,000,000 or more individual records will be 
done in about one hundred working days, or 
nearly four months. 


COUNTING BY ELECTRICITY. 


‘¢ These punched record cards are then counted, 
or tabulated, in the electrical tabulating machines. 
These machines are provided with a circuit- 
closing device, into which the cards are rapidly 
fed one by one. The holes in the card control 
the electric circuits through a number of counters, 
which will, as desired, count the simple facts as 
to the number of males, females, etc., or the 
most complicated combination which the stat- 
istician may ask for. After the cards fora given 
district are thus passed through the tabulating 
machine, we know the number of native-born 
white males of voting age, the namber of white 
children under five years of age born in this 
country with both parents native-born, or the 
number of such children with one or both par- 
ents foreign-born, or any other information con- 
tained in the enumerators’ sheet which the statis- 
tician desires tabulated. In short, it is only 
necessary for the statistician to decide upon the 
information wanted, and for the electrician to 
make the proper connection from the counters 
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and relays to the circuit-controlling device into 
which the cards are fed. The methods employed 
for checking the proper workings of the machines 
are ingenious and interesting. If the card is not 
completely punched, or not properly fed to the 
machine, or is placed upside down, or if some 
item has been overlooked, or, in fact, if every- 
thing is not all right, the machine refuses to work, 
and the card is rejected.”’ 

It is believed that this machine will make no 
mistakes ‘‘ because it is tired, or does not feel 
well, or because the weather is warm, or by 
reason of the thousand-and-one causes which 
will upset the human machine.” 

Many of these ‘‘ human machines’’ will be 
employed on the census work, nevertheless. To 
tabulate the results derived from the punching 
machines will require at least 800 clerks and 
messengers, and there will be, in addition, about 
500 clerks employed by the various. statisti- 
cians and by the Appointment and Disbursing 
Division. 


THE AUTOMOBILE IN TRACTION. 
N the Automobile Magazine for January Prof. 
Robert H. Thurston, of Cornell University, 
has an interesting account of the development of 
the self-moving vehicle as applied to traction on 
the common road. 

Readers may be surprised by Professor Thurs- 
ton’s statement that the ‘‘ steam carriage” of the 
early 30s won a ‘‘ complete and triumphant’’ 
success, from the point of view of the engineer 
and constructor, when the state of mechanic arts 
at the time is considered. Commercial and finan- 
cial success was prevented by adverse legislation 
in the interest of the stage-coach proprietors and 
the rise of the railroad. 

The conditions of complete success in automo- 
bile traction, as stated by Professor Thurston, 
are simplicity and power in the machinery, safety 
and economy in operation, and good and unob- 
structed roads. These conditions, he says, were 
fully met in the work of those early English con- 
structors. Steam in ‘‘ water-tube’’ or ‘+ safety ” 
boilers, at pressures of 200 and 300 pounds on 
the square inch, was employed with entire suc- 
cess in all respects. 

‘« Steam engines were made so light and so 
strong that no difficulty arose in their employ- 
ment in motor carriages. The combination of 
the boiler and engine with the carriage was an 
admirable illustration of ideal engineering for the 
time. 

MOTOR CARRIAGES SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


‘« These carriages were in operation for months 
at a time, and ran over roads of, often, very con- 
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siderable inclination, and through the most 
crowded London streets, conveying crowds of 
people, and without danger to the passengers or 
to drivers of horses met on the way. They at- 
tained speeds of twenty and twenty-five miles an 
hour, and made long journeys to various distant 
towns and cities. They carried thousands of 
passengers and traveled with them thousands of 
miles. In 1833 about twenty of these automo- 
biles were regularly traversing the streets of Lon- 
don and its suburbs. The hostile legislation 
which interrupted the wonderful development, 
at the time, of this promising application of in- 
vention and the mechanic arts to transportation 
on the highway has only recently been repealed 
to such extent as to permit the beginning of a 
revival to be made. Even 
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is easily obtained for charging its batteries ; the 
first-named motor fluid is used for the heavier 
work, and petroleum vapors serve well in long- 
distance work of a lighter character. All are in 
a tentative stage in the sense that no one can say 
yet which, if either, will ultimately prove the 
most generally useful; but it would now seem 
extremely probable that all will continue, for a 
long time to come, to find employment in one or 
another of the many branches of automobile 
work looming up before the mechanical engineer. 
At present it can only be said that for heavy 
work, such as is the subject of our discussion, 
and especially for long-distance transportation, 
steam seems likely to retain that preéminence 
which it has acquired during the two-thirds of a 





now some discrimination 
against automobiles still ex- 
ists in the legislation of Great 
Britain. On the continent 
less difficulty has arisen on 
this score, and there has 
consequently been, especially 
in France, a more rapid and 
extensive introduction of the 
later inventions in this line 
than elsewhere. 

‘«'he experimental work 
of the first half of the cen- 
tury, however, established 
these facts, if we may accept 
the report of a parliamen- 











tary commission of that time 
and the testimony given be- 
fore it by Farey and other 
great mechanics and engineers of that period : 
These automobiles were speedy, safe, and com- 
modious ; they were light of weight and powerful 
as to motor; they could traverse any roads on 
which horses could work ; they were a less costly 
conveyance than vehicles drawn by horses at the 
same speeds; they improved rather than injured 
the roads ; and they did not, in any serious de- 
gree, frighten horses or impede common traffic.” 


THE AUTOMOBILE OF TO-DAY. 


The ‘‘road locomotive,” chiefly employed in 
farming operations, was built both in England 
and in the United States and gradually came to 
assume some importance.- It is now employed 
for heavy highway transportation in South 
Africa. 

‘¢To day the automobile for traction is con- 
structed in a great variety of forms and for a 
variety of special purposes, and steam, air, va- 
por, and electric drives are employed ; the latter 
finding extensive use in the cities, where current 
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century in which it has been growing up to its 
task and evolving satisfactory forms and propor- 
tions of mechanism. The electric motor and 
traction engine is proving itself capable of doing 
good work wherever current can be found with 
certainty, of the right kind and in ample quan- 
tity whenever demanded, and the later ‘vapor 
engines are coming into use for intermediate 
conditions where current is not to be obtained as 
wanted and where rapid motion over long routes 
is desired. Steam road locomotives are in use in 
thousands and have been numerous, wherever 
extensive operations have been carried on, for 
many years. Petroleum vapor machines are 
now built in hundreds, and the electro-mobile 
traction engine is coming to be a familiar machine 
in cities, at steam railroad tunnels, and in mining. 
The compressed-air automobile finds a place 
where air is stored for use in accessible locations 
and ample volume.”’. 

‘¢ A line of automobiles is reported to have 
just been planned for Porto Rico, between Ponce 
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and San Juan, carrying both freight and passen- 
gers. A system of automobile traction on the 
Erie and other canals is another of the signs of 
progress ; while the shipment of scores of motor 
trucks to England and to France by our own 
manufacturers indicates that the United States 
will soon lead in this department of mechanical 
engineering, as it already does in that of electric 
railroads and their machinery, contracts for 
which are now coming to our builders in million- 
dollar bargains. 


THE ARGUMENT OF ECONOMY. 


‘« The economy of the automobile system comes 
out in high relief when the working of the heavy 
classes of machines for business purposes is 
studied. The costs of maintenance and of re- 
pairs and the estimates for depreciation are large 
as percentages of the original costs of purchase ; 
but in comparison with horse-power, the only 
comparison of interest in this connection, it is 
found that the fuel account of the machine and 
that of the animal differ so enormously in favor 
of the former as to decide any question of profit 
quite apart from the consideration of the rapid 
deterioration of the horse in heavy work. The 
fact that street-car horses have but two to four 
years of profitable employment and meantime de- 
préciate 50 per cent. and more in value obviously 
gives sufficient evidence that the machine may 
not be relatively, even if absolutely, short-lived ; 
while the continued working of locomotives on 
the railroad for a generation, with slight diminu- 
tion of: efficiency, may be taken as proof that 
good care in management and maintenance may 
insure long life and a comparatively small per- 
centage of total depreciation for the automo- 
bile. 

‘The judges of the Liverpool trial of the 
heavy automobiles exhibited by the Self-Pro- 
pelled Traffic Association of last year report some 
instructive deductions from their experiences. 
Maintenance is estimated by them at 20 per cent. 
and 30 per cent., according to character of auto- 
mobile and its work, and depreciation at 15 per 
cent. on the prime cost, or a total of not less 
than 35 per cent. per annum. ‘This assumption 
that one must be prepared to replace the capital 
invested, practically, every three years, seems 
somewhat intimidating ; yet it is found to be the 
fact that, even so, the gain by the introduction 
of the heavy automobile for the performance of 
work formerly entirely carried on with draught 
horses is a very considerable net return on the 
investment ; it being understood that the auto- 
mobile is given ten hours’ work a day—it may 
be worked twenty-four hours a day—and on 
good paved roads.” 
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‘** SKI-JUMPING.” 
yy entertaining paper on ‘‘ Snow Games”’ i 
contributed by D. T. Timins to Cassell’s 
for January. Of one winter sport less known 
than the rest the sketch given may be cited 
here : 

‘* Norway, in common with Sweden and Fin- 
land, patronizes another method of transit over 
the ice which can scarcely be termed a ‘sport,’ 
inasmuch as it is in reality a necessity of every- 
day life during the winter in the three countries 
named. We refer to the ‘ski,’ a species of elon- 
gated fen-runner, without the use of which it 
would be well-nigh impossible to get about when 
the snow is on the ground. The ordinary ‘ski’ is 
a piece of wood which has been split with the 
grain and not sawn, to give it greater strength, 
eight to nine feet long, four and a half inches 
wide, and one inch deep at the thickest part— 
z.e., under the foot. Usually both ‘ski’ are of the 
same length and pointed upward, but in Finland 
and in some of the Norwegian valleys one is 
much longer than the other. The ‘runner’ wears 
special boots called ‘lanpar-ski,’ his equipment 
being completed by a six-foot pole, which he 
carries for use as a drag. 

‘« But out of the employment of the ‘ski’ as a 
means of locomotion has developed one of thie 
most exciting sports in which it is possible to in- 
dulge—viz., ‘ski-jumping.’ 

ANNUAL COMPETITION. 


‘©A competition in ski-jumping and also in 
ski-running is held annually at Christiania on the 
first Sunday in February and lasts two days. 
The meeting has been christened the ‘ Norwegian 
Derby,’ a title which it well deserves, for the 
competitors frequently number over 100 and 


come from every part of the country. On the 
first day prizes are given for the fastest times in 
which a course, twelve English miles in length 
and teeming with ascents, descents, clefts, ra- 
vines, and hillocks, is covered. It has been 
done in one and three-quarter hours—a very fine 
performance when the nature of the obstacles 
is taken into consideration. 

‘« But by far the most interesting sport is wit- 
nessed on the second day, which is given up to 
the jumping competition. This takes place on 
the side of a very steep hill, half way up which 
a wooden platform has-been erected. ‘The com- 
petitor starts from the top of the hill and, quickly 
getting up a terrific pace, arrives at the edge of 
the platform, whence he leaps to the slope below 
—a distance usually of 80 or 90 feet. ‘The man 
who accomplishes the longest jump wins, but in 
order that his jump shall count he must main- 
tain his equilibrium on alighting. 
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‘¢ At Hohentollen, where the competition is 
held, the great distance of 120 feet was actually 
cleared upon one occasion, but as the man fell, 
1034 feet remains the accepted record for a clean 
jump.” 


THE THEATRICAL SYNDICATE. 


= the first number (January) of the new Jn- 

ternational Monthly Mr. Norman Hapgood 
describes the formation and history of the Amer- 
ican theatrical managers’ trust, so called, not 
omitting the pathetic story of the unsuccess- 
ful attempt of some of the leading actors to 
form a combination of ‘‘stars”’ to fight the mana- 
gers. 

By way of preface Mr. Hapgood says : 

‘¢The tale will not contain as much evil as 
might be expected by enemies or as much good 
as is thought by friends. Average human na- 
ture among actors and managers has many con- 
stant features. The trust is supported by the 
love of money. It is wholly commercial. How 
many outside of it are much influenced by un- 
selfish considerations? There is some truth in 
talk about art, but more cant. Most of the trou- 
ble between the actors and the syndicate has 
been over terms, and in most cases, when the 
players who talked most about intelligence and 
freedom were offered more money, they became 
silent.” 

The article shows how the syndicate has grad- 
ually gained control of nearly all the leading the- 
aters in the larger cities, by effective, if not 
always direct, methods. 

‘© To be practically controlled, a city need not 
have all of its theaters in the hands of the syndi- 
cate. If the routes approaching it are dominated 
the power is almost equally complete San Fran- 
cisco, for instance, has an independent theater— 
the California—but few companies from the East 
can afford to go to the Pacific coast without play- 
ing in such places as Denver, Salt Lake City, 
Omaha, Toledc, New Orleans, St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis, Kansas City, in all of which towns the lead- 
ing theaters are under syndicate control. When 
it is remembered that most of these are one-week 
stands, the difficulty of getting along without 
them will be obvious. Control of the one-night 
stands, especially in the rather unprofitable 
South, is less important for the better class 
of companies, but to be shut out of Cleveland, 
for instance, where no theater of any kind is 
free, means much. Detroit and Providence are 
further illustrations, as are smaller places like 
Utica, Syracuse, Wilkesbarre, Rochester, Read- 
ing, Lowell, Mass., Newark, N. J., and Jersey 
City.” 

Of the prominent ‘‘ stars” now playing on the 
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American stage Mrs. Fiske alone is in open 
revolt against the syndicate; Nat Goodwin, 
Francis Wilson, and Richard Mansfield have all 
capitulated ; James A. Herne, though independ- 
ent, is no longer openly hostile, and Joseph 
Jefferson is ‘‘let alone in peace, to do as he 
chooses,’ playing in both syndicate and non- 
syndicate houses. 

Indeed. the mastery of the ‘trust’ over both 
the theater owner and the actor seems to have 
become well-nigh absolute. The syndicate can 
say to the theater owner: ‘‘If you do not do 
business with us on our own terms we will not 
let you have first-rate attractions. If you do we 
will destroy your rival or force him to the same 
terms. For the bookings we will take a share of 
the profits.”” To the actor or traveling manager 
it can say: ‘* You must play in our theaters or in 
barns. For our theaters we make our own terms. 
We will show you contracts, but they will not be 
signed by us until the last moment, so that your 
bookings or terms may be changed at our con- 
venience.” ‘T'o both the syndicate managers can 
say: ‘*Nominally we act as your agents. In 
reality we are your absolute masters.”’ 

‘¢ Is it well forsuch power as this to be in any- 
body’s hands?” asks Mr. Hapgood. ‘+ Does it 
make for variety, ambition, and originality in 
playwright, actor, or msaager ? 

ILL-EFFECTS OF ‘‘ TRUST” CONTROL 


‘¢Ts it well that suck power should be in the 
hands of six business men, some with clean 
records, others with black ones, but all unculti- 
vated ? Is not the production of ‘The Conquer- 
ors’ alone sufficient to answer this question ? Is 
not the dearth of repertories, of great dramas, of 
American playsenough? Much stress is laid on 
the taste for crude, comic, and melodramatic 
treatment of sexual matters undoubtedly shown 
by members of the syndicate, but indecency 
seems to me a far less pervading fault than 
emptiness! From this vacuity and restriction 
the only escape is a break in the power of the 
trust. Among methods for accomplishing this 
the surest and most abiding would be the estab- 
lishment of theaters in large cities, owned by 
cultivated people, open to worthy productions, 
but provided with the nucleus of a company with 
a repertory. Once produce this comparison of a 
theater run for a small margin of profit, con- 
trolled by the best public opinion, and conse- 
quently devoted to a wide and high range of 
dramas, with the theaters which measure success 
by profit and therefore tend toward long runs 
and mediocrity, the commercial managers would 
be deprived of the most highly desired prestige 
and their power would be iimited.” 
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CURING DISEASE AND VICE BY HYPNOTIC 
SUGGESTION. 

HE February Harper's contains an unusually 
readable article by John Duncan Quacken- 

bos on ‘The Moral Value of Hypnotic Sugges- 
tion,’ in which the author tells with frank and 
full details how he goes about making moral as 
well as physical cures through hypnotic means. 
He says that not only is hypnotic suggestion 
effective in the treatment of functional disorder 
of digestion, absorption, and circulation; ‘of 
nervous conditions represented by hysteria, hys- 
tero-epilepsy, chorea, insomnia, and neurasthenia ; 
even of diseases characterized by severe pain, 
like sciatica, locomotor ataxia, tuberculosis, and 
cancer, but it has recently assumed importance 
as an appropriate instrumentality for effecting 
character change in cases of moral obliquity, as 
well as for developing and exalting mind power. 
During the past year the writer has measurably 
tested the availability of hypnotic suggestion as 
a means of removing criminal impulses and sub- 
stituting conscience sensitiveness for moral anes- 
thesia among young criminals and castaways ; 
and he has reached conclusions which must be 
gratifying to all who are working or wishing for 
the intellectual, ethical, and spiritual elevation of 
humanity. The value of post-hypnotic and auto 


suggestion for the cure of crime and for the cor- 
rection of certain phases of perverted mentality 
no longer admits of question.” 


HOW THE SUBJECT IS HYPNOTIZED. 


‘¢ After talking sympathetically with the sub- 
ject, sometimes for an hour or two, in regard to 
the failing which he wishes removed, thoroughly 
acquainting myself with his dominant propensi- 
ties or controlling thoughts, and, above all, 
securing his confidence, I ask him to assume a 
comfortable reclining position on a lounge, and 
then, while continuing a soothing conversation, 
I manage, in a way determined by the circum- 
stances of the case, to concentrate his attention 
upon a suspended diamond or on a cornelian seal 
set in an old-fashioned gold pencil which I hap- 
pened upon among my heirlooms. The Cambay 
stone is held in such a position within the natu- 
ral focus of the eyes as to compel an exaggerated 
convergence of the axes of the balls, coupled 
with an upward gaze. Such an unusual exercise 
of the ocular muscles soon tires them out; the 
retinal areas involved are rapidly fatigued by the 
deep redness and brilliancy of the cornelian ; 
and simultaneously an appeal is made to the 
imagination of the patient, who is told that he 
is looking at my sleepy stone that has never 
failed to induce slumber, and he is urged to 
think of nothing, to renounce the very intention 


of renouncing mental effort, and to give himself 
up to me with perfect confidence in the purity 
of my motives and in my ability to remove or 
modify his moral disorder. Under these condi- 
tions the eyeballs soon become fixed, a vacant 
stare replaces the usual intelligent look, and the 
eyelids begin to close and reopen spasmodically. 
At this stage the suggestion is given that re- 
freshing sleep is about to ensue; and in a few 
moments a prolonged breath is taken, the lids 
close with a slow, reguiar movement, deep in- 
spirations follow, and I know that I have secured 
direct and effective communication with the 
deeper personality of my subject. 

‘¢Tt is not necessary, in order to insure the 
beneficial effects of hypnotism, to carry the sub 
ject into the deeper somnambulic stage charac- 
terized by intellectual alertness and apparently 
purposive acts, and by absence of reaction to 
sense impressions. The conversion of a hyp- 
notized patient into a somnambule is always to 
be deprecated. In the first stage of deep hyp- 
notic sleep the subliminal self unhesitatingly ac- 
cepts every emphatic statement of the hypnotizer ; 
but even where somnolism is not complete and a 
state of semi-consciousness exists, suggestions 
are acquiesced in by the patient. Lethargy is 
by no means essential to success. 


THE TIME REQUIRED. 


‘¢ Usually from two to fifteea minutes are oc- 
cupied in establishing somnolism, but there are 
refractory cases that require from one to two 
hours of intense mental effort on the part of the 
physician. Children readily come into rapport 
and, as a rule, are easily impressed. Sufferers 
from acute nervous depression, watchful or sus- 
picious patients, and persons under the influence 
of a stimulant are difficult subjects. Tea, coffee, 
or whisky before a treatment is an obstacle to its 
success; and the simultaneous pursuit of any 
other means of cure splinters the faith of the 
subject, so that he secures benefit from neither. 


THE MEMORY DISAPPEARS. 


‘¢ There is no memory in the hypnotic state of 
the affairs of every-day life, nor, after awaking, 
of what has taken place during the hypnosis, but 
in a subsequent hypnotic condition the occur- 
rences of the first hypnotism are recalled. Sub- 
jects who have not been lethargic will sometimes 
insist that they have consciously heard the sug- 
gestions. Whenasked to repeat them, such per- 
sons usually fail. They should never be argued 
with on the subject, but told that if they did hear 
the suggestions, good is coming from the treat- 
ment—which is true. It is essential to divert 
their attention from the occurrences of the séance. 
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Extremely neurotic persons, to whom the sug- 
gestions are at first consciously audible, become, 
as arule, more and more somnolent with each 
subsequent trial. Patients who have been pro- 
foundly lethargic often declare that they have not 
been asleep at all. In normal sleep there is, 
after awaking, an ill-defined consciousness of the 
passage of time ; in hypnosis there 1s none. 


THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN SUGGESTION. 


‘¢ Suggestions out of harmony with opportuni- 
ties, the possibilities of a career, common sense, 
or religious convictions are unlikely to be fulfilled. 
Fortunately for the protection of society, the 
power of suggestions for evil-doing is limited, 
while their influence for good is without horizon. 
Whereas it is comparatively easy to restrain a 
kleptomaniac, it is hardly possible to make an 
honest person steal through post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion. On the other hand; criminal sugges- 
tions to an evilly disposed subject would naturally 
lead to criminal acts along the line of least re- 
sistance. 

‘« Finally, the success of hypno-science meth- 
ods depends largely on the desire of the subject 
to be cured and his faith in the power of the sug- 
gestionist selected. Given these, and the battle 
is more than half won. As a rule, there is no 
hope of securing the consent of a patient while 
the controlling passion is in paroxysm. But in 
the subsequent reactionary stage appeal may often 
successfully be made to the regrets, fears, self- 
respect, or higher instincts of the unfortunate, 
and acquiescence thus secured. 

‘« Hypnotic treatment is frequently reénforced 

by what is called auto-suggestion. It is a psy- 
chological fact that the subjective mind of a giv- 
en individual is as amenable to suggestion by his 
own objective mind as by the objective mind of 
an outside person or a spiritual intelligence. 
Suggestion by an objective consciousness to its 
own subliminal self is known as auto-sugges- 
tion.” 
* Mr. Quackenbos assures us that he has used 
these means successfully in the reduction of 
criminal traits, hereditary and acquired, as well 
as in the treatment of the cigarette habit, speech 
defects, intellectual dullness, amnesia, sex per- 
versions, dangerous delusions, and _ willfullness, 
disobedience, and falsehood in children. Cigar- 
ette-smoking is easily managed, he says, as it is 
no difficult matter to produce such a strong dis- 
gust for tobacco that after the first treatment 
the patient will almost entirely forego its use. 
The drink habit is equally amenable, and in fact 
some of the popular cures are in reality mere 
‘(suggestion cures,” there being no _ specific 
virtue in the drugs given. 








THE LIGHT-PERCEIVING ORGANS OF THE 
LOWER ANIMALS. 


Eas RICHARD HESSE has made a series 

of investigations upon the light-perceiving 
organs of the lower animals, the fifth paper in 
the series, published in the Zeitschrift fir Wissen- 
schaftliche Zoélogie, being a report of his studies 
upon the eyes of polychete worms, carried on 
chiefly at Naples. 

Polychzte worms are related to the common 
earthworms, but they are usually much more 
beautiful, and many have exquisite colors that 
even an artist finds difficulty in reproducing. 
They are all found in salt water, swimming 
about free in the water, concealed in calcareous 
tubes which they build for themselves on shells 
or stones, and living under stones or in holes in 
the ground where they will be washed by the 
tides. ‘ 

These descriptions of eves show what simple 
structures may have served for visual perceptions 
in the earlier stages of evolution, and are of 
especial interest from the relations shown to ex- 
ist between the eyes of highly organized forms 
and these invertebrates. One type of eye found 
in Nereds cultrifera is simply a pocket in the epi- 
thelium of the worm, lined with more or less 
modified epithelial cells and connected with the 
brain by a nerve. The skin of the worm con- 
tains single secreting or gland cells, which usual- 
ly form the cuticle, but where the epithelium is 
folded in to form the eye the secretion cannot 
escape, but fills the pocket, forming a sort of 
rudimentary lens, continuous with the cuticle, 
that serves to concentrate the rays of light fall- 
ing upon it. The other epidermal cells are 
somewhat thickened in the part serving as an 
eye, and each cell is penetrated by a nerve fiber 
which breaks up into fine fibrils. These fibrils are 
the true light-perceiving elements. 


PROTOTYPE OF THE VERTEBRATE EYE. 


Another form, Branchioma, has two types of 
eyes—a characteristic allying it with the insects 
—and one of these is thought to be the proto- 
type of the vertebrate eye. This eye rests on 
the brain and is a cellular tube, pigmented on the 
side toward the brain and having on the side to- 
ward the light sensory cells which send a blunt 
prolongation containing nerve fibrils—the light- 
perceiving elements—into the lumen of the tube. 
The eye-vesicle of the vertebrate ancestors is 
supposed to have been a similar cellular vesicle, 
pigmented toward the brain and containing sen- 
sory cells with the light-perceiving elements 
turned toward the lumen of the vesicle. 

Beaker eyes and epithelial eyes are also found 
in these worms, the former representing a very 
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primitive type. They consist of one or more vis- 
ual cells with one end resting in a cellular pig- 
ment cup, and they are found in the epithelium, 
or under it in connective tissue, or they may have 
sunken in until they rest upon the brain. Eyes 
of this kind are found in annelid (earthworm) 
larve and in the unsegmented worms, and prob- 
ably were among the earliest kinds of eyes to be 
developed. They may be grouped together in 
the anterior or the posterior part of the worm, or 
they may be disposed segmentally over the whole 
surface. As many as 400 or 500 have been found 
in a single individual, the creature being pre- 
pared to look in all directions at once, like the 
hundred-eyed argus of mythology. 

The third type, the epithelial eyes, are di- 
vided into two classes, one class having a lens- 
like structure on the side toward the surface 
which is more or less closely connected with the 
cuticle. Epithelial eyes are never found alone, 
but are always crowded together in masses, form- 
ing visual epithelia or retina which become more 
or less sunken away from the surface, the vari- 
ous degrees of separation being easily traced in 
different varieties of worms. 


THE INSIDE OF THE EARTH. 
the February number of MeClure’s Maga- 


N 
| zine Mr. Cleveland Moffett reports an inter- 
esting interview with Professor Milne, under the 
title «*«The Inside of the Earth,” in which are 
given the now famous earthquake observer's 


conclusions as to the interior of our planet. The 
interior of the earth, although it has been cool- 
ing 20,000,000 years, according to Lord Kel- 
vin, and 100,000,000, according to the geologists, 
is still pretty hot. There is a rough-and-ready 
rule that the temperature rises 1° Fahrenheit 
for every 51 feet you go down. Professor 
Milne shows that this rule is nonsensical by sup- 
posing a depth of 1,000 miles, which, according 
to this rule, would give a temperature of 100,- 
000°, an absurd conclusion, and he explains that 
after a certain point, say 200 miles below the 
surface, the rate of increase is hardly appre- 
ciable. 

The most interesting feature of Professor 
Milne’s theories came in answer to Mr. Moffett’s 
question concerning ‘‘the great molten sea”’ 
that we might expect beyond this 200 miles. 
The professor says there is no molten sea at all, 
but on the contrary a great rigid core, and that 
the mass of ores and chemicals existing at this 
enormous heat is at least twice as rigid as steel. 
This theory is based on the observation of seismic 
waves. The rapidity of the traveling of these 
waves varies directly with the rigidity of the 
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medium. The professor finds that seismic waves 
starting in Japan and coming necessarily through 
the center of the earth reach the Isle of Wight 
in sixteen minutes, nearly twice as fast as they 
would come the same distance through solid steel. 
Hence this conclusion that the matter inside the 
earth, although at this tremendously high tem- 
perature, is as rigid again as steel. 

A SOLID INTERIOR ? 


‘¢s These phenomena, invariably noted at all 
our seismic observatories, entirely upset the old 
theory that the earth’s interior is a freely mov- 
ing liquid, and demonstrate apparently that the 
earth-orange, under its peel of crust, is a mass 
very much more rigid than the crust itself.’ 

‘«« Yet extremely hot ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Of course.’ 

‘¢ «So hot that everything melts ?’ 

‘¢¢So hot that everything would melt if it 
could. And everything does melt in a certain 
limited region, a sort of viscous layer, pasty in 
its upper parts and solid down below.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Why not molten all the way down ?’ 

«« ¢ Because of the pressure above. At a depth 
of 200 miles this would amount to about 600 tons 
to the square inch, probably enough to squeeze 
the molten rock and metal back into a solid 
state. At any rate, a depth must soon be 
reached where the pressure is great enough to 
effect that result. You know the general law— 
that heat expands and cold contracts. Well, 
there are strong reasons for believing that most 
metals and rocks can be prevented from melting 
under heat if you prevent them from expand- 
ing. Or, if you have a quantity of molten metal 
which has already expanded in melting, you can 
bring it back to the solid state by great pressufe, 
just as you can solidify liquid air by putting it 
under great pressure. The interior of the earth— 
the ball of the orange underneath the peel— though 
potentially liquid, is actually solid and extremely 
dense. It would immediately become liquid if 
the pressure were removed. It is hot enough to 
become liquid, but by the laws of matter cannot 
do so without expanding, and it cannot expand 
so long as it is squeezed down under the great 
weight upon it. You must understand that the 
earth, originally liquid, became solid under two 
influences : it began to solidify at the surface by 
cooling, the crust growing thicker and thicker ; 
and it began to solidify at the center by pres- 
sure, the core growing larger and _ larger. 
This double phenomenon of solidifying con- 
tinued until a solid outer shell and a solid inner 
core came close together in what may be called 
the critical region of the earth, a region that 
feeds lava to volcanoes.’ ”’ 
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THE EXPLORATION OF FRANZ JOSEF LAND. 
N the Italian Revista Politica e Letteraria for 
December Professor Faustini gives an inter- 
esting account of Franz Josef Land, with espe- 
cial reference to the recent expedition of Mr. 
Walter Wellman and the explorations now being 
conducted by the Duke of Abruzzi. 

Since the discovery—or rather rediscovery— 
in 1873, by the Austrian naval officers Weyprecht 
and Payer, of the arctic lands called by them 
Franz Josef Land, the region has been the ob- 
ject of several expeditions.» Mr. Wellman and 
his companions landed at Cape Tegetthoff, Franz 
Josef Land, in July, 1897, and advancing 
northward to the eighty-first parallel made and 
provisioned a depot, which 
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expedition to the north pole, but in fact a jour- 
ney of verification in the zone north of Franz 
Josef Land.” 

The ship Stella Polare, after reaching Cape 
Flora, will seek a safe anchorage in the highest 
latitude possible. Wien one has been found she 
will serve as a base for sledge journeys to estab- 
lish depots of supplies. These depots will be 
made during the winter, so that they will be 
ready for more extended excursions in the sum- 
mer. As an illustration of the care with which 
the Pole Star has been equipped for the expedi- 
tion, the preparation and classification of its 
‘‘baggage ” should be mentioned. _ It consists of 


1,500 cases of such shape and weight that any- 
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they called Fort McKin- 
ley. Two Norwegians re- 
mained there as a guard 
and the rest of the com- 
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pany returned to Cape 
Tegetthoff, where they 
passed the winter. In the 
spring they set out with 
dogs and sledges for the 
pole. Arriving at Fort 
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McKinley, they found that 
one of the two Norwegians 
had died. Pressing on 
through enormous difficul- 
ties, they reached the 
eighty-second parallel. 
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Here the explorers were 
overtaken by a series of 
misfortunes that compelled 
their return. The high- 
est latitude reached by 
Wellman was five nauti- 
cal miles short of the par- 
allel attained by Payer, of 
the Austrian expedition. 








PLANS AND PROSPECTS OF 
THE ITALIAN EXPEDITION. 





The plan of Prince Ama- 
deo (Duca degli Abruzzi), 
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does not include an effort 
to reach. the pole. The 
aim of the expedition is 
scientific. ‘*The purpose 
of beating the poiar rec- 
ords,”’ says Professor Faus- 
tini, ‘is wholly excluded 
from the project.” And 
Prince Amadeo, as a final 
declaration at Archangel, 
said: ‘‘Mine is not an 
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body could carry one in his arms or on his 
shoulder without serious inconvenience. They 
are divided into four classes, distinguishable at 
sight by the color of the boxes: (1) black, food 
and things pertaining to it; (2) green, clothing 
and accessories; (3) red, scientific instruments 
and materials; (4) yellow, things useful, but not 
indispensable. Every box has also on its face 
characters that identify its contents. 

After the establishment of the depots men- 
tioned above the explorers will set out with 
sledges victualed for about 120 days. During 
the winter of preparation the scientific members 
of the expedition will employ their time on vari- 
ous scientific problems, among them the luminous 
phenomena of the polar night, the magnetic pole, 
the measurement of the arctic depression of the 
globe, and studies of the arctic fauna and flora. 

As to the success of the expedition, very fa- 
vorable reports had been received, at the time of 
Professor Faustini’s writing, in letters from Cap- 
tain Cagni, from Prince Amadeo, and from Peti- 
gax, the guide who accompanied the Prince in 
Alaska. Rather singularly, the latest news at 
the time of Faustini's writing was brought by the 
American explorer, Mr. Wellman, who met the 
Stella Polare on July 26 last in latitude 80° 20’. 


THE COMMON MULE. 
N the Nineteenth Century for January Mr. R. 
B. Townshend, who has known the mule in 
many lands, gives some interesting information 
on his habits and qualities which places him in a 
not unpleasant light. 


THE MULE’S MULISHNESS. 


The pleasantest quality of the common mule is 
what if he were a man we would call his human- 
ity, but by analogy are compelled to call his 


mulishness. He is companionable, devoted to his 
mother, and—highest of all endowments—gifted 
with eternal youth. In fact, he is an incurable 
infant, and never grows up to the end of his days : 
‘¢He may not be aware that his father was a 
donkey, but he never can forget that his mother 
was a mare, nor does he want ever to be free from 
her leading-strings. The one desire of his soul 
after he is weaned is to find his mother again, 
and, failing her, his maternalaunt. He will cling 
to her side, if permitted, for his whole life long, 
and his heart-broken wails when he is separated 
from her would split the ears and raise the pity 
of any one but a Mexican arriero. But the mule 
is a philosopher, too, so when he has not the com- 
pany of the mare that he loves he consoles him- 
self with loving the mare that he has. 
ways be induced to adopt a new aunt.” 


He canal- . 
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His childishness, however, is even stronger 
than filial love, and it is this quaiity which makes 
him so liable to stampede : 

‘¢The bell-mare may be his tin goddess on 
hoofs, but even she can be temporarily forgotten 
once panic terror gets hold of him. Neverthe- 
less, when the stampede is over, though he may 
have run five miles, or fifty for that matter, in 
the course of it, his first thought is how to get 
back to his beloved bell-mare again, and it would 
surprise any one how often he manages to suc- 
ceed in doing so. In the meantime, however, 
the mischief has been done, and this liability to 
stampede on small provocation is the worst fault 
about the mule for military purposes.” 


THE MULE ON THE MARCH. 


For military purposes, however, the mule must 
have a human guide; but even then he cannot 
be always relied upon : 

‘¢The liability to a frantic stampede is vastly 
reduced when each animal is thus under human 
control. Nevertheless, as unfortunately happened 
at Nicholson’s Nek, that mysterious thrill of 
panic terror that instantaneously flashes through 
a whole herd together remains still a horrid possi- 
bility. It seems a sort of demoniacal possession. 
When a mule feels that mysterious thrill his 
one immediate and ungovernable impulse is to 
break away from the man leading him and run 
—run—run. And astout mule, who means to 
stampede, when he tries to pull away from you 
takes some holding. I have seen a mule in the 
branding corral who had been lassoed wrong, 
the noose being made too long and tightening, 
not round his throat, but far back close to the 
shoulders. That mule walked right off with 
five Mexicans, who all tailed on and pulled their 
very hardest against him, but in vain.” 


HIS GOOD QUALITIES. 


The mule, says Mr. Townshend, is nearly al- 
ways healthy : 

‘¢He misses the miserable liability to curbs 
and spavins and ringbones and a hundred other 
weaknesses to which our modern horseflesh is 
heir. I think he has made a good bargain. It 
is seldom indeed that one sees a mule sick or 
sorry. The only thing to which he ever seems 
specially liable is colic. And that is to be attrib- 
uted not to any weakness of digestion on his 
part, but to our own mismanagement. ”’ 

In addition to this, although he costs more 
than the horse. he is more economical in the end : 

‘« He eats less, he requires less shoeing, for his 
feet grow so slowly that the shoes do not require 
resetting until they are worn out, fie is less lia- 
ble to disease, and he lasts longer.” 








NEW CRIMES AND PENALTIES. 

HE Hon. Samuel J. Barrrows contributes 

to the Forum for January an entertain- 

ing article on the peculiarities of American legis- 

lation discovered by a reading of 30,000 pages of 

statute law enacted during the past two years in 

the forty-five States of the Union. Draco and 

Solon, Mr. Barrows thinks, would be amazed by 

the products of the American legislator’s fertile 
brain. 

‘« Suppose, for instance, that Draco took it all 
seriously and imagined that all the laws we 
passed were meant to be enforced. Suppose they 
really were enforced and that the Greek law- 
giver should make a tour of the prisons and jails 
of the United States. Imagine him asking a 
score of convicts why they had been convicted. 
‘I,’ said an Alabama man, ‘have been sen- 
tenced to thirty days for jumping off a train 
while in motion.’ ‘I,’ said a Virginian, ‘rode 
a horse on the sidewalk through an unincor- 
porated village, and am in prison for sixty days.’ 
‘J,’ said another Virginian, + killed a partridge 
eu the second day of February in Cumberland 
‘ ounty, and am in prison for thirty days.’ <I,’ 
‘aid a California woman, ‘ama nurse, and I neg- 
ucted to report to a doctor that a baby’s eyes be- 
ame inflamed within two weeks after birth. I 
vm in prison for six months.’ ‘I,’ said a Ten- 
nesseean, ‘ “lobbied” with the Legislature.’ 
‘You mean bribed it?’ asked Draco. ‘Oh, no. 
[just ‘+lobbied,’”’ but I did not address my argu- 
ments ‘‘ solely to the judgment,” and so I am ‘‘in” 
for five years.’ An Adonis from the same State 
curled his mustache: ‘I fell in love with a 
young lady at a Tennessee boarding-school. In 
a rash moment I ventured to loiter on the oppo- 
tite side of the street, and I threw a kiss to her. 
Now I have thirty days to serve in the county 
jail.’ 

‘«¢],’ said a New York man, ‘ tampered with 
an automatic ballot machine, and for the next 
five years I shall labor for the benefit of the 
State.’ ‘I,’ said another New Yorker, ‘was 
calling on a friend in the upper story of a sky- 
scraper, and I ventured to drop some of my 
advertising circulars down the letter-chute. Un- 
fortunately, | had forgotten to address them. 
So I got five days.’ ‘I,’ said a New Jersey man 
bitterly, ‘did not drop my ad. into a letter- 
chute ; I wish I had. I made the mistake of 
putting it up on the Palisades, and I am sen- 
tenced to three years for disfiguring the land- 
scape.’ ‘As to advertising,’ said a lawyer from 


Washington, «1 ventured to solicit divorce busi- 
ness by an advertisement in a newspaper, and 
now I shall read my newspapers in jail for the 
next six months.’ 
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‘¢¢]T,’ said a Wisconsin man, ‘sold some im- 
pure ice, and I shall spend the winter in the county 
jail.’ « Well, you have my company,’ said a Wis- 
consin baker. ‘I ventured to sleep in my bakery. 
My first offense cost me $50 a night, which ate 
up all the profits. The second offense cost me 
$100 a night, which was still more disastrous. 
For the third offense I had to pay $250 a night. 
And now, to even things up, I am lodging six 
mouths in jail at the expense of the State.’ ‘It 
all happens in the course of business,’ said a 
Michigander. ‘I thought it was all right to buy 
an empty beer bottle stamped with the brewer's 
name. My mistake costs me ninety days in jail.’ 
‘ You got off easily,’ said a Florida man, ‘for | 
got a year for smashing a bottle similar to the one 
you bought.” ‘ Well, be thankful you don’t keep 
a boarding-house in Virginia. I failed to put up 
a sign which the law said must be in large Roman 
letters not less than one inch square, saying, 
‘¢Tmiration Butter Usep Here,” and now lama 
jail-boarder myself for six months.’ In Virginia 
they use the letter of the Roman law. But what 
would Justinian say of its spirit ?” 


WAGNERIANA. 


R. WILLIAM ASHTON ELLIS has just 
completed his translation of ‘* Wagner's 
Prose Works,” and a monumental work the eight 
volumes make. Each volume is provided with a 
very full index, and in the last volume a con- 
venient chronological table of the prose writings 
is added. The translation has occupied about 
nine years, and Mr. Ellis 1s to be congratulated 
on the successful completion of his difficult 
though interesting task. To many it will be a 
source of regret that Wagner's letters to Otto 
Wesendonck and others and to Emil Heckel 
should not have been included in the series. 
Mr. Ellis’ next undertaking is to be a transla- 
tion of Glasenapp’s ‘‘ Life of Wagner.”’ 

In the Revue Blanche of December 1 Maxime 
Leroy publishes a series of letters relating to the 
first performance of ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” at 
Munich. They comprise letters from Wagner to 
his friend Auguste Gasperini and letters from 
Gasperini to Léon Leroy. The first of Wagner's 
letters is dated September, 1861, at Vienna, 
where rehearsals of ‘‘ Tristan” were taking 
place, but after some- seventy-seven rehearsals 
the production of the opera at Vienna was aban- 
doned. The second letter (1864) tells of his new 
friend Ludwig II. of Bavaria, and the rest be- 
long to the year 1865,’when ‘ Tristan’? finally 
obtained a hearing in the Bavarian capital ; but 
the public had to wait thirty-four years longer 
for the production of the opera in, Paris. 








THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE CENTURY. 

HE February Century gives a very large install- 
ment of a new feature, Dr. Barry E. O’Meara’s 
‘Talks With Napoleon.” Dr. O’Meara was Napoleon’s 
physician on the island of St. Helena. In 1822 he pub- 
lished a book, ‘‘ Napoleon in Exile; or, A Voice from 
St. Helena.” This produced such a sensation that it 
was necessary to cali out the police to restrain the en- 
thusiasm of the throngs which besieged the publisher’s 
office in London. In this work Dr. O’Meara used less 
than half of his manuscript journal, in which he had 
jotted down literally the conversation of Napoleon, to- 
gether with his own comments. The record was some- 
what too intimate for publication in the lifetime of the 
author. These nineteen manuscript volumes are now 
in the possession of the Century Company, and the 
magazine is publishing the extracts which are exclusive 

of the matter published in Dr. O’Meara’s book. 

Mr. Jacob A. Riis, the student of tenement-house life 
and writer on the New York Sun, contributes a char- 
acteristically able study of ‘‘ Midwinter in New York.” 
He tells us that, taken all in all, even a blizzard does 
not carry in its trail in New York such hopeless mar- 
tyrdom to the people as in Old World cities—London, 
for instance. 

In his essay on ‘“‘The West and Certain Literary Dis- 
coveries; or, How Fiction May Be Stranger Than 
Truth,” Mr. E. Hough makes a great deal of fun of the 
pet occupation of some writers of making literary discov- 
eries in the West and South. It may be said within 
moderation, complains Mr. Hough, that the West has 
had quite enough discoverers who do not discover, who 
have nothing to say, and who say it brilliantly One 
interesting fact which most of these writers have over- 
shot is a simple one, that the West no longer exists. 
Then Mr. Hough goes on to show how it is that the 
West ceased to exist, summing up the matter at the 
start with the statement, to be accepted as accurate, 
coming from the Western representative of Forest and 
Stream, that it costs $1,000 now to kill a grizzly, with 
luck and a Western guide, and that for $1,000,000 one 
may unlawfully kill a buffalo. 

Mr. Richard Whiteing opens the magazine with 
“Paris Revisited,” in which description Mr. A. Cas- 
taigne’s drawings aid the author with charming effect- 
iveness. There is a brief article on “‘The Military 
Element in Colonel Waring’s Career,” accompanied by 
a strikingly beautiful wood cut of the painting by 
Henry Peters Gray of Colonel Waring as colonel of the 
Fourth Missouri Cavalry. Captain Slocum’s story of 
his sail around the world is concluded in this number. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE February number of Harper’s Magazine be- 
gins with one of Dr. Henry Smith Williams’ 
excellent articles on the progress of science, entitled 
‘*To-day’s Science in Europe.” He tells how Dr. Dohrn 
began twenty-five years ago his laboratory organization, 
which developed into the Marine Biological Laboratory 
at Naples, now the Mecca of all biological eyes through- 
out the world. Dr. Williams shows what an all-im- 


portant influence on science the marine laboratories 
which Dr. Dohrn’s was the prototype for had, aiding 
Professor Weismann to perfect his well-known theory 
of heredity and simplifying hundreds of problems of 
cell activity, heredity, and life. Following the Naples 
institution have come others in nearly every civilized 
country having a coast line. Our stations are Wood’s 


Holl, at the eastern end of Buzzard’s Bay, and Cold 
Spring Harbor, on the north coast of Long Island Sound. 


THE PROGRESSIVE CONGO STATE. 


Mr. D. C. Boulger gives an excellent account of ‘The 
Congo State and Central African Problems.” He sums 
up the present achievements of the Europeans in this 
territory as follows : 

“To sum up the general position occupied by the 
Congo State at the present time, we see a territory of 
about 900,000 square miles regularly organized and form- 
ally recognized under an independent sovereign, who 
has accepted several responsibilities from an interna- 
tional point of view, such as the maintenance of free 
trade, the suppression of slavery, the control of the 
liquor traffic, and the observance of a strict neutrality. 
The sovereign happens to be King of the Belgians, and 
has bequeathed within his full right and without 
breach of any engagement—for that with France has 
been waived—all his sovereign rights after his death to 
Belgium, his own country, so that in course of time the 
Congo territory will be a Belgian colony. In compara- 
tively few years the revenue of this part of Africa has 
been raised from nothing to a respectable total of £750,- 
000, and the trade totals approximate to £2,000,000, 
divided equally between exports and imports. All 
these figures will undoubtedly be increased, as the 
years pass, by the cultivation of coffee and other plants 
which are now in the experimental stage, and by the 
discovery of mineral deposits, which are to-day being 
carefully sought for in several directions.” 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY OF THE FUTURE. 


In Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart’s prediction of ‘‘ The 
Future of the Mississippi Valley” he reminds us that 
the Mississippi is the greatest south-flowing stream of 
the world, and its value is, politically and commercially, 
the most important. Its area of 1,242,000 square miles 
is two-fifths of the whole continental area of the United 
States and more than two-thirds of its arable surface. 
To-day the dwellers in the Mississippi Valley number 
35,000,000. At the present rate of increase, doubling its 
population every twenty-five years, the valley would 
have 560,000,000 people in the year 2000. But families 
are already smaller, owing to the increasing difficulty 
of giving children a good start, and Professor Hart 
thinks it would be a bold man who predicted a popula- 
tion of 200,000,000 in the year suggested, for this popu- 
lation would be almost as dense as that of Belgium. In 
considering the intellectual future of this vast region, 
Professor Hart says that so far the only claim the West 
has established to artistic distinction is in architecture. 
He says that the city of Pittsburg has the most beauti- 
ful and suitable county buildings in the country. He 
sees the difficulty in a distinct and highly advanced 
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intellectual life in the Mississippi Valley in not so much 
a lack of interest in things of the mind asa lack of local 
traditions. He concludes with a prophecy that for ages 
to come the principal output and wealth of the Missis- 
sippi Valley must be agricultural, and that its greatest 
danger is a separation of interest between the tiller of 
the soil on the one side and the capitalist and the pro- 
fessional and business man on the other side. 

Mr. Julian Ralph writes of his experiences in India, 
under the title ‘‘The True Flavor of the Orient,” and 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow describes ‘‘The White Man’s 
Rule in Singapore.” We have reviewed in another de- 
partment Mr. John D. Quackenbos’ essay on ‘The 
Moral Value of Hypnotic Suggestion” and Mr. Theo- 
dore Dreiser’s account of how the railroads are educat- 
ing the farmers in the West. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


N the February Scribner’s appears the first magazine 
account of operationsin South Africa. Mr. H.Whig- 
ham, of Chicago, who is with the British at the Orange 
River, writes on‘‘ The First Stage of the Boer War,” and 
illustrates his account with a number of attractive photo- 
graphs, taken by himself on the field. He calls the chief 
mistake of the British the underestimate of the troops 
the Boers had at command. Mr. Whigham uses a good 
many pages to argue that the.British War Office, so far. 
from falling short of efficiency in mobilizing the forces 
in South Africa, has done an exceedingly clever work. 
He writes under date of November 19, some six weeks 
after October 9, when the war began. “Yet,” he 
says, “in that time an army of more than 30,000 men 
has been organized, with its attendant force of 5,500 
cavalry and troops for the line of communication to 
the extent of 10,000. A force, that is to say, of some 
54,000 fighting men has been mobilized, with every pos- 
sible sort of provision for their comfort, has been put on 
the sea in thirty transports, and of that force a whole 
division is to-day, on the banks of the Orange River, 
ready to strike for Kimberley, having traveled 6,000 
miles by sea and nearly 600 miles by land over a single 
line of railroad through the parched and pathless 
Karroo.” 

Mr. Herbert L. Webb writes on ‘The Problems of a 
Pacific Cable.” He shows that in an engineering way 
the laying of a Pacific cable will be somewhat more 
difficult, so far as depth of water is concerned, than the 
Atlantic route. The latter offers depths of between 
2,400 and 2,700 fathoms, while the Pacific route, after 
deep water has been struck, ranges from 2,400 to 3,100 
fathoms, a large part of the distance being in water 
closely bordering on 3,000 fathoms in depth. But he 
thinks this is more than counterbalanced by the im- 
provements that have been made in the manufacture 
of submarine cables and in the art of repairing them. 
A greater obstacle than depth is the long distance 
between the landing points, but this applies more 
especially to the British project, which on its longest 
section calls for a cable of 3,560 miles in one section. In 
the American scheme the section from San Francisco to 
Honolulu will be but a little over 2,000 miles long, which 
is not more than most of the Atlantic cables and less 
than some of them. The long sections are difficult to lay 
because a very heavy cable has to be constructed in 
order to get a fair working speed. 

Adjt.-Gen. T. Bentley Mott, U.S. A., describes social 
life in Havana. He expresses himself as much sur- 


prised at the class of people he met at a charity en- 
tertainment for the Cuban hospitals. Although he had 
expected to see people like the ragamuffin Cuban sol- 
diers, he found out that ‘“‘the men and women were the 
same sort which New York or London would turn out 
on a similar occasion. The women were dressed not 
only with taste and appropriateness, but with an ele- 
gance, a chic which one would expect on the banks of 
the Seine, but which in this tumble-down Cuban village, 
scarred with the marks of war, was strange to contem- 
plate.” 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


W* have quoted in another department from Mr. 

Ray Stannard Baker’s character sketch of Gen. 
Leonard Wood and from Mr. Cleveland Moffett’s inter- 
view with Professor Milne, the observer of earthquakes. 


AT CAPE TEGETTHOFF WITH MR. WELLMAN. 


Mr. Walter Wellman gives a chapter of his recent 
personal experience in the arctic in his race for the 
north pole. In the country around the headquarters of 
the Wellman expedition at Cape Tegetthoff Mr. Well- 
man’s party found a great many bears and in the sea 
any number of walruses. A herd of the last-named 
beasts came near destroying the party and their camp 
and were only routed after fifteen minutes of furious 
battle. The arctic winter was passed in making scien- 
tific observations, hunting bears, making runs over the 
snow on skis, and preparing for the sledge journeys. 
Mr. Wellman had left two Norweyians at a point he 
named Fort McKinley, promising to be back with 
the main party in February. On February 27 this re- 
lief party reached Fort McKinley and found that one of 
the Norwegians had died. His companion ‘kept his 
body in the hut for two months, living alone in the 
arctic wilderness with this ghastly company, because 
he promised that he would not bury him in the snow 
before the poor fellow died. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE MAMMOTH. 


In the October number of McClure’s Magazine there 
was published a short story, ‘‘The Killing of the Mam- 
moth,” which was curiously mistaken by thousands of 
readers to be the recital of alleged actual experiences, 
and the editor says that hundreds of letters have come 
to the magazine and also to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion asking where the author of this innocently intended 
fiction had located the remains of the beast of his fancy 
and about the truth of the details, while the Smithson- 
ian Institution has been besieged with visitors wishing 
to see the stuffed mammoth. To clear up this matter 
McClure’s publishes this month an article by Mr. F. A. 
Lucas, of the National Museum, giving the scientific 
facts concerning the mammoth. These facts are vastly 
less dramatic than the popular idea of mammoths 
seems todemand. Mr. Lucas says the beasts have un- 
doubtedly been extinct for ages, and what is even more 
discouraging, he assures us that the mammoth was prob- 
ably asmaller animal on the average than Mr. Barnum’s 
protégé, ‘‘ Jumbo.” There is no such thing as a stuffed 
mammoth in the world. ‘Some Alaskan Indians found 
a portion of the skeleton of one of the beasts which had 
some fat adhering to it, which had been preserved by 
the intense cold through the ages that had passed since 
the animal died, and there is one skull with a wisp of 
hair remaining. 





THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


PRESIDENT GRANT AND A. T. STEWART. 


The Hon. George S. Boutwell, ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury, continues his reminiscent chapters of his- 
tory with an account of General Grant’s administra- 
tion, Mr. Boutwell having been a member of General 
Grant’s Cabinet. In speaking of A. T. Stewart’s rela- 
tions with Grant, Mr. Boutwell tells of the effort to 
make Mr. Stewart the Secretary of the Treasury. He 
was nominated and confirmed, but it was discovered 
that he was an importer and therefore inelligible to the 
office ‘The President made a vain effort to secure 
legislation for the removal of the bar. Next Judge Hil- 
ton, then Mr. Stewart’s attorney, submitted a deed of 
trust by which Mr. Stewart relinquished his interest in 
the business during his term of office. The President 
submitted that paper to Chief Justice Carter, of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. The chief 
justice gave a brief adverse oral opinion, and in lan- 
guage not quotable upon a printed page.” Mr. Bout- 
well thinks that Mr. Stewart was bitter over the inci- 
dent. 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


HERE is an excellent article in the February 
Munsey’s on “The Episcopal Church in New 
York,” by Dr. William Kirkus. Dr. Kirkus says that 
when clergymen come to New York they generally stay 
there. The salaries are on the average a good deal 
higher than the general average in the country at 
large, but the general average is less than the wages of 
a skilled mechanic—that is, about $10 a week. 


THE NEW YORK CLERGYMAN’S SALARY. 


‘“‘The salaries of even the rectors of the largest New 
York parishes are much smaller than is popularly sup- 
posed; nor is any account taken of the correspond- 
ingly large expenditure which their position entails. 
What these salaries really are I do not exactly know ; 
but taking the largest estimate, they are far smaller 
than the incomes obtained by the leaders of the 
other professions. Does any one ask, What right has 
a minister of the Gospel to expect, what right has he to 
receive, ten thousand a year for the work of saving 
souls? No doubt, given the use of anempty lot, a good 
stout barrel to stand on, and a pious man with a loud 
voice, the Gospel can be had for nothing. Butitisone of 
the advantages and complicated interests, which pious 
simplicity very seldom understands. ‘The rectors in 
such parishes as Trinity, in addition to their pastoral 
work, are men of business of the highest class. They 
are such men as in secular life would be the heads of 
great corporations, the managers of large enterprises. 
The clergy in New York are paid a little more than the 
average ; but if religion is a seriously important affair 
they are very poorly paid.” 


POLICING THE RAILROADS. 


Mr. Josiah Flynt, the student of tramp life, has 
another good article on ‘‘ Policing the Railroads,” in 
which he describes American railroads as avenues of 
crime, and thinks their failure to properly organize a 
protection for their systems a very weak point in the 
management of their vast property interests. He says 
that this policing is properly done in Europe, but that 
in the United States there was not up to a few years 
ago any well-organized railroad police force. He thinks 


a great deal of money would have been saved and not a 
few lives would have been spared had this police mat- 
ter been properly arranged in the early days of rail- 
roading. One shining exception to the rule of lax 
management in America is seen in the Pennsylvania 
lines west of Pittsburg. The superintendent of this 
railroad has a model police organization. After four 
years of preparatory exercise it is made up of 83 officers 
and men, the chief being the superintendent, who re- 
ports to the general manager. Each division has a 
captain, who reports to the division superintendent ; 
the captain has under him one or more lieutenants and 
a necessary number of patrolmen and watchmen, who 
report to him alone. This organization has cleaned up 
the property, that was notorious among tramps and 
criminals five years ago as an open road. It is now 
known as the ‘tightest shut” line in the country, and 
the company pays $17,000 a year less for its police 
arrangements than it did in 1893 for its watchmen and 
detective force. 


“THE CITY OF THE AUTOMOBILE.” 


Mr. Edwin Wildman describes Paris as ‘“‘ The City of 
the Automobile.” He tells us that in Paris the auto- 
vehicle has long since passed the experimental stage 
and has taken its place in every department of trans- 
portation. For passenger purposes he thinks the petro- 
leum machine is as yet far in advance of the electrical 
machine for long distances, high rates of speed, and 
steep hills. The petroleum-driven automobile is, how- 
ever, far from perfection. It often sputters and clatters 
a great deal at the start, but when it sets down to a 
thirty-mile gait it behaves splendidly. Mr. Wildman 
describes his enjoyment of a ride ona petroleum ma- 
chine which attained a speed of forty-five miles an hour, 
which climbed hills short, steep, and stony, took curves 
at a hair-raising rate, and halted once or twice with a 
suddenness that nearly sent him over the dashboard. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


N the February Cosmopolitan Mr. W. T. Stead has 
a sketch of the Czar of Russia. He begins by 
showing the contrast between the Czar of Russia and 
Emperor William of Germany. He says this contrast 
is striking and can be expressed in the following sen- 
tence: ‘‘ Both believe they are God’s anointed, but 
William believes that the Lord would have made a big 
mistake had he anointed any one else but himself; 
whereas Nicholas, while bowing to the inscrutable wis- 
dom of Divine Providence, would have been immensely 
relieved if the choice had fallen on some other than he.” 
Mr. Stead says that the Czar escapes with the greatest de- 
light from the slavery of his state work to the carefully 
guarded privacy of domestic life, anid that his wife, 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria, is, unlike most of 
the British reigning house, singularly beautiful and an 
eminently satisfying mate to the Czar of all the Rus- 
sias. Mr. Stead assures us that the stories periodically 
uttered in the press as to the ill-health, brooding mel- 
ancholy, or incipient insanity of the Czar are all pure 
inventions, and that equally baseless are the nonsensi- 
cal stories circulated as to his intention to resign. 
William Jameson Reid, in his travel sketch entitled 
“ Among the Farthest People,” relates how in the sum- 
mer of 1898 he wandered in company with a small band 
of Tourgouth nomads through Mongolia into eastern 
Tibet. The land of the Sifans is the particular region he 
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describes, a wonderful country with immense plains 
and sky-towering mountain ranges. He says during 
several months of marching his party was at no time 
less than 15,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

The prize essay of the month is on the topic, ‘“‘ The 
Well-Dressed Woman.” The lucky contestant was Mrs. 
A. R. Ramsey, who gives a very sensible and practical 
discussion of the factors which go into a satisfactory 
system of dressing for women. Her estimate for the 
needs of a well-dressed woman is $350 a year, which is 
supposed to, allow for tailor-made clothes and other 
refinements. Mr. Rupert Hughes in his article ‘“‘ From 
Ore to Armor-Plate” tells how the armor which goes 
into the United States battleships is manufactured at 
Bethlehem, Pa. The company which makes our armor 
is only fourteen years old, having bought outright its 
processes and duplicates of the machines of the Whit- 
worth Company of England and the Creusot Company 
of France, and has lately acquired also the Krupp 
methods of making armor steel. 





THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


R. FLETCHER OSGOOD in the February New 
England describes in an unusually thozough 

and well-illustrated article the ravages of the gypsy 
moth in Massachusetts and the efforts to be made to 


head off these depredations. The gypsy moth is operat- ° 


ing in a tract of about 200 square miles, which includes 
Boston in its southern part. A life-and-death struggle 
in behalf of the foliage in this region has been going on 
for the past ten years. The gypsy moth was introduced 
into Massachusetts by a French scientist in 1868, in the 
hope of breeding the moth of the silkworm with the 
gypsy moth, and so producea hybrid fitted alike to 
flourish in our climate, as the silkworm does not, and 
to spin marketable silk, as the gypsy moth cannot. The 
insect became dangerous as a foliage destroyer in 1881, 
but did not excite great apprehension until 1889, when 
the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture thought 
it necessary to begin a determined campaign against it. 
The pest not only destroys the foliage trees, but ruins 
shrubbery and flowers, despoils the gardea of corn, 
small fruit, and vegetables, and makes houses, trees, 
fences, and walls actually filthy with the trooping bat- 
talions of caterpillars. The thoroughness with which 
the campaign is carried out is surprising. It is es- 
timated that $200,000 a year will be required for sev- 
eral years, then half that amount for several years 
more, to give any serious check to the depredations. 

In a pleasant article entitled ‘‘Sleepy Neighbors” 
Mr. Williom E. Cram describes the habits of the ani- 
mals that hibernate in the winter-time, the chief of 
which in New England is the omnipresent woodchuck, 
with his comrades the dormouse, the chipmunk, white- 
footed mouse, meadow mouse, raccoon, bat, and skunk. 

C. S. Walker gives the history of ‘‘ The Smith Chari- 
ties,” founded by the plain farmer Oliver Smith, who 
accumulated a fortune on his plantation in the little 
village of Hatfield, on the banks of the Connecticut, 
and when he died in 1845 left most of the $370,000 of his 
estate for charitable purposes. Mr. Walker shows that 
the Smith Charities Fund has paid in taxes nearly 
$350,000 and that it has given beneficiaries an aggregate 
of $1,685,000 up to April, 1899, including the expenses of 
administration, amounting to $216,000, and the before- 
mentioned taxes. Mr. Walker thinks that the taxpay- 
ers of the eight towns where the sum is dispersed have 
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been greatly benefited as well as the direct beneficiaries, 
and he suggests that it might be a good thing for all 
benevolent and charitable organizations to pay their 
full tax to the town, the State, and the nation. 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


N the February number the editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal answers his title question, ‘‘Should 
Women Insure Their Lives?” in the affirmative. He 
thinks it is very well worth while for a woman to in- 
vest her savings in this way, especially for such defi- 
nite purposes as the education of her children. But there 
is also a sufficient motive in the matter of self-protec- 
tion in old age, or as merely a good means of saving 
money, or a wise form of investment. He thinks that 
for a woman’s purposes there is no better trustee to be 
found for her savings than a conservative life insurance 
company. : 

Miss E. F. Middleton, in her sketch of Mlle. Cécile 
Chaminade, calls her subject the one woman of great 
genius who has devoted her life to music. The com- 
poser lives in a little village in the valley of the Seine. 
The father was a government official and also an excel- 
lent violin player, and her mother was a remarkable 
singer and pianist, though there have been no pro- 
fessional musicians in the family. She is described as 
a tiny woman, with a dainty, well-rounded figure and 
quick, bird-like movements. She enjoys the friend- 
ship of the great German composers and has an enthusi- 
asm for that music-loving people, but she is patriotic 
enough to insist that French music and French com- 
posers have their special mission, and that they should 
not be dominated by even German excellences. 

Mr. Franklyn Fyles, in the course of his articles on 
‘The Theater and Its People,” describes this month 
“The First Night of the Play.” He thinks that critics 
of the drama are influential with the public and that 
their judgments are read with eagernesss by actors. 
Players can see scarcely at all across the footlights un- 
less the stage scene is dark and the rest of the house 
lessso. Mr. Fyles says that the actor is most thoroughly 
convinced of his success when there is absolute silence, 
and considers this as a greater tribute to his prowess 
than the noisiest applause. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE February Atlantic opens with an article on 

the Library of Congress, by Herbert Putnam, the 

new superintendent of that great institution, which 
has accommodations in its stacks alone for 2,000,000 vol- 
umes, covers three and a half acres of ground, and con- 
tains eight and a half acres of floor space. It is nearly 
three times the size and represents, with its cost of 
$7,000,000, nearly three times the expenditure of any 
other existing library building in America. As late as 
1864 the Library of Congress contained only 99,000 vol- 
umes, but in the decade following that date, the first of 
Dr. Spofford’s stewardship, these had grown to 293,000. 
The British Museum, Mr. Putnam tells us, had a long 
start of our Congressional Library, for in 1837 it con- 
tained 275,000 volumes, which have been increased until 
they amount at the present date to 2,000,000 volumes. 
At the present time our Congressional Library consists 
nominally of 850,000 printed books, 250,000 pamphlets, 
26,000 pieces of manuscript, 50,000 maps, 277,000 pieces 
of music, and over 70,000 prints, including under the 
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last term photographs, lithographs, engravings, and 
etchings. Of these, however, the Law Library, of 103,- 
000 volumes, is still at the Capitol, and the Smithsonian 
deposit, about 90,000 volumes, is also included. The 
bulk of the library is now arranged neatly upon shelves, 
but it is arranged according to the old so-called Bacon- 
ian system of classification, in forty-four groups or 
chapters. In 1898 a reclassification was begun on a 
modern and elastic system, which has so far been ap- 
plied to but one of the forty-four chapters. 

Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee contributes a readable essay 
on ‘Journalism as a Basis for Literature.” A large 
part of his discussion is taken up with an approving ci- 
tation of Mr. Kipling’s efforts to treat timely things in 
an eternal way. He thinks Mr. Kipling’s success in do- 
ing this is the most hopeful literary sign in the entire 
present outlook of literature. 

“The difficulty with journalism is not that it deals 
with paysing things, but that it deals with them in a 
passing way. Kipling is an artist because he respects 
the passing thing, because he catches the glimmer of 
the eternal joy upon it and will not let it pass. 

‘‘Nine reporters out of ten, once finding themselves 
in Kipling’s place, would have been too clever and world- 
ly wise to have written as Kipling did. Who would 
have supposed that the whole civilized world from its 
great complacent continents would ever come pouring 
out in crowds to the jungles of India?” 

Rollin Lynde Hartt writes on ‘‘The Mormons,” and 
agrees with Lord Rosebery in likening Brigham 
Young’s community to the Boers, the Gentiles to Uit- 
landers, and Utah to South Africa. 

“How perfect the parallel! From the very first the 
Latter-Day Saints have been farmers ; from the first 
their foes have been miners. And the problem is pre- 
cisely the problem of the present-day Transvaal : astate 
laden with inconceivable mineral treasure is crippled, 
halted, and dwarfed by the tyranny of an unprogressive 
race. The Mormon, like Oom Paul, is a ‘thorn in the 
hand of Destiny.’” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE North American Review still maintains a 
strongly foreign flavor, more than half of the con- 
tributors being foreigners and most of the topics treated 
essentially foreign in their nature. One of the two 
distinctively American articles appearing in the Janu- 
ary number—that on ‘‘ The Census of i900,” by Director 
Merriam—is quoted in our ‘‘ Leading Articles of the 
Month.” We have also drawn on Edmund Gosse’s 
character study of Sir Redvers Buller. 

The first six articles of the January number are on 
subjects connected with the Boer war. Mr. G. Leveson 
Gower gives a résumé of a conversation with the Duke 
of Cambridge, until recently commander-in-chief of 
her majesty’s forces, on the subject of the condition of 
the British army, for which he is held largely responsi- 
ble. Dr. W. J. Leyds, the European agent of the South 
African Republic, gives answers to questions submitted 
by the editor of the North American relative to.the 
origin and probable duration and outcome of the war. 
The Rt. Hon- Earl Grey writes on the past relations be- 
tween England and the Transvaal, predicting a South 
African federation ‘‘on the basis of equad rights to Boer 
and Briton”—a precursor ‘of the federation of Can- 
ada, Australia, and South Africa with the British em- 
pire, and, in the fullness of time, of the federation of 
the whole English-speaking race.” In Prof. Hans Del- 
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briick’s article on England and the European powers 
one looks for an expression concerning Germany’s atti- 
tude, especially in view of the recent seizures of German 
ships by the British Government. It is evident that in 
Professor Delbriick’s opinion the key to the situation is 
held by the Emperor, who is opposed to any continental 
alliance against England. ‘The Emperor will pay a 
visit to his grandmother in England,” says Professor 
Delbriick, “‘and a German emperor who pays a visit to 
England cannot be a party to an alliance against Eng- 
land.” The Russian Prince Ookhtomsky and his liter- 
ary factotum, Vladimir Holmstrem, contribute a vio- 
lently anti-British article, in which England is accused 
of having embarked on a career of conquest. Mr. 
George Lacy describes a number of Boer characteristics, 
most of which are exceedingly disagreeable. Mr. Lacy 
admits in conclusion that with good government and 
under more civilized conditions the Boers are capable 
of better things. He says that he has even met Boers 
‘“‘who, though of a rather low order of intellect and in- 
capable of any achievements in the higher departments 
of our mental life, were in all other respects as high- 
toned, upright, and courteous gentlemen as any one 
would desire to meet. Rid the Transvaal of the incu- 
bus of its corrupt and incapable government, give it a 
well-considered constitution and supervision, and the 
Boer, though he can never rise very high among white 
races, will in the next generation be a very different 
man from what his circumstances have hitherto made 
him.” 

Apolinario Mabini, who is described as Aguinaldo’s 
former premier, voices ‘‘A Filipino Appeal to the 
People of the United States,” which seems to add little, 
if anything, to the Filipino case as it has already been 
repeatedly set forth in this country by ‘‘ anti-imperial- 
ists” and in the halls of Congress. 

Writing on ‘“‘The Erie Canal and Transportation,” 
Mr. Edward P. North dismisses several assertions made 
by opponents of the proposed canal improvement. As 
to the cost, he states that the most obstructive estimate 
known is $250,000,000. This is five and three-quarter 
cents out of every dollar of assessed value in the State. 
In Mr. North’s opinion, a forty-year bond at 3 or even 
3)¢ per cent. on this proportion of its wealth should 
not permanently enfeeble the State. Mr. North denies 
the assertion frequently made that traffic can be con- 
ducted at less cost in a small or shallow canal than in 
one of greater size. Small and large boats are towed 
together, he says, on all streams of large traffic. 
Equally baseless, he asserts, is the statement that suc- 
cessful steamboats cannot be built for service in both 
shallow and deep water. 

Mr. Henry James reviews the recertly published 
letters of Robert Louis Stevenson ; Mr. Sydney Brooks 
contrasts the opening formalities of our Congress with 
those of the British Parliament; and the Rev. Dr. 
Charles A. Briggs considers ‘‘ The Present Crisis in the 
Church of England and Its Bearings on Church Unity.” 


THE FORUM. 


N another department we have quoted from the 
article on “ A Living Profit and a Living Wage,” by 
Mr. E. J. Smith, in the January Forum. 

The opening article of this number is by the Hon. 
Albert J. Hopkins, of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, and is entitled ‘‘ The Tariff a Live Issue.” 
Mr. Hopkins predicts that when the Philippine war 
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expenses shall cease and the people ask to be relieved 
of some of the burdens of the internal revenue war tax- 
ation the old question of taréff on imports will come to 
the front. ‘‘The Democratic party, through its leaders, 
will advocate either an income tax or the retention of 
the war taxes, and will demand a revision of the so- 
called Dingley law in the levying and collecting of 
customs duties. In the Presidential campaign of 1900 
this issue may not be of controlling force. That it will 
be a controlling force in 1904 is almost certain.” 

President William F. Slocum, of Colorado College, 
advocates ‘‘ Reconstruction in Theological Education.” 
His demands are not unlike those of President Hyde, 
which are presented in the January number of the At- 
lantic Monthly. In the theological seminary which 
President Slocum depicts as the ideal institution of its 
class only the highest standards, such as are found at 
the very best schools of law and medicine, will be set 
and maintained. Thus weak men will be kept out and 
strong men attracted. Scholarships and fellowships 
will be granted because of character and intellectual 
ability, and the eelemosynary element will be banished. 

“The Boer War of 1881” is reviewed by “‘ An English 
Officer Who Fought in It.” The article, as a whole, is 
an instructive commentary on the Boer military meth- 
ods, and if it had been in the possession of the British 
authorities at the outbreak of the present war possibly 
much disaster might have been averted. 

Dr. S. A. Knopf writes an able defense of ‘‘ The Cali- 
fornia Quarantine Against Consumptives.” The most 
hopeful part of Dr. Knopf’s article relates to the pro- 
posed founding of establishments for the treatment of 
tuberculosis throughout the country. ‘Pulmonary tu- 
berculosis,” he says, ‘‘can be treated and cured in all 
climes, and, let it be said again and again, consumption 
is as much a curable as it is a preventable disease.” He 
proposes the establishment of sanatoria for consump- 
tive poor adults, maternity sanatoria for tuberculous 
mothers, and seaside sanatoria for tuberculous and 
scrofulous children. 

Mr. O. P. Austin, of the United States Bureau of 
Statistics, attempts an answer to the practical question, 
**Does Colonization Pay ?” Heargues from Great Brit- 
ain’s experience that the greater portion of a nation’s 
exports will go to countries under her immediate con- 
trol. Leaving out of account, therefore, the question 
of advancement in civilization, Mr. Austin concludes 
that material trade benefits will go to that country 
which has colonial possessions. 

Mr. Ferd. Avenarius, editor of the Kunstwart, Dres- 
den, writes on “German Art of To-day ;” Mr. Johnson 
Brigham describes the ‘‘State Historical Collections in 
the Old Northwest ;” Prof. Washburn Hopkins, of Yale, 
writes in defense of England’s imperial policy from the 
point of view of the higher morality; President G. 
Stanley Hall points out ‘‘Some Defects of the Kinder- 
garten in America ;” Mr. J. S. Fearon writes on ‘‘Com- 
mercial Possibilities of China ;” Mr. Gustav Kobbé de- 
scribes ‘‘ Wagner’s Personality ;” and the Hon. Samuel 
J. Barrows writes on ‘‘ New Crimes and Penalties.” 


THE ARENA. 
HE January Arena opens with an article by Mrs. 
Jefferson Davis entitled ‘‘ Why We Do Not Went 
the Philippines.” ‘‘ The cause of the American negro,” 
says Mrs. Davis, “has incidentally made thousands of 
widows and orphans. Is it wise to extend the fight be- 
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yond our own country for a very problematic hope of 
success ?” 

Caroline H. Pemberton and Ida B. Wells-Barnett 
write on the evil of lynching in the Southern States, 
and Dr. Charles Minor Blackford, Jr., criticises our sys- 
tem of negro education. 

Mr. William J. Roe, former warden of the New York 
county jail, describes the incongruous system under 
which imprisonment for debt is still maintained in 
New York City. 

The trust question is treated in this number by Mr. 
Charles Grant Miller, Mr. Everett Leftwich, and Mr. 
Herbert N. Casson, while Mr. Rudolf Wald outlines a 
plan of taxation through which it is proposed that both 
capital and labor shall benefit. 

Mr. George H. Shibley says that the universities and 
colleges of the United States have adopted the attitiide 
of employing only such professors as will teach the side 
of class questions that the predominant element in the 
boards of trustees stand for. Mr. Shibley presents an 
argument against national bank currency and in ad- 
vocacy of what he terms ‘‘ government control of the 
price level.” 

In this number of the Arena there are three papers 
on the divorce evil, the tone of which is moderate and 
restrained. Each writer admits that the solution of the 
present difficulty has not yet been found, and neither 
writer seems inclined to oppose a reasonable provision 
for divorce on other than scriptural grounds. The 
need of a uniform law in the States is admitted by all. 

Mr. Louis E. Guillow gives the evidence in favor of a 
low-rate parcels post in the United States. 





THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 


HE first number of the International Monthly, 
“A Magazine of Contemporary Thought,” pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, appeared in January. 
The contents consisted of five papers, each of considerable 
length and the work of a distinguished specialist on 
the subject treated. M. Edouard Rod wrote on “ Later 
Evolutions of French Criticism ;” Prof. N. S. Shaler, of 
Harvard, on the “Influence of the Sun Upon the For- 
mation of the Earth’s Surface ;” Mr. Charles De Kay, 
of New York, on “Organization Among American 
Artists;” Prof. John Trowbridge, of Harvard, on 
‘Recent Advance in Physical Science ;” and Mr. Nor- 
man Hapgood, of New York, described ‘‘ The Theatrical 
Syndicate” in an article from which we have made ex- 
tended quotation in another department. 

The object of the International Monthly, as stated 
by the publishers, is ‘‘to make more accessible and to 
offer in a literary form to the general reader the work 
and progress of the several departments of knowledge ; 
to publish essays by scholars both in this country and 
abroad ; and to present ina manner simple and clear 
contemporary thought. Articles on topics of the day, 
music, and the drama will also be contributed.” The 
twelve departments represented will be history, philos- 
ophy, psychology, sociology, comparative religion, liter- 
ature, fine art, industrial art, physics, biology, medi- 
cine and hygiene, geology and geography. In each num- 
ber there will be a review of the recent progress of some 
one branch of knowledge. To assist the editor, Mr. 
Frederick A. Richardson, of Burlington, Vt., an ad- 
visory board, consisting of three or more university 
professors in each of the departments, has been ap- 
pointed. 
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GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


N the January number of Gunton’s appears a brief 
article by President Schurman on “Our Duty in 
the Philippines.” President Schurman’s reply to the 
“imperialists” is summed up in this sentence: ‘‘ We 
willed the war with Spain, and we were free to have it 
otherwise, but having willed the war we were not free 
to avoid the circumstances which that series of actions 
involved.” 

Mr. H. M. Chance, the mining and engineering 
expert, writes on ‘‘The Cost of Raw Materials,” show- 
ing some of the causes that have contributed to the 
recent enormous advance in the prices of iron and other 
staples. 

Mr. George L. Bolen, in an article on ‘‘ Hawaii and 
Porto Rico as Colonies,” advocates the government of 
these islands as separate dependencies rather than as 
annexed territories, holding that such a course would 
further the interests not only of the party in power in 
this country, but of the islanders themselves. Mr. Bolen 
instances the Australian colonists as among the freest 
people in the world—of English blood, and yet not 
voters in England and never expecting to be. ‘‘ They 
lead the world in some advanced methods of free gov- 
ernment, and do not feel that their highest aspirations 
are blighted by reason of their position as colonists in 
an imperial system.” 

In an article on ‘“‘ The New Currency Bill” it is pro- 
posed that the bill be amended so as to provide that all 
government funds shall be placed on deposit pro rata 
with national banks in reserved cities. These deposits 


might, if necessary, be made a preferred lien on the 


entire assets of the bank, so as to give added security, 
if any were needed. It would also be a source of in- 
come to the Government, since the banks would be able 
to pay for the use of the money. 

In an article on ‘‘ Learned Professions in State Uni- 
versities ” Prof. W. F. Edwards, former president of 
the University of Washington, suggests that the high 
school should do the work usually done in the first 
year or the first two years in college. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


HE opening article of this quarterly is a learned 
paper by Mr. Edward Eggleston on ‘‘ Some Curi- 
ous Colonial Remedies.” . In this number Dr. Bernard 
C. Steiner concludes his scholarly account of Mary- 
land’s adoption of the federal Constitution. This paper 
is followed by Mr. Frank M. Anderson’s second install 
ment of his valuable review of contemporary opinion 
of the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions. Another 
very original and important study.in American poli- 
tics, covering, however, a somewhat later period, is Mr. 
Ostrogorski’s article on ‘The Rise and Fall of the 
Nominating Caucus, Legislative and Congressional.” 
In the section devoted to ‘‘ Documents” is published 
the journal of Philip Fithian, kept at Nomini Hall, 
Virginia, in the year 1773-74. 

The departments devoted to reviews of books and notes 
and news in the historical field are as fulland varied 
as usual. 

The statement is made that the American Historical 
Association, which held its annual meeting at Boston 
and Cambridge on December 27-29, 1899, now has 1,411 
members and property amounting to more than $12,500. 
The next meeting of the association will be held at 
Detroit, in December, 1900. 
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BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 


MONG the “secular” articles appearing in this 
quarterly are ‘‘ Kdmund Spenser and the English 
Reformation,” by Theodore W. Hunt; ‘‘My Time at 
Rugby,” by Dr. Henry Hayman ; ‘‘ Labor Legislation,” 
by William Cox Cochran ; and ‘‘The Cure of Penury,” 
by Dr. Washington Gladden. In the latter article Dr. 
Gladden carefully distinguishes between poverty, pau- 
perism, and penury. Poverty he does not expect to see 
completely abolished. It may be perfectly honorable, 
and the relief of poverty may bea duty. Pauperism, on 
the other hand—the poverty which seeks relief from the 
public treasury—may also have no discredit attached to 
it. Some of the unfortunate will always have to be 
cared for at the public expense. Dr. Gladden, there- 
fore, does not look for the cure of pauperism. Penury, 
however, “‘is not purely poverty ; it is the poverty that 
is abject and effortless and apparently chronic; the 
poverty that is occasioned by or that consists with a 
spirit of dependence, with a willingness to live upon 
public or private charity.” It is this condition that Dr. 
Gladden seeks to cure. He declares that one.of the 
main purposes of any charity organization society must 
be to find for every needy family a friend. ‘‘ There is, in- 
deed, a work of prevention here—the prevention of that 
misdirected and mischievous charity which becomes the 
propagator of penury and the accomplice of crime. 
One of the immediate causes of that evil condition 
which we are studying is the cruel and heartless alms- 
giving to beggars on the street and beggars at the door, 
which is simply godspeed to ruin.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review for January contains 
three articles dealing with events in South 
Africa, from one of which we have quoted in another 
department. 
THE PATH OF GLORY IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Joseph Jacobs has been delving in the pages of 
reference books for significant facts as to the acquisi- 
tion of distinctions and renown by the people of the 
United Kingdom. His conclusion is as follows : 

“Clergy do not loom so large in the nation’s eye as 
they did thirty years ago, and it is difficult to say 
whether the decline in quality and quantity recently 
complained of is either the effect or the cause. Law, 
on the other hand, appears to be doubly as attractive as 
it was thirty years ago, notwithstanding the pressure 
of competition within the profession. Doctors appear 
to stand stationary in attractiveness to the world and 
to themselves. As might have been expected, the serv- 
ices have become more popular, owing to the rising 
tide of imperialism and militarism ; both on land and 
sea there are double the number of ‘celebrities.’ The re- 
proach that England is not a musical nation is slowly 
being wiped out, if one can judge by the double quota 
of musicians in the later list. On the other hand, art- 
ists have somewhat declined in number, and as the 
later list includes sculptors and engravers in that rubric, 
the falling off is marked. Engraving, indeed, as a pro- 
fession and as a means of obtaining fame has entirely 
died out ; the engraver nowadays is a process maker.” 


BRITISH GAINS AND LOSSES IN THE PACIFIC. 


Mr. J. G. Lee writes a well-informed article on this 
subject. He thinks the importance of Samoa has been 
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much exaggerated, and he is evidently firmly convinced 
that the natives have much more to gain from the 
elimination of the British factor than if the status quo 
had been maintained. The sooner Germany assumes 
her new responsibilities, the better will it be for whites 
and natives alike. ‘‘Samoa emerges from a long con- 
flict rent and torn, but strange to say with five-sixths of 
her land still in the possession of her children.” He 
thinks the Germans have been represented by officials 
anxious to conciliate all interests and acquire a thorough 
knowledge of native wishes and characteristics. Whether 
Samoa is destined to rise to an honorable position or to 
sink to the level of other decaying peoples in the 
southern seas depends chiefly upon the bureaucrats at 
Berlin. Tne agreement, so far as Samoa and Tonga 
are concerned, may be described as absolutely devoid of 
moral considerations. ‘‘ We use as an article of traffic 
the independence of Samoa, which we were in honor 
bound to defend. Weaccept as the reward of our per- 
fidy the sovereignty of Tonga, which was not Ger- 
many’s to dispose of, and which we have promised 
should never be taken away save with the freest consent 
of the people.” 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR BLACKS. 


Mr. E. M. Green has a short article on the progress of 
the South African natives in agricultural art. He de- 
scribes the methodsof Mr. Levey at Cala, in the Transkei- 
where there is an agricultural society, with natives on 
the committee, by which trees are planted and new seeds 
and vegetables distributed among the people. Mr. 
Levey’s opinion is that the native population is quite 
capable of developing the resources of the country if 
properly directed. The great wantat present is a recog- 
nition of the dignity of manual labor. 


PHILOSOPHY AND CULTURE. 


Prof. James Sully reprints his paper, ‘‘ Philosophy 
and Modern Culture,” read as the opening address for the 
1898-99 session of the University College. His paper is a 
defense of the utility of philosophic study as an instru- 
ment of education. He says: 

““We must urge the study of philosophy, even though 
we know that it may lead in many cases to the addition 
of one more smattering to the other smatterings of the 
age ; and we must do so for this reason, that it is desir- 
able to give students, even at an unripe age, the oppor- 
tunity of getting a taste of philosophic study, in order 
that the more serious of them may be induced to make 
it their frequent repast in later years. The highest end 
of education, it has been well said, isto prepare a youth 
for self-education. And this applies with peculiar force 
to training in philosophy.” 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Mr. P. T. Magrath, editor of the Newfoundland 
Evening Herald, of. St. John’s, Newfoundland, gives 
warning that the perennial dispute with France con- 
cerning her rights to the so-called French shore of New- 
foundland became acute on January 1. He suggests 
that England, while enabling the French fishermen 
“to carry on the cod industry without intervention, 
should prevent them taking salmon, and should also 
prevent them harassing the coast folk or interfering 
with the latent resources of the region.” Should the 
French object, Mr. Magrath would send one or more 
warships to assist Newfoundland in enforcing its bait 
Jaws, and then, he gayly says, ‘‘that will put the French 
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in the position of having to assert their claims by force 
or else to acquiesce in the changed condition of affairs.” 
In other words, at the very moment when England has 
all her available troops locked up in South Africa, she 
is to challenge the French to war over the French shore 
question. Mr. Magrath, of course, protests that he is 
not asking England to go to war; ‘‘ but the inevitable 
logic of circumstances is placing England in the posi- 
tion that she must assert her supremacy ere long, and 
all the omens point to her being obiiged to do so dur- 
ing this year.” 
GENDER IN LANGUAGE. 

The peculiar habit of mind which has led peoples to 
attribute distinction of sex to sexless and inanimate 
objects has puzzled a great many people. Mr. J. G. 
Fraser puts forward the theory that the sex of inani- 
mate objects was determined by different forms of 
speech in men and women. He gives a number of illus- 
trations from the language of mixed and savage tribes 
to show that something resembling this process is still 
going on. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. J. C. Bailey contributes a review of ‘‘Stevenson’s 
Letters,” and Prof. Lewis Campbell has an article on 
“The Growth of Tragedy in Shakespeare.” Mr. N. L. 
Jackson points out the dangers which sport suffers 
from the advent of professionalism. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review for January, with the 
exception of Mr. J. A. Hobson’s article on ‘‘Cap- 
italism and Imperialism in South Africa,” contains 
nothing of very special interest. We have noticed else- 
where Mr.’ A. R. Carman’s paper on ‘‘ Radicalism and 
the Imperial Spirit,” an officer’s review of ‘‘ The War 
in South Africa,” and Sir Walter Besant’s reply to Mr. 
Buchanan’s attack on Mr. Kipling. 


RUSSIANS IN ASIA. 


Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger contributes a paper on 
‘““Cabul and Herat,” in which he states that the two 
main objects of Russia’s policy in central Asia are to 
gain a port on the Persian Gulf and to establish a per- 
manent diplomatic representative at Cabul. England 
cannot oppose the former project, and Mr. Boulger 
thinks it would be unwise to do so, but she should her- 
self take steps to counterbalance Russia’s gain. The 
diplomatic representation of Russia at Cabul should, 
however, be strenuously opposed. And Russia, Mr. 
Boulger thinks, should take the substance in the Persian 
port and lose the shadow in ‘‘the permanent resident at 
Cabul.” 

THE COMING REIGN OF THE AUTOMOBILE. 


In an article on bicycles Mr. Joseph Pennell says: 

“There is no use shutting our eyes any longer to the 
fact that the motor is the coming vehicle. The opposi- 
tion of Parliament—with its desire to foster light rail- 
roads which ruin the roads, if they enrich contractors 
and company promoters and possibly member's of Par- 
liament as well—the silly restrictions of the police and 
the county council tramway and omnibus schemes for 
the moment interfere with this industry. But any one 


of sense knows that in ten years the automobile will be 
as common as the horse isin the streets to-day, and the 
horse will then be as occasional as the automobile is now. 
It may be in less time, for the boom is almost upon us.” 















CROMWELL’S CON:..ITUTIONAL AIMS. 


Prof. S. R. Gardiner, writing under this title, defends 
Cromwell from the accusation of being an opportunist 
without any fixed principle, whose only object was to 
gain for his government the support of thenation. He 
says: 

“Cromwell, even in accepting constitutional in the 
place of military rule, batiled to the last for that Puri- 
tan oligarchy without which his government was 
doomed. We may condemn, as I have already said, the 
line of thought which considered the maintenance of 
such a system possible. We have no right to charge 
Cromwell with conscious tyranny and law-breaking 
because he strove, with the utmost versatility, to mold 
his government in such a fashion as to place it above 
the waves of popular discontent.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Augustine Birrell reviews the letters of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Prof. R.S. Conway, under the title 
of ‘The Riddle of the Nations,” discusses some prob- 
lems of ethnology and philology. Alice Zimmern, 
writing on ‘Ladies’ Dwellings,” gives an account of 
some efforts that have been made to provide cheap 
homes for educated working women. Dr. Stalker, writ- 
ing on ‘‘ Our Present Knowledge of the Life of Christ,” 
deals with some problems of Christian scholarship. The 
Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco, under the title ‘‘Puer 
Parvulus,” deals with the Italian Presepio. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Nineteenth Century for January is largely a 
military number, many of the articles bearing 
directly or indirectly on the South African War. We 
have quoted elsewhere from Mr R. B. Townshend’s 
study of “‘ The Common Mule.” 


THE WAR RELIEF FUNDS. 


The Rev. C. G. Lang thinks that there is grave 
danger of the funds subscribed for the relief of British 
soldiers and their families not being laid out to advan- 
tage owing to lack of concentration, which will give 
rise to overlapping and confusion. As far as temporary 
relief is concerned, he thinks that the Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Relief Association would administer the funds 
better than any one else. What is required, however, is 
a national organization, specially formed to control the 
distribution. The function of this organization he de- 
fines as follows : 

(1) To attempt, if it be still possible, to bring the 
methods of temporary relief under common principles 
of action ; (2) to induce the committees of the various 
funds to ‘ pool’ their surpluses for permanent relief in a 
single national fund ; (3) to consider carefully the best 
form which permanent relief ought to take; (4) if it 
accepts the patriotic commissioners as the best avail- 
able trustees, to advise them as to the best procedure 
and to induce the public also on its authority to accept 
them ; (5) to collect and use information as to the ex- 
tent of the relief required in various parts of the coun- 
try ; (6) to provide a system of representative district 
committees, to give local information, to investigate and 
report on suitable cases, and to supervise locally the ad- 
ministration of relief.” 


CATHOLICISM AND ‘‘CURIALISM.” 


Dr. St. George Mivart, writing on ‘‘The Continuity 
of Catholicism,” reviews the changes in general beliefs 
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which have taken place among Catholics since the ear- 
liest days of Christianity. The object of his article is 
to show that though the majority of these changes have 
taken place in modern times, they have done so grad- 
ually and without any authoritative official recognition, 
and therefore without any interruption of the continu- 
ous life of the Catholic Church. The real enemy to this 
broad catholicity is what Dr. Mivart labels ‘curia- 
lism :” 

“The curia has learned nothing as to the real condi- 
tion of mankind beyond its own surroundings. Cer- 
tainly it has learned nothing as to the nature and tend- 
encies of that dominant factor in the world—our own 
race. Essentially despotic, it has still no glimmering 
of the truth that the English-speaking peoples have 
thrown off, once and forever, despotism of whatsoever 
kind, and will never submit to the centralized tyranny 
which is the curialist’s only notion of government. 
The struggle will doubtless be long between catholic- 
ity (which desires all truth, justice, and rational liberty 
in religion) and curialism, but the defeat of the latter, 
however long delayed, is well assured.” 


STANDARDIZING SENTENCES. 


Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe, Q.C., discusses the 
problem whether it is possible for judicial experts to fix 
conventional units wherewith to measure the punish- 
ment of crime. He thinks that a committee of the 
most experienced judges could attain this object : 

‘‘ Suppose the Queen’s Bench Division to choose six of 
its own body having the largest experience in criminal 
law. Suppose each of these to be asked what are the 
average sentences he would pronounce, apart from 
special circumstances, on an adult male who had been 
convicted of those offenses which most commonly recur, 
and who is not entitled to the benefit of the first offend- 
ers act. Having thus got six average sentences, let the 
average of those averages be taken. Let the same 
process be gone through where there are one or more 
previous convictions, and let the average of the increase 
of sentence attributable to that fact be ascertained in 
like manner.” 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S GHOST STORY. 


From Nathaniel Hawthorne’s unpublished papers the 
editor selects.a curious ghost story. It was written by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne in the year 1856. When Haw- 
thorne was living at Boston he used to meet frequently 
in the Athenzeum Club an old Unitarian divine of the 
name of Dr. Harris. This old gentleman, who was a 
somewhat quaint and unmistakable figure, used to oc- 
cupy a certain arm-chair in the club where he used to 
read the newspapers. Hawthorne maintains that on the 
day on which he heard of his death and for several days 
and weeks afterward he saw the ghost of Dr. Harris sit- 
ting reading the newspaper in the same arm-chair before 
the fire. He does not think any one else in the club saw 
him. But he saw him unmistakably. ‘The odd thing 
was that he never saw him come in or go out ; some- 
times he was not there. 

“T saw the figure day after day for a considerable 
space of time, and took no pains to ascertain whether 
it was a ghost or no. I never, to my knowledge, saw 
him come into the reading-room or depart from it. 
There sat Dr. Harris in his customary chair, and I can 
say little else about him.” 

The ghostly visitant seemed to recognize Hawthorne, 
and on one occasion the ghost ‘fixed upon me from be- 
neath his spectacles a melancholy look of helplessness, 
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which, if my heart had not been as hard as a paving 
stone, I could hardly have withstood. But I did with- 
stand it ; and I think I saw him no more after this last 
appealing look, which still dwells in my memory as 
perfectly as while my own eyes were encountering the 
dim and bleared eyes of the ghost.” 


JUDAISM IN FRANCE. 


M. Paul Bettelheim has a short paper on ‘‘The Jews 
in France,” which does not throw much fresh light on 
the problem. He thinks that the betrayal of General 
Boulanger by his Jewish supporters was one of the 
main political causes of recent French anti-Semitism. 
The social causes began to develop after the war with 
Germany: 

‘“‘ At this period it was noticed, or simply supposed, as 
it is everywhere, that the Jews managed to escape 
better than others. They began to be regarded with 
distrust. Their ways of doing business were criticised. 
This would have been nothing had it not been for the 
scandals of the Panama enterprise which were revealed 
at this time. With signal unfairness, but as could only 
be expected, the Christian promoters were entirely for. 
gotten and the Jewish corrupters only—Baron de Rein- 
ach, Cornelius Herz, and Arton—were remembered.” 

M. Bettelheim thinks that French anti-Semitism is 
only a temporary phenomenon. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. J. C. Hadden, writing under the title ‘‘ The Tink- 
ering of Hymns,” protests against the arbitrary changes 
which editors and others, who would not dare to change 
a passage of Byron or Shelley, think themselves free to 
make in sacred songs. 

Mr. Herbert Paul has an article on Swift, whom he 
calls ‘‘ The Prince of Journalists,” and treats from that 
point of view. 

Mr. Sidney Lee, writing on ‘‘Shakespeare and the 
Modern Stage,” laments the fact that Shakespeare is 
more often on the stage in Germany and Austria than 
in his own country. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


N the National Review for January isan article on 

a proposed coalition by ‘‘Carltonensis,” which is 

dealt with among the ‘“‘ Leading Articles.” In the same 

department we have quoted from Major Maxse’s article 
on ‘The Last of the Dervishes.” 


CATHOLICISM IN FRANCE. 


Mr. F. C. Conybeare has an article on ‘ Popular Ca- 
tholicism in France,” in which he gives a somewhat 
squalid picture of the relation of the Catholic priest- 
hood to their flocks. It is true, he says, that six out of 
seven grown men are indifferent to the Church even 
when they are not actually hostile. The victims of the 
clerical system are their wives and children, and few 
men have enough courage to break so far with the 
Church as to withdraw their families from its influence: 

“The bacillus of superstition can only be eliminated 
by the culture in the mind of some healthier germ. 
Such a germ they see in French Protestantism, from 
which they have hitherto held aloof, however deep 
might be their antagonism to Catholicism. Now they 
frankly urge that all who are dissatisfied with the su- 
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perstitions of Rome should openly declare themselves 
Protestants and commit the religious training of their 
children to the nearest pasteur. In no other way can 
their country escape the fate which has overtaken 
Spain.” 

A VISITOR’S VIEWS OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


Mr. Bartley, M.P., who visited South Africa with his 
wife and daughter last August, gives an account of 
what he saw there. He visited Johannesburg at the 
time when the race feeling engendered by the agitation 
for war was at its height, but even then he does not 
seem to have come across any very serious evidence of 
oppression of the Briton by the Boer. About the most 
interesting thing in this paper is his account of his 
visit to the dynamite factory, from which it would 
seem that the Transvaal state is capable of being a 
model employer. 

‘While at Johannesburg the great controversy as to 
the renewal of the dynamite monopoly took place, and 
I paid a visit to the factory, which is most interesting 
and well worth the long day we spent in going over it. 
As a manufactory it leaves little to be desired. The 
village—or indeed it might almost be called the town— 
which is entirely devoted to it, is well and picturesquely 
built, and for those employed everything seems done 
that generosity and good treatment can do. One point, 
however, is remarkable, and that is that of the three or 
four thousand people employed, belonging to almost 
every nation, scarcely one, if one, is English. The 
profits are of course enormous.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Miss Jane H. Findlater has a paper on ‘The Art of 
Narration,” which is worthy of the attention of bud- 
ding novelists. The Rev. J. M. Bacon, who has an 
article on a somewhat similar subject in the Nineteenth 
Century, writes on ‘The War of Winds.” 


CORNHILL. 
HE January number of Cornhill is full of interest- 
ing matter in an exceptionally readable form. 
The anecdotal element is as usual most noticeable. 
The bishop of London’s lecture on the metropolis in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth and Rev. J. M. Bacon’s “Signs 
and Seasons” also claim separate mention. 

Natal is still in evidence, the reminiscences being 
furnished now by Lady Broome. She speaks highly of 
the colonial troops in 1876. Her only story of England’s 
present enemies is of an intensely good-natured Boer 
who could not speak one word of English, who turned 
up at an English charity bazaar and bought the most 
expensive article from each stall, only to present it to 
the next stall. 

‘A Crimean Miniature” is the extraordinary narra- 
tive of a young officer who so distinguished himself ina 
night attack as to be offered the Victoria Cross. He 
declined the honor on the ground that he was drunk on 
the night of the attack and was unconscious of doing any 
brave deed. The last that was known of this-honorable 
drunkard was that drink had brought him down to 
pauperism. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn supplies a vivid study of Sir 
Charles Napier. 
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THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


N his chronicle of the fortnight in the second Decem- 
ber number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. 
Charmes makes some interesting observations on Great 
Britain’s colonial secretary, with special reference to 
the famous Leicester speech. He tells us that Mr. 
Chamberlain was influenced by two feelings, against 
which every statesman ought to be carefully on his guard 
—first, the desire to parade ostentatiously the marvel- 
ous results of his policy, and, secondly, the wish to 
humiliate a neighbor nation. M. Charmes readily ac- 
knowledges that there has been for some time in England 
a sufficiently lively irritation against France, and he 
thinks that Mr. Chamberlain deliberately exploited this 
ill-temper for all it was worth in the way of popularity 
for himself. As for the abominable caricatures of the 
Queen, M. Charmes pleads that her majesty or her 
representatives had their remedy by the ordinary 
French law, but they failed to set it in motion. In 
justice to M. Charmes, however, it must be said that he 
entirely disavows those disgraceful productions of 
French pictorial journalism, though he hints that cer- 
tain parallels might be found across the channel. For 
the rest, M. Charmes naturally rejoices over the grave 
rebuke which Lord Rosebery subsequently administered 
to Mr. Chamberlain, and concludes by asking whether 
Lord Rosebery could not lead a movement of reaction 
against the injustice which British public opinion does 

to France. 

THE LATIN RACES. 

M. Fouillée contributes a long article on the Latin 
races, which he defends with much vigor and eloquence 
against their detractors. He maintains that there is 
no scientific truth in the theories which maintain the 
native inferiority or the degeneration of the so-called 
Neo-Latin people. These theories he regards as only 
one of the innumerable shapes in which may be found 
the abiding tendency of humanity to reverence strength 
and success. Those who praise the glory of the Anglo- 
Saxon race are really praising industrialism, commer- 
cialism, and money. The question is whether the power 
of nations is to be measured solely by the standard of 
material success. Probably every one would agree in 
placing at the bottom of the list of Latin nations the 
kingdom of Spain ; and yet it is a plausible contention 
of M. Fouillée that the loss of the dead-weight of the 
colonies, which drew away every year a great part of 
the manhood of Spain, may be a blessing in disguise, 
and the country is certain to be repeopled now with 
rapidity. M. Fouillée next examines Italy. The in- 
crease of population in Italy is enormously greater than 
that of France, and is even slightly greater than that 
of Germany, while on the average every Italian drinks 
only one-fifth as much alcohol as every Frenchman. 
M. Fouillée then considers the state of his own coun- 
try. France is generally considered to be suffering from 
too much democracy, ill-digested and ill-organized. 
M. Fouillée thinks that the marvel is, when the last 
twenty-five years of French history are considered, that 
his countrymen are not much worse. M. Fouillée re- 
minds us of the commercial achievements of the Latin 
races in the past. Banking itself was an Italian inven- 
tion ; the Portuguese doubled the Cape of Good Hope 
and covered India with their counting-houses, and ap- 
parently M. Fouillée’s argument is, why should they 


not do so again? Finally, he quotes that noble passage 
from Spinoza : ‘‘ There is a place also for all peoples in 
the destinies of the great human family, and none is by 
nature or race doomed to decadence.” The future is 
not, he thinks, either for Anglo-Saxons or for Latins, 
but for the wisest, the most industrious, and the most 
moral peoples. 


INDIA THROUGH NATIVE SPECTACLES. 


M. Filon concludes his study of India of to-day 
according to native Indian writers. He deals in this 
second article with European education and its effects 
upon Hindoo society. M. Filon complains that there are 
only about twenty natives in the higher posts of the 
government service, while there are many thousands of 
native graduates who have passed through the mill of 
one or other of the Indian universities. The native 
bachelor of arts is steeped in ideas which are based 
ultimately upon Christianity. In his university career 
he becomes familiar with monotheism, monogamy, 
liberty, justice, equality among classes, sexes, and indi- 
viduals, respect for women and love of children, and 
then he goes back to his home, and he is at once in a 
totally different world. M. Filon appears to attribute 
to British hypocrisy and British wickedness in general 
some of the saddest results of the dependent position 
of women in India. 


STRIKES AND TRADES UNIONS. 


With special reference to the entry of M. Millerand, 
the socialist deputy, into the French ministry, and to 
the large strikes which have occurred in France with 
remarkable frequency of late, M. Bourdeau contributes 
to the second December number a paper of much 
economic learning and historical interest on this phase 
of the industrial democracy. He thinks that the work- 
ing classes do not trouble themselves about political 
power except as a means of obtaining economic benefits, 
and while they aspire to control the state by their bal- 
lot-papers, they also seek to rule in the workshop by 
means of unions and strikes. M. Bourdeau traces the 
history of the industrial question in the principal coun- 
tries of Europe and in certain British colonies—in fact, 
wherever events have brought it to the front—and his 
account is up to date, for he has included the great 
Danish lock-out and the Creusot strike. M. Bourdeau 
is convinced of the necessity for discovering some 
modus vivendi between labor and capital. We must, 
he thinks, enlighten the ignorance which prevails 
among the working classes as to industrial conditions, 
instead of exciting their avarice without being able to 
satisfy it. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HE Nouvelle Revue for December is topical in so 

far as it has two or three articles connected more 

or less closely with the situation in South Africa, 

though these productions are of curiously unequal 

merit. 

ANOTHER FRENCH VIEW OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 

The first December number contains a study of Mr. 

Chamberlain from the pen of M. Beaugeard, and pro- 


fessedly based entirely on the judgment of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s compatriots and of himself. The real interest 
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of the article lies in the evidence which the writer brings 
forward of Mr. Chamberlain’s early good-will toward 
France, which contrasts amusingly enough with the 
German sympathies of the famous Leicester luncheon 
oration. For example, Mr. Chamberlain was present 
at a great meeting in the Birmingham town hall held 
on September 12, 1870, for the purpose of expressing sym- 
pathy with and good wishes for the prosperity of the 
newly proclaimed French republic. In his speech Mr. 
Chamberlain said that he had come to grasp the hand 
of the French republic, and he went on to praise repub- 
lican government in general, even looking forward to a 
time when such a form of government should be estab- 
lished in England. M. Beaugeard briefly traces Mr. 
Chamberlain’s career with special reference to his fre- 
quent changes of opinion upon both foreign and domes- 
tic policy. Summing up the colonial secretary, he re- 
minds us that Cardinal Manning once told Mr. Stead 
that Mr. Chamberlain was a ‘“hoity-toity fellow,” and 
this judgment appears tocommend itself to this French 
critic. 

NATIONAL SENTIMENT AMONG THE BOERS. 


Under the initials of “ A. T.,” the Nouvelle Revue 
publishes in its second December number a rather in- 
teresting paper tracing the genesis and development of 
the sentiment of nationality among the Boers. These 
people, he says, resemble more the migratory peoples of 
antiquity than the Batavians of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; they are essentially nomadic and have preserved 
the spirit of nomads. The notion of government, with 
its central unity, necessary discipline, and inevitable 
sacrifices, has always been repugnant to them. The 
organization of them into the South African Republic 
was a matter of difficulty, which took seven years. For 
a long time before the ultimate concentration the 
three communities of Lydenberg, Zoutpansberg, and 
Utrecht refused to unite with that of Potchefstroom, 
and that union was finally accomplished by what 
seemed more like the promulgation of a military ordi- 
nance than the conclusion of a constitutional agree- 
ment. Not the least unifying sentiment among the 
Boers is their universal hatred of England. 


THE MINES OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


M. Meunier contributes a paper on the mines of the 
Transvaal, in which, of course, he finds the principal 
motive for the war. M. Meunier’s article is for the most 
part extremely technical, and deals with the subject 
almost entirely from the point of view of the mineralo- 
gist. For the rest, he thinks that just as the English 
hastened to annex Kimberley on the first news of the 
discovery of diamonds, so now the desire for the aurif- 
erous region of the Transvaal is the sole, or at any rate 
the main, motive of the present war. 


THE VOULET-CHANOINE TRAGEDY. 


M. Mévil, in some remarks on the terrible story of the 
Voulet-Chanoine mission, attributes it to the incom- 


petence of French colonial methods. It is difficult to 


contradict him when he says that one more similar 

affair, and the prestige of France in the Sudan would 

be mortally wounded. M. Mévil pleads for the separa- 

tion of colonial affairs from the sphere of ordinary 

political struggles, and their committal into the hands 

of competent persons uninfluenced by political consid- 
_ erations, 
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PRESS LEGISLATION. 


In the first December number is published a report of 
a speech delivered by M. Cruppi at the College of Social 
Science on the subject of ‘‘ Press Legislation.” M.Crup- 
pi recommends that there should be in certain press 
cases a sort of spécial jury consisting of two journalists 
of recognized honor, one nominated by the prosecution 
and the other by the defense; but, whatever may be 
the fate of that suggestion, M. Cruppi thinks that the 
press is at this moment undergoing a crisis. Distin- 
guished men—he is, of course, speaking of France— 
shrinking from the abuse and calumnies of the news- 
papers, withdraw themselves from public life. ‘The 
official is the slave of the journalist and the journalist 
is the slave of money. But M. Cruppi is hopeful, for 
the crisis does not seem to him so much one of mortal 
anguish as of development, analogous to that which 
the English press underwent at the end of the last cen- 
tury. The English press then fell into an abject state, 
from which it was only rescued by the assertion of the 
legal responsibilities of the newspapers for what they 
print. But that was not the work of a day, neither 
will a similar task in France be speedily accomplished, 
and on every ground M. Cruppi urges us to have pa 


tience. 
PRINCE HENRY THE ANGLOPHOBE. 


Prince Henry of Orleans has one of his characteris- 
tically Anglophobe articles dealing with the foreign and 
colonial efforts of France. At any rate, he pays per- 
fidious Albion the compliment of believing that she 
knows her own mind and steadily pursues her foreign 
and colonial aims with sleepless vigilance, in forcible 
contrast to the drifting opportunism of France. 





REVUE DE PARIS. 


HE Revue de Paris for December fully maintains 
the reputation it has acquired for well-written 
and interesting articles. 


THE REFORM OF COURTS-MARTIAL. 


A sort of back-wash of the Dreyfus case is seen in the 
article by M. Dietz on the reform of courts-martial. He 
shows that the organization of French military justice 
has existed for a little more than a century, deriving its 
origin from three laws which were passed under the 
directory in 1796 and 1797. M. Dietz goes on to describe 
the main lines of a proposed reform, which he considers 
would not weaken in the least the discipline in the 
army or the authority of the commanding officers, while 
it would at the same time insure for the defense all 
those guarantees of justice which even the meanest. 
citizen has a right to demand. Broadly speaking, this 
new plan aims at furnishing persons well acquainted 
with both military and juridical procedure as the per- 
sonnel of courts-martial. 






FOREIGNERS AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


M. Corday has an article very full of figures on the 
provision made for the accommodation of strangers at 
the forthcoming great show in Paris. It is rather 
curious, by the way, to see the Transvaal mentioned in 
the list of nations which will be officially represented. 
M. Corday explains how each country is represented by 
one or more agents, who arrange the building of the 
pavilions in which the manufactures of each particular 
country are displayed. It is evident from the descrip- 
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tion which he gives of certain selected features in the 
pavilions of all the various nations that the great exhi- 
bition of 1900 will absolutely surpass the glories of any 
of its predecessors. 


PAN-BRITAINISM. 


To the second December number M. Bérard contrib- 
utes an analysis of the modern spirit of Pan-Britainism, 
which has, according to her neighbors, so unfortunately 
captured England. Much political information of ex- 
ceptional interest may be gathered from this article: 
as for instance that Lord Salisbury, the nominal chief 
of the government, has practically given up the reins to 
the monopolist, J. Chamberlain. M. Bérard is not by 
any means converted to the dogma of fair trade patron- 
ized by Sir Howard Vincent. He does not see: that it 
would pay England to sacrifice her gigantic foreign 
trade for the sake of what would certainly not be a cor- 
responding gain in the shape of intercolonial trade. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Among other articles may be mentioned the conclu- 
sion of those extremely interesting letters written by 
Georges Sand, in which we trace the history of her 
friendship with Francis Laur, and the commencement 
of a finely written study of the Bronté sisters by that 
charming writer long known as A. Mary F. Robinson, 
and now the widow of Prof. James Darmesteter. 


REVUE SOCIALISTE. 


ERHAPS the most important of the papers in the 
December number of this review is the one by 
M. Gustave Rouanet discussing the socialist congress 
recently held in Paris. Appended to M. Rouanet’s 
paper are the resolutions adopted by the congress rela- 
tive to the constitution and organization of the social- 
ist party. M. Rouanet says they were unanimously 
adopted, and he calls them “the chart of the party.” 
It is rather surprising that the ‘‘ chart” does not con- 
tain a statement of the party’s principles. The ‘“‘chart” 
refers those who would like to know what those prin- 
ciples are to the formula of the convocation of the con- 
gress. The ‘‘chart” itself consists of numerous minute 
prescriptions relative to the organization of the party 
as a working body. Evidently the congress believed in 
the necessity of having a party machine. 


RIVISTA ITALIANA DI SOCIOLOGIA. 


hae “The Beginnings of Agriculture,” the leading 

article of this review for September and October, 
the learned Giuseppe Salvioli seeks to determine the 
stage of human progress toward civilization when 
agriculture begins. After noticing the numerous tradi- 
tions which attribute the introduction of agriculture to 
the kindness of deities, the writer examines the evi- 
dences derived from the condition of savage, barbarous, 
and semi-civilized peoples in various regions of the 
world who have come under European observation. 
The conclusion reached is that ‘agriculture enters into 
the history of humanity with the epoch of polished 
stone.” 

“The Italians Abroad,” by Giovanni Lerda, is an at- 
tempted refutation of the notion which asserts the 
inferiority and social decadence of Italians as compared 
with northern races, especially Anglo-Saxons. The 
argument of the writer is based on the achievements of: 
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Italian emigrants in America and some other countries. 
Without passing judgment on the main question under 
consideration, it should be said that the writer makes 
assertions which are tar too wide for the meager facts 
cited for their support. 

Other articles treat of the theory of property and of 
the family and of national rivalry in European Turkey. 


THE GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN MAGAZINES. 
DIE ZUKUNFT. 


HE December number of the Zukunft contains 
even more than the usual amount of highly inter- 
esting articles. There is, first of all, a pointed review 
of the present state of German internal and foreign pol- 
itics brilliantly written by the editor of the Zukunft, 
Maximilian Harden, who has just returned from the 
fortress Weichselmiinde, where he had been immured 
for six and a half months for lése-majesté. A well-con- 
sidered article on ‘The War in South Africa,” by Au- 
gust Hornung, seems to state facts impartially and 
points out in an expert manner the faults and short- 
comings of the British system of reserves, as well as the 
serious blunders committed by the Colonial and War 
Offices. The author’s allusion to the seven years’ war 
with the rebels in America may perhaps not be liked 
by the advocates of the Anglo-Saxon alliance, but it 
compels the thoughtful reader to think soberly and 
without too much optimism about the possible dura- 
tion of England’s latest “rebellion.” ‘‘The Sultan’s 
Wisdom” will interest English politicians as well as in- 
vestors, dealing as it does with the new Iradé for the 
Bagdad railroad and the outlook for the development of 


Asia Minor. 
DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU. 


The Deutsche Rundschauw has entered the twenty- 
sixth year of its carecr under the able editorship of the 
well-known author and critic, Dr. Julius Rodenberg. 
The December number contains a vivid description of 
“The Battle of Auerstidt,” compiled by Paul Bailleu 
from King Frederic William III.’s own writings ; and 
some excellent reminiscences by Gen. T. von Verdy du 
Vernois, entitled ‘At the Headquarters of the II. 
(Silesian) Army, 1866,” which throw many a new 
light upon the character and military ability of the late 
Emperor Frederic. Besides these, one of the Nestors of 
German literature, Paul Heyse, chats entertainingly 
about ‘‘King Max and Old Munich.” Among other 
subjects the literary review has a discussion on ‘‘ Walt 


Whitman.” 
DEUTSCHE REVUE. 


The high standard of this review for the past twenty- 
four years is well maintained, as can be seen by a 
glance at the names of the contributors and the sub- 
jects they have chosen for the December number. Vice- 
Admiral Reinhold Werner heads the list with an article 
on one of the Kaiser’s recent war-cries : ‘‘Our future 
lies upon the water !” The well-known author tries his 
best to prove to the German taxpayer the necessity and 
advantage of opening his purse-strings in order to 
enable the Kaiser’s government to construct a great 
navy. Dr. Max Nordau treats the subject of ‘‘ National 
Sympathies” in his usual epigrammatic manner, daz- 
zling the reader for the moment, but failing to convince 
and impress permanently. E. Pelman writes on ‘‘ The 
Care of the Insane at the Close of the Nineteenth Cen- 

ury,” showing frankly the shortcomings of the system 
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in use at the German insane asylums, pointing out the 
reforms that originated in England and France, and 
pleading strongly for more humane views and methods 
in the treatment of the mentally diseased as well as of 
inebriates. The Transvaal question is discussed from 
two different points of view. Sir W. H. Rattigan 
paints ‘‘The Future of the Transvaal” under English 
rule in very rosy colors. M. von Brandt, formerly 
German minister to China, presents the German opin- 
ion—both the official one of the government and the 
private one of the people. He thinks that only one 
possibility might prevent the ultimate victory of the 
English army—an outbreak of the plague—and believes 
that even after victory England will have much trouble 
to keep South Atrica in check, and will be obliged to 
maintain at least 40,000 to 50,000 troops in the con- 
quered countries. 
DIE NATION. 

The politics of the German empire and the sociological 
questions that occupy its ablest minds are ably set forth 
in Die Nation, edited by Dr. Theodor Barth, who is 
almost as well known in England and the United States 
asin hisown country. In the breezy December num- 
ber he discusses in vigorous style ‘‘ Herrn von Miguel’s 
Dementi” and the eventuality of the dissolution of the 
German Reichstag. Boris Minzés, of Sofia, sketches 
the history of Bulgaria during the past two decades. 
Benno Riittenauer gives a character sketch of John 
Ruskin, and Albert Zacher, of Rome, describes the 
secret workings of “The Matia in Palermo.” 


DIE NEUE DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU. 


Lack of space makes it impossible to mention more 
than the leading features of the December number of 
the Neue Deutsche Rundschau, the Berlin monthly 
edited by Dr. Oscar Bie. Ellen Key in her article on 
*‘Conventional Womanhood ” pleads eloquently against 
various formsof conventionalism in the woman’s move- 
ment. She says: 

“Courage and truth are the chief things lacking in 
woman. And these qualities must grow if woman’s 
personality is to increase. This cannot be established 
by studies, be they never so thorough, nor by social 
tasks, be they never so full of responsibility. . . . Wom- 
an’s personality must be developed from inward—that 
is the great woman’s question. To liberate woman from 
conventionalism—that is the great aim of woman’s 
emancipation.” 

Kurt Eisner offers a severe criticism of the dying cen- 
tury in ‘‘The Last Will of the Century.” Three friends 
are discussing the testator quite seriously—a philolo- 
gist, a physician, and a third, “who is nothing.” The 
last named, who feels himself quite superfluous, is a 
morose cynic, endowed with good common sense and 
sound logic. This pseudonymous third declares that 
specialism has been the worst evil of our times, because 
people who devote their whole life and energy to the 
study of the third person singular of the imperfect 
tense of the irregular verbs, or the left hind leg of the 
frog or something like that, lose all interest in the rest 
of the world and fail to accomplish anything valuable 
because they are not in touch with the whole. He 
finally claims that we have no right to burden the com- 
ing century with doctrines derived from the mistaken 
development of the nineteenth century, but that in or- 
der to make future generations happy we must give 
them the heritage of the eighteenth century, now un- 
heeded by ourselves—i.e¢., the reign of common sense. 
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NORD UND SUD. 


Nord und Stid, edited by the well-known German 
playwright and novelist, Paul Lindau, contains in the 
December number a ‘fairy novel” by Jonas Lie, called 
‘‘Lindelin,” which disproves the frequent saying that 
the best works of an author are written before he has 
reached the age of sixty. The frontispiece shows an 
excellent portrait of this famous Norwegian poet and 
novelist—etching by Johann Lindner—and his character 
sketch is well drawn in an article by E. Brausewetter. 
Dr. Eugen Gottschalk, an eye specialist of more than 
local fame, explains with characteristic thoroughness, 
but in terms easily comprehensible to every one, the 
latest discoveries in the realm of light. Particularly 
interesting are the reports of the use of various ‘‘X, Y, 
and Z rays” in the treatment of infectious diseases like 
small-pox. His explanations about newly invented 
eyeglasses are also worthy of note. There is an excel- 
lent essay on ‘‘ Philosophy and Psychology” by Carl 
Schneider, and T. Hutten contributes an article on 
Ellen Key and her much-discussed pamphlet, ‘‘ Misused 
Woman’s Energy.” 


VOM FELS ZUM MEER. 


For more than eighteen years Vom Fels zum Meer 
has held its position as one of the leading illustrat- 
ed magazines of Germany. The new shape—grand 
quarto—in which it now appears enables it to display 
its many beautiful illustrations to greater advantage. 
Thus in No. 7 of December the full-size picture 
“The Widow,” from a painting by L. A. Pizardot, the 
double page ‘‘ Largo,” by Georg Schuster-Woldau, and 
the colored reproduction of an aquarelle by Wiist are 
masterpieces of modern art, both in drawing and print- 
ing. Not less artistic are some photographic views of 
Montenegro, accompanying a well-written article by 
Josef Beckmann about the small mountain principality 
on the Adriatic. Its gorgeous scenery and picturesque 
inhabitants are almost unknown to the rest of Europe, 
though the children of Prince Nikita have been inter- 
marrying of late with some of the leading European 
royal families. He mentions the fact that the little 
warrior nation is just now near the edge of bankruptcy. 
No. 80f Vom Fels zum Meer contains an interesting 
article on the the German painter Tischbein, illustrat- 
ed by colored reproductions of three aquarelles which 
he had destined in 1824 as a gift to Goethe. 


DIE GESELLSCHAFT. 


This magazine, established some years ago as a kind 
of secessionist radical half monthly for the ‘‘ Young 
German” literary school, upholds this policy still, un- 
der the editorship of M. G. Conrad and L. Jacobowski. 
The December number contains an appreciative study 
by Max Messer on Hermann Bahr, the apostle of Vien- 
na’s new school of authors and critics, and an up-to- 
date article by Jacobowski on ‘Literary Essays.” 
There is a remarkable article on ‘‘The Deplorable State 
of Our Literature for Youths,” written with thorough 
knowledge, honest indignation, and brilliant satire by 
“A Critic.” The quotations from the works of the 
most-read authors of books for boys and girls prove be- 
yond doubt that the greater part of this literature 
is manufactured wholesale by characterless penny-a- 
liners. It is chiefly composed of a mixture of blood- 


curdling adventures, nonsensical situations and speech- 
es, horrible murders, and bad descriptions of foreign 
lands. 


‘A Critic” considers that the enormous sales 
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of such literature are possible only on account of the 
stupidity and carelessness of parents, who do not do their 
duty in examining the mental food of their children. 


DIE GARTENLAUBE. 


An illustrated family paper that is to be found in 
almost every German home. The Christmas number is 
full of artistic colored illustrations and rich in humor- 
ous and pathetic Christmas stories. But serious sub- 
jects are névertheless not neglected. The veteran author 
Rudolf von Gottschall sketches pictures of German his- 
tory under the heading of ‘‘ Forged Letters,” Oswald 
Heidegger writes an appreciative character sketch of 
the world-renowned pedagogue Pestalozzi, and Rudolf 
Cronau dedicates several pages to ‘‘The Hundredth 
Anniversary of George Washington’s Death.” 


DIE ZEIT. 


The periodicals of Austria suffer equally with the 
daily press from the pencil of the censor. Frequent- 
ly one finds large blank spaces in certain weekly or 
monthly publications, bearing diagonally the sole word 
‘‘Confiszirt ” (confiscated), and generally such articles 
are to be met with in Die Zeit, edited by Prof. Dr. T. 
Singer (sociology), Dr. M. Burkhard (literature and 
theater), and Dr. H. Kanner (politics). Whatever re- 
mains unconfiscated in this bold mouthpiece of Aus- 
trian public opinion is couched in such careful lan- 
guage that the reader must know how to read between 
the lines if he wants to understand what the authors 
mean. If he is able to doso he will gain a great amount 
of information which he could not gather elsewhere. 
Thus Ignaz Dasezynski, member of the Austrian Reichs- 
rath, writes fearlessly on ‘‘Stanislaus Szczepanowski 
and the Galician System of Corruption,” proving that 
in this Polish province fraud and bankruptcy reign su- 
preme under the protection of officials and judicial 
courts by the arbitrary misuse of absolute government. 
Under the heading ‘Political Notes” an anonymous 
writer discusses the present political situation of the 
dual empire, and points out that at home and abroad 
the idea is constantly mooted of annexing Austria to a 
neighboring country. The author does not say whether 
Germany, Russia, or Italy is meant by this ‘“ neighhor- 
ing country,” but he fears, and quite correctly, that 
Austria, on account of her well-known peculiarities, 
would form an indigestible foreign body for the state 
by which she would be annexed. He finally proposes, 
on account of the existence of similar abuses in internal 
administration and for the sake of a harmonious solu- 
tion of the burning question, ‘“‘the amalgamation of 
Austria with Turkey,” adding, for the eyes of the state 
prosecutor (censor), that he of course would regard Aus- 
tria as the annexing state. 


DER STEIN DER WEISEN. 


One of the few serious and excellent productions of 
the Austrian capital is the illustrated monthly Der 
Stein der Weisen, edited by A. von Schweiger-Lerchen- 
feld and devoted to the latest discoveries and inventions 
in all branches of science. True to this programme, 
the December number offers an excellent illustrated 
article on ‘“‘Flying Machines” by Karl Steffen, Artil- 
lery Major C. M. Rech’s timely detailed description of 
“The Maxim Gun,” and “A New Proof for the Bacon- 
Shakespeare Theory” by Josef Allram, with reproduc- 
tions of the original prints of ‘‘Venus and Adonis.” 
Dr. Zanietowski explains ‘“ Photography of the Move- 
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ment of Blood and Liquids,” and ‘The Little Drawer” 
of the magazine is rich in good illustrations and instruct- 
ive descriptions of various topics from ‘‘Glass-Staining” 
and ‘“‘Symbiosis” to “‘ Cactea” and ‘“‘ Glasshouse Plants.” 


DIE KULTUR. 

The December number of this well-edited monthly for 
science, literature, and art, published by the Oster- 
reichische Leo-Gesellschaft, contains an extremely val- 
uable article on Walter Crane by Ludwig Gall. The 
author draws the attention of his readers to the fact 
that the annual exhibition of English furniture and 
house decorations at the Austrian Museum of Com- 
merce has demonstrated to the public the exceedingly 
“sterling” (‘ gediegen” is the untranslatable word used) 
execution of all the exhibits, which show not only emi- 
nent practicability for the special purposes they are to 
serve, but also excellent taste. No doubt the annual 
exhibitions have revolutionized both the taste of the 
public and the old-fashioned ways of the designers and 
cabinet makers of Vienna. At present we see Walter 
Crane and English house-furnishing taking the lead in 
Austria’s capital, once so famous for its artistic furni- 
ture. Every one interested in the matter must take 
pleasure in the way the author does justice to the 
‘‘English master, whose name is not only famous in his 
own country and across the ocean, but also becomes 
more and more known on the continent.” Dr. Virgil . 
Grimmich, professor of the University of Vienna, sum- 
marizes in a learned essay, ‘‘The Conception of Soul in 
the Newer Philosophy,” the pros and cons of modern 
psychology as to the existence of a separate or separable 
and immortal soul. The conclusion of an article, ‘‘Our 
Relation to Goethe,” by Karl Muth, deals with the value 
of Goethe’s life and works for Catholic—i.e., Roman 
Catholic—Christianity. He claims that the great Ger- 
man poet was a Hypsistarian with inclinations and 
preferences for (Roman) Catholicism. 


OTHER MAGAZINES. 


Die Neue Zeit, true to its name, deals chiefly with 
the latest sociological features of the world in general 
and Germany in particular. Mostremarkable is August 
Bebel’s article, ‘‘The Reform of a Militia Army,” in 
which the famous socialist leader proves the correctness 
of his propositions by the views of some leading military 
men. ‘“B. B.” gives some startling features of the life 
of proletarian actors, in which the income and expendi- 
ture of these poor nomads in Germany and Austria are 
told from the author’s own experience. In ‘‘Hand and 
Machine” M. Beer, of New York, draws sound con- 
clusions from the annual report of the United States 
Commissioner of Labor. 

The Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik, 
one of the most thorough and valuable bi-monthly pub- 
lications devoted to sociology, and edited admirably by 
Dr. Heinrich Braun, contains in the last number an 
exhaustive study of ‘‘The Right of Coalition and the 
Penal Code,” by Prof. Dr. Loewenfeld, of Munich. 
Peter von Struve, of St. Petersburg, contributes a 
critical essay on “‘The Marx Theory of Social Develop- 
ment,” and there is an interesting report of the ‘‘ Work- 
ingmen’s Building Societies in the Suburbs of Copen- 
hagen,” by Inspector Niels Westergaard. Every one of 
these articles is as instructive and well considered, as is 
the review of sociological literature that concludes the 
excellent volume of almost three hundred pages printed 
in Roman characters. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart’s Salmon Portland 
Chase, inthe ‘‘ American Statesmen” series (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) is one of the very best biographies in that 
excellent series. Of the three “giants” in Lincoln’s 
cabinet, Seward, Stanton, and Chase, the most attract- 
ive personality, in many respects, was Chase, the anti- 
slavery agitator, the finance minister of the Civil War, 
and the great jurist of the reconstruction epoch. To 
write an adequate life of Chase it was necessary, in the 
first place, to thoroughly understand the political anti- 
slavery movement of the Middle West, as distinguished 
from the so-called ‘‘Garrisonian abolitionism” of New 
England. Professor Hart has made himself a master of 
this period in our history. His analysis of Ohio politi- 
cal abolitionism has seldom, if ever, been equalled by any 
historian of our politics. Chase’s career in the Sen- 
ate, as Governor of Ohio, as Lincoln’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, and, finally, as Chief Justice of the United 
States, was a matter of familiar knowledge a genera- 
tion ago, but is now gradually fading into comparative 
obscurity. The whole of Chase’s notable public career 
has been restudied by Professor Hart, and in this con- 
densed volume the salient points have been set forth 
with due regard to proportion and to the historical per- 
spective. 

In a volume entitled Men and Things 1 Saw in Civil 
War Days (Eaton & Mains), Gen. James F. Rusling 
presents a series of portraits of the chief personalities 
of the war on the side of the Union. General Rusling 
was at different times in contact with nearly all of 
these commanders, and a diary and journal which he 
kept during most of the war has supplied many inter- 
esting incidents. In one chapter General Rusling has 
included numerous ‘army letters” written from the 
front in the years 1861-65. The illustrations of the vol- 
ume (portraits) were made from photographs obtained 
during the war, many of which are of unusual interest. 

Cuba and Internctional Relations, by Dr. James 
Morton Callaha~, A.bert Shaw Lecturer in Diplomatic 
History, Johns Hupkins University, (Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore) is a treatm 2c of Cuban history from 
a new point of view, that of the part played by the 
island in American history and diplomacy. Dr. Calla- 
han’s study has been based on the manuscripts in the 
State Department at Washington, the manuscript 
diplomatic correspondence of the Confederate States, 
also preserved at Washington, the various publications 
of the Government, and the record of congressional de- 
bates. Cuba’s international relations are fully set 
forth, and the record as a whole is an ample justification 
of American intervention in 1898. 

The History of American Privateers, by Edgar 
Stanton Maclay, author of A History of the United 
States Navy (Appleton), is the first attempt at a com- 
plete account of one of the most romantic and pictur- 
esque phases of American naval history. While 
American privateering was limited to our two wars 
with Great Britain, the Confederate States issued 
letters of marque, and the stories of the Jeff Davis, 
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Beauregard, Judah, and Savannah, are related in 
Mr. Maclay’s concluding chapter. Much of the mate- 
rial utilized in this volume has been gleaned from 
unpublished log books, and from the narratives of 
noted privateersmen and their descendants. 

In a volume entitled Briton and Boer (Harpers) 
the articles presenting both sides of the South African 
question recently published in the North American 
Review are collected. These articles, written by such 
authorities as the Right Hon. James Bryce, Mr. Sydney 
Brooks, Dr. F. V. Engelenburg, and Kar] Blind, are 
among the most important contributions to the Anglo- 
Saxon discussion of the question that have been made. 
They have been quoted or mentioned in preceding 
numbers of this REVIEW. 

Some South African Recollections, by Mrs. Lionel 
Phillips (Longmans, Green & Co.), is a record and 
defense of the so-called ‘‘reform” movement in the 
Transvaal, which culminated in the Jameson raid four 
years ago. In this volume South African conditions 
are set forth from a strongly anti-Boer point of view. 

In A Prisoner of the Khaleefa (Putnams), Charles 
Neufeld tells the wonderful story of his twelve years 
captivity at Omdurman. Neufeld’s version of the cir- 
cumstances of Gordon’s death differs from that ac- 
cepted by Slatin and others. He assersts that Gordon 
died fighting, after he had killed a number of the Der- 
vishes. The earlier account had it that Gordon refused 
to defend himself. Neufeld, however, was not an eye- 
witness of Gordon’s death, and perhaps his statement 
of what eyewitnesses told him is no more worthy of cre- 
dence than the statements made by Slatin and Ohr- 
walder. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer has based her 
Judea, from Cyrus to Titus (McClurg) very largely on 
the work of Renan. The period covered (537 B.C. to 70 
A.D.) is the same as that treated by Josephus, who is 
no longer accepted by the critics as an historian of un- 
impeachable accuracy. 

Romance of the Feudal Chateaux, by Elizabeth W. 
Champney (Putnams) is an attempt to reconstruct a 
few of the strongholds of chivalry. The work is the 
result of faithful studies in history and architecture, 
and presents in a peculiarly vivid manner the back- 
ground of medieval romance. The illustrations are es- 
pecially effective. 

In The Stones of Paris in History and Letters 
(Secribners), Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin E. Martin have 
written “‘for those who seek in Paris something more 
than a city of shows, or a huge bazar.” In the first vol- 
ume the writers describe ‘The Scholars’ Quarter in the 
Middle Ages,” “The Paris of Moliére and His Friends,” 
“From Voltaire to Beaumarchais,” “The Paris of the 
Revolution,” “‘The Southern Bank in the Nineteenth 
Century.” In the second volume we read of “‘The Paris 
of Honore de Balzac,” “The Paris of Victor Hugo,” 
“The Paris of Alexandre Dumas.” In both volumes 
there is a charming blending of biography, romance, 
literary criticism, and history. The illustrations are 
numerous and excellent. 









THE NEW BOOKS. 


Historic Mansions and Highways Around Boston 
is a title given to a new and revised edition of Old 
Landmarks and Historic Fields of Middlesex, by 
Samuel Adams Drake, (Little, Brown & Co.). Mr. 
Drake is nowhere so much at home as in describing 
historic New England localities and landmarks. In the 
present volume the publishers have inserted some ex- 
cellent full-page half-tone illustrations of historic build- 
ings. 

Mr. Charles B. Todd has written an excellent brief His- 
tory of the City of New York (American Book Com- 
pany). While chiefly intended as a text book for use in 
the New York schools, the work will interest all stu- 
dents of the city’s history, for it is a concise, accurate, 
and impartial presentation of interesting facts and in- 
cidents. It should appeal especially to members of the 
City History Club, and, in fact, to the great mass of 
citizens. 

SCIENCE AND NATURE STUDY. 

Considerably less than a third of the volume.entitled 
A Century of Science, and Other Essays, by John 
Fiske (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is occupied with the 
discussion of scientific subjects. The first essay, how- 
ever, has given its title to the volume. This was first 
delivered in the form of an address ‘in the First Unita- 
rian Church of Philadelphia, on May 13, 1896, at the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the church under Dr. Priestly. Itisarapid 
survey of the achievements in the domain of science be- 
tween Priestly’s day and our own. The second essay of 
the volume is a study of ‘‘The Doctrine of Evolution : 
Its Scope and Purport.” This is followed by a memo- 
rial address on Edward Livingston Youmans, a scien- 
tific writer and journalist, while the fourth essay is a 
discussion of ‘‘The Part Played by Infancy in the Evo- 
lution of Man.” Among the non-scientific essays in the 
volume are studies of Sir Harry Vane, Francis Park- 
man and Edward A. Freeman, and several other lit- 
erary and historical essays and addresses. 

Science and Faith, by Dr. P. Topinard (Chicago : 


The Open Court Publishing Company), is a treatment — 


of ‘Man as an Animal, and Man as a Member of So- 
giety.” The point of viewis that of the anthropologist. 
The work has been translated from the French by Mr. 
Thomas J. McCormack. 

Dr. D. Kerfoot Shute has written _4 First Book in 
Organic Evolution (Chicago : Open Court Publishing 
Company). In this work the truth of the evolution 
theory is assumed ; the author makes no claim for its 
originality and subject matter, but has aimed to pre- 
sent illustrative facts gathered from animal and vege- 
table life in a manner that may be interesting and help- 
ful to those who are beginning the study of the doc- 
trine. Free use has been made of the color process in 
printing the illustrations. 

Several excellent elementary text books of natural 
history have recently appeared. Such are Ways of 
Wood Folk, by William J. Long; Stories of Insect 
Life, by Mary E. Murtfeldt, and Clarence Moores 
Weed ; and a book of simple stories entitled Friends 
and Helpers. compiled by Sarah J. Eddy (Ginn & Co.). 
The object of these little books is to impart to children 
a fuller knowledge of the animal life about them, and 
to teach the value of kindness to all members of the 
animal kingdom. 

Our Native Birds: How to Protect Themand At- 
tract Them to Our Homes, by D. Lange, (Macmillan), 
isa suggestive book on bird protection, pointing out 
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several means which, as the writer says, cannot be em- 
bodied in legal enactments. 

The Honey-Makers, by Margaret Warner Morley, is 
a study of bees and bee culture by the author of The 
Bee People, and other entertaining works on plant and 
animal life. Miss Morley has drawn from ancient and 
modern literature much interesting allusion to the life 
of the honey bee family. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Miss Morley has also prepared an interesting little 
book on plant migrations, called Little Wanderers. 
(Ginn & Co.) 

Prof. Conway MacMillan’s Minnesota Plant Life, 
published by the University of Minnesota, is a work 
which should have imitators in many States. An edi- 
tion of ten thousand copies of this valuable book has 
been published for distribution among the people of 
Minnesota. The author has sought to address a popu- 
lar audience, and his book is notably free from the re- 
straints of the ordinary text book. The author has 
aimed simply to describe the different kinds of plants in 
Minnesota, from the lowest to the highest, in their nat- 
ural order, explaining certain plant structures in an ele- 
mentary manner. Although many books have been 
consulted in the preparation of this volume, we may 
well believe the author’s statement that, far from being 
a product of the study, Minnesota Plant Life “is much 
more the offspring of the woods, the prairiés, the rivers, 
and the lakes.” The distribution of this volume 
through the State cannot fail to diffuse a deeper knowl- 
edge of botanical life among Minnesota’s population. 

A brief manual of Commercial Violet Culture (A. T. 
De La Mare Printing and Publishing Company) has 
been written by B. T. Galloway, chief of the division of 
Vegetable Physiology and Pathology in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, ETHICS. 


Several books relating to the Scriptures and to tex- 
tual criticism, which have recently appeared, are de- 
serving of more extended notice than we are able to 

ive them. The second edition of Prof. Richard G. 
Moulton’s Literary History of the Bible (D. C. Heath 
& Co.), revised and partly rewritten, is especially note- 
worthy. Among the important additions is an appendix 
describing the metrical system of Biblical versitication. 
Professor Moulton’s whole work is a plea for a more 
vital appreciation of the literary qualities of the Bible. 

Prof. Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago, 
is the editor of aseries of ‘‘ New Testament Handbooks” 
(Macmillan), the first. of which is A History of the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament, by Dr. Mar- 
vin R. Vincent, of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. This is an admirable manual of the subject, 
prepared by an eminent scholar and based on the most 
exact and critical modern scholarship, and yet so simple 
and direct in style and method that it meets the needs 
of the student who is not a trained investigator. 

The general principles of criticism are set forth in a 
novel and thought-provoking manner by Joseph Evans 
Sagebeer, Ph.D., in a little volume entitled The Bible 
in Court (Lippincott), which applies the method of 
legal inquiry to the study of the Scriptures. 

Dr. R. S. MacArthur's series of Sunday evening lec- 
tures entitled The Old Bookand the Old Faith (E. B. 
Treat & Co.) represents the conservative view of the 
higher criticism. 

Jonah in Fact and Fancy (Wilbur B. Ketcham), by 
Edgar J. Banks, Ph.D., with an introduction by Dr. 
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Lyman Abbott, is an attempt to present ‘“‘a clear, sim- 
ple statement of all the facts which are known and 
many of the fancies which are entertained of Jonah and 
the Biblical book which bears his name.” By this 
means the author hopes to assist people to form an in- 
telligent opinion of the historical and religious value of 
Jonah. 

To a still more “ radical” school of Biblical critics be- 
longs Mr. Moncure D. Conway, whose Solomon and 
Solomonic Literature has recently been published by 
the Open Court Publishing Company, of Chicago. Mr. 
Conway declares that ‘the eternal and historical data 
are insufficient to prove certainly that an individual 
Solomon ever existed.” He is convinced, however, that 
a great personality now known under that name did 
exist, about three thousand years ago. 

Important new contributions to theology are Dr. 
Washington Gladden’s How Much is Left of the Old 
Doctrines? (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), the Rev. Charles 
¥. Dole’s Theology of Civilization (Crowell), and The 
New Evangelism, by the late Prof. Henry Drummond 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.). Each of these works presents the 
conclusions of the latest religious thought as applied to 
concrete problems of life. There is much constructive 
work in the three volumes, but probably neither of the 
authors was at all intent on developing a “system” of 
theology, and such books appeal far less to theologians 
as a class than to the plain men and women of the 
workaday world for whom they were written. 

Of a more technical and conventional character is 
Prof. Charles W. Rishell’s able discussion of The Foun- 
dations of the Christian Faith (Eaton & Mains). This 
is perhaps the latest attempt to review and restate com- 
prehensively the whole body of fact and argument 
known as ‘the evidences of Christianity.” 

Bishop Randolph S. Foster’s Studies in Theology 
(Eaton & Mains), in six volumes, is a valuable summary 
of the best thought on the subjects of ‘‘ Theism,” ‘‘ The 
Supernatural Book,” ‘‘Creation,” ‘‘God—Nature and 
Attributes,” and ‘ Sin.” 

In the general field of moral philosophy Dr. Frederick 
Paulsen’s System of Ethics, edited and translated by 
Prof. Frank Thilly (Scribners), has taken a place in the 
front rank of such treatises. This work is especially 
well adapted to the needs of the elementary student. 

The second series of Gifford Lectures delivered be- 
fore the University of Glasgow by the late Dr. Alex- 
ander B. Bruce is entitled The Moral Order of the 
World (Scribners). These lectures devote special at- 
tention to the philosophies of Buddha 2nd Zoroaster 
and to dualism in both its ancient and its modern 
forms. The point of view adopted is not exclusively 
theistic. That is to say, the views of thinkers on the 
moral order of the universe are presented without re- 
gard to their belief or disbelief in a personal God. 

In The Revelation of Jesus (Macmillan), Dr. George 
H. Gilbert, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, dis- 
cusses the entire subject of the teaching of Jesus from 
the point of view of historical investigation. The book 
has subjected its author to charges of “unsound” 
theological teaching—on what grounds it is difficult 
to see. 

The Rev. Father J. J. Burke has written a brief man- 
ual of the first five centuries of Christian history under 
the title of Characteristics of the Early Church (John 
Murphy Company, Baltimore). The work has received 
the approbation of Cardinal Gibbons and of other dis- 
tinguished prelates in the Roman Catholic Church. 


The writer’s chief aim is to show that the teachings and 
practices of the Roman Catholic Church of to-day are 
identical with those of the primitive Christian Church. 

Many books are written and published with the hope 
that they may stimulate their readers to a higher life. 
Among these are not only the formally didactic trea- 
tises—now happily fewer than of old—but attractive and 
entertaining volumes made up in about equal propor- 
tions of pointed anecdotes and good advice, and ad- 
dressed more particularly to the young. Two volumes 
of ‘‘sermons” that have recently come from the press 
of the Doubleday & McClure Company, while made up 
of matter that is anything but sermonic, judged by 
conventional standards, are examples of a very whole- 
some form of modern hortatory literature. Mr. Amos 
R. Wells draws the analogies used in his Sermons in 
Stones and in Other Things from the familiar objects 
of our daily lives, while in Lay Sermons Mr. Howard 
W. Tilton, the editor of the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, 
addresses a series of plain, personal talks on the affairs 
of life to the people most likely to be indifferent to the 
ordinary pulpit utterance. 

In The Eternal Building; or The Making of Man- 
hood (Eaton & Mains) the Rev. George T. Lemmon has 
incorporated a large fund of good sense and inspiring 
suggestion. Of the recent books on character-building 
this is one of the most virile and stimulating. 

Two books have lately come from the study of the 
Rev. Dr. Louis Albert Banks, of Cleveland—John and 
His Friends, a series of revival sermons, and A Year’s 
Prayer-Meeting Talks (Funk & Wagnalls Company). 

The Rev. Dr. George M. Steele’s talks to young peo- 
ple are published in a volume entitled Character and 
Conduct (Eaton & Mains). 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 

First Principles in Politics, by William Samuel Lil- 
ly (Putnams) is a conservative Englishman’s treatment 
of the well-worn themes of the origin, functions, and 
mechanism of the state. Perhaps the most suggestive 
chapter of the book is the one dealing with modern 
forms of corrupt politics and reviewing the various 
cures proposed. The most promising of these, in the 
author’s opinion, is proportional representation. 

Ex-President Bascom’s Growth of Nationality in 
the United States (Putnams) is differentiated from the 
ordinary treatise in constitutional history by the au- 
thor’s attempt to develop and illustrate his theme in 
connection with the actual growth of American society. 
The method of the work is admirable and whether the 
reader accepts all of Dr. Bascom’s conclusions or not, 
he cannot fail to be interested in their presentation. 

Good Citizenship (Francis P. Harper) is a volume 
made up of twenty-three essays by various authors on 
social, personal, and economic problems and obliga- 
tions. These essays are entirely the work of English 
men and women active in various lines of social re- 
form. The book is edited by the Rev. J. E. Hand, with 
an introduction by Canon Gore. It is valuable, not so 
much for its theoretical discussion as for the light it 
throws on the practical phases of modern philanthropic 
effort in Great Britain. 

The last number in the series of ‘‘ Economic Studies,” 
published by the American Economic Association, isan 
essay on The English Income Tax, by Joseph A. Hill, 
Ph.D. (Macmillan). Dr. Hill’s study is based on per- 
sonal investigations in England, as well as on an exhaust- 
ive review of the published materials relating to the in 
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come tax. State tax commissions and legislative com- 
mittees will find Dr. Hill’s monograph especially useful. 

In the publications of the University of Pennsylvania 
the papers on railway coéperation by Charles S. Lang- 
stroth and Wilson Stilz, with an introduction by the 
Hon. Martin A. Knapp, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, form an important contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the railroad pooling question. 

The last ‘extra volume” in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity ‘‘Studies in Historical and Political Science” is 
Dr. J. H. Hollander’s Financial History of Balti- 
more, one of the first attempts at an exhaustive study 
of municipal financial history to be made in this coun- 
try. The work is of more than local interest. 

Federal Clearing Houses, by Theodore Gilman 
(Houghton, Mifflir & Co.) is a discussion of the credit 
system and bank currency leading up to the proposi- 
tion that the clearing houses of the country should be 
incorporated under a federal law. é 

In a volume entitled The Wheat Problem (Putnams) 
is included the famous address to the British Associa- 
tion by Sir William Crookes, together with chapters on 
the future wheat supply of the United States by Mr. 
C. Wood Davis and the Hon. John Hyde, chief statisti- 
cian in the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
In these papers the prospects of the American wheat 
supply are fully discussed. 

In the 400-page Comparative Summary and Index 
issued by the New York State Library nothing pertain- 
ing to the legislation by che different States of the Union 
in the year 1899 seems to have escaped notice. Thesum- 
mary is preceded by an excellent review of the year’s 
legislation prepared by the librarian of the department 
of sociology, Dr. Robert H. Whitten. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


In a little book of essays entitled A Group of Old 
Authors (Philadelphia : George W. Jacobs & Co.) Mr. 
Clyde Furst, one of the lecturers for the American So- 
ciety for the Extension of University Teaching, gives 
some interesting illustrations of the condition of Eu- 
ropean literature at several periods between the sixth 
and the sixteenth centuries. The subjects treated are 
“A Gentleman of King James’ Day” (Dr. John Donne), 
‘*A Medizeval Love Story” (Chaucer’s tale of Griselda), 
“The Miraculous Voyage of St. Brendan,” ‘“‘An Anglo 
Saxon Saint” (Aldhelm) and ‘‘The Oldest English 
Poem” (the Beowulf). 

The essays on literary topics recently contributed to 
the reviews by Mr. Frederic Harrison are republished 
in a volume entitled Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill (Mac- 
millan). 

A model text-book in its field is Prof. Fred Lewis 
Pattee’s Foundations of English Literatwre (Boston : 
Silver, Burdett & Co.). The author has eliminated 
much unessential biographical material and considered 
only such writers as were ‘‘ materially concerned in the 
evolution of English literature.” 


A scholarly treatise on T'he Rise of Formal Satire 
in England under Classical Influence, by Mr. Ray- 
mond Macdonald Alden, has been published by the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


SOME NEW EDITIONS. 


Five of the most famous of Rudyard Kipling’s short 
stories are published in Doubleday & McClure’s “Single 
Story Series,” the ones selected being The Man Who 
Would Be King, The Courting of Dinah Shadd, The 
Incarnation of Krishna Mulwaney, The Drums of the 
Fore and Aft, and Without Benefit of Clergy. From 
the same publishers comes a handsome edition of Charles 
Reade’s Peg Woffington, which is sumptuously illus- 
trated by upwards of seventy illustrations drawn by 
Hugh Thomson. Mr. Austin Dobson also furnishes an 
extended introduction. 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s delightful volume of essays 
entitled My Study Fire is brought out in an illustrated 
edition by Dodd, Mead & Co. Sucha book as this is one 
of the most difficult for purposes of illustration, but the 
large number of pictures drawn by Maude and Gene- 
vieve Cowles succeed very well in catching the spirit of 
Mr. Mabie’s writings. The same publishers present an 
edition of George Eliot’s Silas Marner, with interesting 
full-page illustrations by Reginald Birch, and an unillus- 
trated reprint of Mark Rutherford’s Revolution in 
Tanner’s Lane, a social study of English life three- 
fourths of a century ago. 

The Macmillan Company have recently acquired the 
rights to Main-Travelled Roads, by Hamlin Garland 
and Diomed: The Life, Travels, and Observations of 
a Dog, by John Sergeant Wise, and issue new editions 
of these works, as well as a one-volume edition of F. 
Marion Crawford’s The Ralstons. Several new stories 
by Mr. Garland have been added to the new edition of 
Main-Travelled Roads. 

A new edition of Julian Hawthorne’s Archibald 
Malmaison is published by the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, and also a volume of eleven short stories by 
Count Leo Tolstoy, Charles G. D. Roberts, Florence M. 
Kingsley, and others, the title being taken from Julian 
Hawthorne’s One of Those Coincidences. Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison’s The Anglomaniacs (Century) comes 
out in new dress, with several of Mr. C. D. Gibson’s 
characteristic drawings ; and Mr. J. T. Friedenson sup- 
plies pictures for Thomas Gray’s An Elegy in a Coun- 
try Churchyard (John Lane). King Noanett is now 
published by the Scribners, who bring out this popular 
historical tale with their imprint. 

Three volumes have been published in the elaborate 
“ Haworth edition” of the books of the Bronté sisters 
(Harpers). Each of these has an introduction by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. Shirley, the tale which occupies the 
second volume in this series, has a pathetic history. 
It was written by Charlotte Bronté at a time of over- 
whelming domestic affliction. Two sisters and a broth. 
er died before the story was completed. 
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Gender in Language, Origin of, J. G. Fraser, Fort. 
George Junior Republic, D. F. Lincoln, CAge. 
Germany: 
England, Germany, and Italy, RPL, December. 
Fourteenth German Army Corps, 1899, A. E. Turner, USM. 
Comer and an Anglo-Saxon ‘Alliance, P. S. Reinsch, 
e 
Rural Movement and the Condition of the Agricultural 
Population, G. Blondel, RPP, December. 
Woman‘s Struggle for Liberty in Germany, Mary P. Pat- 
ric 
Giuliano della Rover e, Cardinal, J. F. Loughlin, ACQR. 
Gladstone, William Ewart, Reminiscences of, W. Side- 
botham, Cham. 
God, How to Think of, G. L. Allbutt, NC. 
Great Britain: see T ransvaal, 
Britain in the Valley of Humiliation, W. T. Stead, RRL. 
Colonial Government, British System of, A. W hite, Harp. 
Colonies, Loyal, J. Oldcastle, NIM. 
Commerce and the Empire, YM. 
Congress and Parliament: A Contrast, 8S. Brooks, NAR. 
en of the Empire and the Militia Ballot, G. S. Clark, 
ine 
Empire, British, Condition of the, A. White, NatR, 
Empire, British, Through Colonial Eyes, W. H. Fitchett, 
M, November. 
England and the Higher Morality, W. Hopkins, Forum. 
England, Germany, and Italy, R L, December. 
England in 1899, R. B. Johnson, Atlant. 
England, the T ransvaal, and the European Powers, H. 
Delbriick, NAR. 
Great Britain +" the War-Path, V. Holmstrem and Prince 
Ookhtomsky, N NAR. 
Hospital Chaos, H. Morten, NatR. 
Military Weakness of England and the Militia Ballot, S. 
Low, NineC. 
Nile, England’s Free Hand on the, G. W. Steevens, FrL. 
Pacific, Gains and Losses in the. J. C. Leigh, Fort. 
Politics? Should There Be a Coalition in, NatR. 
Radicalism and the Imperial Spirit, A. R. Carman, Con- 


tem. 
Royal Horse Artillery, B. F. Robinson, Cass, Holiday Num- 


ber. 
South Africa, British Policy in, Black. 
War Relief Funds, C. G. Lang, NineC. 
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Great Salt Lake Disappearing, TA. 

Greeley, Horace, Early New England Home of, R. S. Cush- 
man, NEng. 

Greenwich; Its Kings, Queens, and Heroes—III., Alice 
D’Alcho, SelfC. 

Grizzly, Biography of a—III., E. Seton-Thompson, Cent. 

Handwriting and Handwriting Experts, J. D. Miller, NatM. 

Hannibal and Rome, C. H. Wilson, USM. 

Harter Act: Legislation in the United States Respecting 
Bills of Lading, E, P. Wheeler, ALR, December. 

Hawaii and Puerto Rico as Colonies, G. L. Bolen, Gunt. 

Hawaii, White Settler in, E. 8S. Goodhue, AngA. 

Hay, John, H. Macfarland, AMRR. 

Heat, Hottest, and Electrical Furnac es, S. B. Rand, McCl. 

Henley Regattas, G. W. Orton, Can 

Historical Collections, State, in the Old Northw est, J. Brig- 
ham, Forum. 

Historical F alsification, Fate of, H. G. Ganss, ACQR. 

Homer, Poems of, W. Cox, CAge. 

Hospital, A Model, Katherine Hoffman, Mun. 

House, The C ountry, H. Ricardo, MA. 

Hymns, Tinkering of, J. C. Hadden, NineC. 

Ice King in the Great Lake Region, W. Fawcett, SelfC. 

Immortality in the Old Testament, T. McK. Stuart, MRNY. 

India: City of Oudeypore, J. Ralph, Harp. 

Indian Childhood, Impressions of an, Zitkala-Sa, Atlant. 

Indian (East) Sketches—Cale utta, PLE. Stevenson, O. 

Indian Snake Dance, G. W. James, WWM. 

ac % Northwest Redman and His Future, B. Cameron, 


Ca 
India: "why and How the Afridis Rose, A. K. Slessor, USM. 
Inspiration, Lutheran Doctrine of, A. Stump, Luth. 
Insurance, Fraternal, A. C. Stevens, AMRR. 
Invalid Life in the High Alps, 8. Linden, West. 
a North American—VI1., W. P. Hay, ANat, De- 
cember 
Irish Life, Humors of, Corn. 
Irrigation in California, E. Mead, IA, 
Irrigation in Peru, G. E. Mite hell, IA. 
Irrigation in the Eastern States, Sich Boyce, IA, Dec oii. 
Irrigation: Maximum Duty of Water, F. H. King, TA, 
Irrigation: Prevention of Water Right Litigation, $ Ss. For- 
tier, LA, December. 
ee Sir Henry, M. C. Salaman, Cass, Holiday Number. 
taly: 
7 in Italy, A. Milesi-Ferretti, RasN, Decem- 
yer 1. 
Conditions, Present, in Italy, E. Bovet, BU. 
England, ene, ‘and Italy, RPL, December. 
Italies, The T wo, Paternostro, RRP, December 15. 
ee <5 4 in America, Future of, G. Macchioro, NA, Decem- 
er 
songn : New Rules re! the Educational Department of State, 
Gracey, 
Japan, New Year’s oan in, O. Moe any Fri. 
Jesus Christ: ‘* Behold the Man!” G. Drummond, NC. 
Jews in France, P. Bettelheim, Ninet 
Job, Drama of, ‘C.H. Dickinson, BSac. 
Journalism: Dangers of a Cheap and Scrappy Press, YM. 
Jugglers, Indian: Are They Humbugs? C, Bertram, Str. 
Kindergarten: Circular Cutting, Minnie M. Glidden, KindR. 
Kindergarten, Dutch, F. Koch, Kindk. 
Kindergarten in America, Defects of the, G.S. ge Forum, 
Kindergarten Lessons for Mothers—IV., Marion B. B . Lang- 
zettel, Kind. 
Kindergartner and Her Mothers’ Meetings—IV., Helen L. 
Duncklee, KindR. 
Klondike, Economics of the, J. London, AMRR. 
Kropotkin, Prince, a Russian Rev olutionist, Dial, January 1. 
Labor Le gislation, W.C. Cochran, BSac. 
Lanier, Sidney, M.S. Kaufman, MRNY ay, 
Lanier, Sidney, and His Songs, H. S. Me Cowan, SelfC. 
Legislatures, Follies of, E. Pomeroy, GBag. 
Leo XIII. on Ecclesiastical Studie a "ACQR. 
Lewis, Horace, Reminiscences of, CAge. 
Life, Worship of, H. C. Hay, NC. 
Light, Elec tricity, and the “itther, J. E. Gore, Gent. 
Literature: 
Ethics, A Question in, Dial, December 16. 
French Criticism, Later Ev olutions of, E. Rod, IntM. 
Literature, J. J. Chapman, Crit. 
Narration, Art of, Jane H. F indlater, NatR. 
Romantic Movement in the Nineteenth Century, L. E. 
Gates, Crit. 
London, Elizabethan, Bishop of London, Corn. 
London, French, in 1793, F. G. Walters, Gent. 
London, Old Tay ern Life of, H. Court, ‘Black. 
Longfellow’ s * Evange line,” F ae PR Pattee, Chaut. 
Lotteries, Luck, Chance, and Gambling Systems, J. H. 
Schooling, P MM. 
Louis _* Betrothed of, H. Gauthier-Villars, Nou, Decem- 


ber 
Louis "Xv III., Funeral of, Viscount de Reiset, RPar, Jan- 


uar 
Leman. Purchase, Napoleon and the, C. W. Hall, NatM. 


Luther and the Augsburg Confession, J. W. Richard, Luth. 


Lynching Problem, Caroline H. Pemberton, Arena. 
Lynch Law in America, Ida B. Wells-Barnett, Arena. 
Lyon, ere Inner Life of, A. E. Dunning, Chaut. 
Machine-Shop Practice, Revolution in—IV ‘ ‘sen Eng. 
Madeira, Bicycle Tour Through, W. J. Reid 
‘**Mark Twain :’? My Boyhood Dreams, McC on 
Maryland’s Ado a ot the Federal Constitution—II., B. 
C. Steiner, A 
Mower! Life of rad =i te Childhood and Youth, J. Watson, 


Material ‘and Spiritual Substances, Distinction Between, H. 
Vrooman, NC. 
Metaphysics, Ethics, and Religion, W. A. Heidel, Phil. 
Methodist Book Concern, G. P. Mains, MRNY 
Mexican Literature, M. Léra, RRP, December 15. 
Millionaires, American, L. de Norvins, RRP. December 15. 
Minister and the Or. gan, ‘‘Ian Maclaren,” LHJ. 
Missions: 
Canada, Missionary Societies of, E. R. Young, Jr., MisR. 
China, Deliverances from Death in, MisR. : 
Cocanada, India, Mission Work in, H. F. Laflamme, MisR. 
Logan, Robert and Mary, of Micronesia, MisH. 
Matsuyama Station, Japan, 8. L. Gulick, MisH. 
Missionary Precedents, Two, S. H. Howe, MisH. 
Missions of the Nineteenth Ce ntury, A. T. Pierson, MisR. 
Missions, Unexpected Side-Light on, MRNY. 
Protestant Foreign Missions in 1800 and in 1900, H. P. 
Beach, MisR. 
South Africa, Situation in, J. C. Dorward, MisR. 
Trophies of the Mission Field, F. B. Broad, Sun. 
ba Christian and Non: Christian, H. Macfarlane, 
isR. 
fg oo Trade of the, T. Dreiser, Ains. 
‘Mr. Dooley,” The Real, L. F. Baum, Home. 
Mitchell, Maria, the Astr onomer, Amelia H. Botsford, LHJ. 
Monaco, Story of, W. Miller, Gent. 
a Sea I istorical and Ethical Basis of, T. Williams, 


Moral Influence of the Schoo] Through College and Through 
Life, E. Reahody. Se Ropes, December. 

Moral Law, F. Thilly, I 

Mormon Riusiee taeamee . Cannon, A. I. Street, Ains. 

Morocco, the Imperial City, F. G. Aflalo, PMM. 

Moths, Protective Resemblance in, R. W. Shufeldt, PhoT. 

Mount Sarmiento, M. Conway, Harp. 

Mowbray, Sir John, te si ek eae of Ih. Black. 

Mule, The Common, R. B. Townshend, Ninec. 

Murger, Henry, A. B. Maurice, Bkman. 

Music and Men of Genius, C. Moffet, Mus. 

Music Festival, English, T. W. Surette, Lipp. 

Music in the Nineteenth Centur y, W.S. B. Hathews, Mus. 

Names and Numbers, E. Mach, OC. 

Napier, Sir Charles, S. Gwynn, Corn. 

Naples, Low Life in, Lily olitsohn, Cent. 

Napoleon and the Louisiana Purchase, C. W. Hall, NatM. 

Nationality Question in the United States, J. Tardivel, Refs, 
December 1. 

‘““Naturalism and Agnosticism,’ Professor Ward's, H. 
Spencer, APS. 

Negro Demoralization, Race War and, T. F. Price, ACQR. 

Negro Education, C. M. Blackford, Jr., Arena. 

Negroes, Signs of Progress Among the, B. T. Washington, 


ent. 

Nerve-Activity, Theory of, E. Hering, Mon. 
Neufeld, Charles: In the Khalifa’s Clutches— Viale. hades” 
Newfoundland: The ‘French Shore” Acute Again, ae MA 

McGrath, Fort. 
New Jersey, ‘Bookish Corner of, T. F. Wolfe, Lipp. 
Newspapers, W. Reid, NineC. 
Newspapers, German. H. W. Fischer, Bkman 
New Year’s Day and Its Customs, Mercia A. ‘Keith, SelfC. 
New York’s Marshalsea, W. J. Roe, Arena. 
New York, Walk Up-Town in, J. L. es Scrib. 
New Zealand Scenes, Some, H. D. Lloyd, Ains 
Nicaragua Canal in Its Military Aspects, L. D. Green, JMSI. 
Niecks, Frederick, Mus. 
Nile, Dams on the. IA, December. 
Nile, England’s Free Hand on the, G. W. Steevens, FrL. 
Roni 6 Caucus, Rise and Fall of the, M. Ostrogorski, 


Northampton, Massachusetts, S. E. Bridgman, NEng. 
Norway, A Summer in, Thina M. Bior n, Int. 

Novel, Italian, V. Morello, RPL, December. 

Nurse, Trained, Evolution of the, ~_ s. B. Fenwick, Out. 
is Open Court,” ‘Principles of the, C. C. Bonney, OC. 
Opinion-Making, Ethics of, J. M. Robertson, JE. 
Orthography, Reform of, A. Renard, RRP, i anuary 1, 
Outdoor Recreation League, A. Henry y. Out. 

Palestine: From Jerusalem to Nazareth, Ethel Nast, Cath. 
‘** Paradise Lost,’’ Theology of, H. Rawlings, West. 

Paris, J. B. Wee kerle, DH, Heft 3. 

Paris, Art Life in, Fann Rowell, Chaut. 

Paris, Charm of, F. Dre d, Bkman. 

Paris "Exposition, America at the, F. W. Peck, FrL. 

Paris Exposition, Grounds and Buildings of the, FrL. 
Paris Exposition in Outline, Mrs. S. Crow ninshield, Lipp. 
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Paris, Exposition, Social Education Congress at the, Gunt. 

Paris, Poetic Cabarets of, E. Gregory, Scrib. 

Pasteur, Recollections of, J. Héricourt, Deut. 

Peary’s Latest Work in the Arctic, Me 

Penal Sentences: Can They Be Standardized? M. Crackan- 
thorpe. NineC. 

Penury, Cure of, W. Gladden, BSac 

Persian Gulf Ports and Maskat, Trade of the, BTJ, Decem- 


ber 
Poesia. Wayside Views of Life in, R. E. Speer, FrL. 
Philippines : 
Filipino Appeal to the United pipiens. A. Mabino, NAR. 
Philippines, Our Duty in the, J. G . Schurman, Gunt. 
Philippine Question, ‘American View of, R. Haldin, SelfC. 
Philippines, Why We Do Not Want the, Mrs. J. Davis, 
Arena. 
Volcanic Eruptions, Remarkable, R. L. Packard, APS. 
Ww — and Brown Man in the Philippines, F. Palmer, 
Seri 
Philosophical Disciplines, G. H. Mead, Phil. 
Philosophy and Modern Culture, Professor Sully, Fort. 
Philosophy, Contemporary, in France, F. Paulhan, Phil. 
Photography: 
Hypo, Elimination of, from Negatives, APB. 
"oe Slow Versus Rapid Piates for, W. deW. Ab- 


Laake Slide Making for Beginners, PhoT. 

Lightning, Photographing, W. Sprange, PhoT. 
Philadelphia Salon, Notes on the, PhoT. 

Photochromes, C. Fleck, APB. 

Snow Subjects and How to Take Them, J. A. Hodges, 


Physical Science, Recent Advance in, J. Trowbridge, IntM. 

Planets: How They Are Weighed, S. ‘Newcomb, McCl. 

Planets, Scenes on the, G. P. Serviss, APS. 

Poets, Religious Element in the, W. B. Carpenter, Sun. 

Polar’ Expedition of the Duke of the Abruzzi, A. Faustini, 
, December. 

i hes. XIII., **The Prince of Diplomats,” W. Burt, 


Popes and the Tartars, L. J. Markoe, ACQR. 

Postal Reform, Needed, L. E. Guillow, Arena. 

Prayer, W orship of, J. Worcester, NC. 

Preaching and the Preacher, H. J ohnson, Hom. 

Premium Plan, Experience with the, H. M. Norris, Eng. 

Preston, William Cam bell—V., W. 'L. Miller, GBag. 

Price Level: Who Shall Control It? G. H. Shibley, Arena. 

he Sherborn, Ellen Johnson and the, Isabel C. Barrows, 

ng. 

Professions in England: ** Paths of Glory,” J. Jacobs, Fort. 

Profit, Living, and a Living Wage, E. J. Smith, Forum. 

Protestantism and Roman Catholicism as Factors in Civi- 
lization, G. H. Schodde, Hom. 

Psy chology and Onna, B. Riemann, Sa 

Psychology, Applied, H. G. Peterson, CAg 

Puerto Rico, Hawaii ‘and, as Colonies, G. a ‘Bolen, Gunt. 

Pushkin, Alexander, and His W ork, ZA. Ragozin, , os. 

Quaker History, Some New Contributions to, B. A. Hins- 

— Dial, anuary 1. 

Quick, R. : An Interpretation, C. F. Twing, EdR. 

Railroads, American, G. H. Daniels, JMSI. 

Railroads: How They Fight Snow, F. Lynde, Mun. 

Railroads, Redemption of, and State Management, F. Rous- 
sel, RPP, December. 

Raw Materials, Cost of, H. M. Chance, Gunt. 

Reader, Shiftless, Plea "tor the, Martha B. Dunn, Atlant. 

Religious Beliefs, Complexity of, J. Bascom, Dial, genteny 

Religious Outlook of To-day, L. vT. ‘Townsend, NatM. 

Roman Catholic Church: ‘rapping on the Wheels,” C. C. 
McCabe, MRNY. 

Roman Catholic Holy Year, R. de Cesare, NA, December 16. 

Roman Catholic Indulgences, Sp een of, ACQR. 

Rugby, Life at. (1869-74)—II., Hayman, BSae. 

Sabbath: Its Past, shoo and Future, T. F. Wright, NC. 

Sailing Alone Around the W orld—V., J. Slocum, Cent. 

Salvage Operations, Recent Motabie, Ww. Fawcett, Eng. 

Samoa, Surrender, and How It will Affect Missionar y Enter- 
prise, L. Becke, LeisH. 

Sand, George, in Russia, A. de Mages, Nou, December 15. 

Santo Domingo: A Tropical Eden, Lulu D. Wills, Int. 

“Sag Harbor,”’ Mr. Herne’s, Mrs. C. K. Reifsnider, CAge. 

Science, Religious Significance of, J. Le Conte, Mon. 

Scot, Superstitions of the, J. Dowman, West. 

Secretaries of States—II., Sallie E. M. Har dy, GBag. 

Selborne, England, Revisited, H. C. Shelley, NEng. 

Selwyn, George, Letters of, G.S. Street, Black. 

a the Mount: Is It Evangelical ? J. Luccock, 


Shakespeare and the Modern Stage, S. Lee, NineC. 

Shakespeare Manuscripts, be dat my of the, A. Cargill, Cham. 

Shakespeare, Growth of Tragedy in, L. Campbell, Fort. 

Shak eager e, William—I., The Forerunners of Shakespeare, 
H. W. Mabie, Out. 

Shiloh, Battle of, W. W. Viviioes, JMSI. 

Siberia, TT. Lange, DH, Hef 

Siberia—II., The Occupation, 7 R. Colquhoun, Harp. 


Sick, Home Care “ the, J. S. Fulton, Cos. 
Simplon Tunnel, A. Larsen, CasM. 
Skatin . Figure, Continental, G. Wood, Mac 
euton, or Anglo- -Saxon: Which Shall Prevail ?R. W. 
Grant, Ang A. 
Smuggling toe Paris, V. Gribayedoff, Pear. 
Socialism: Ends of the Industrial Organism, Set, Chap- 
man, IJ E. 
Socialism in the United States, A. P. Winston, Contem. 
Sociology in the Year 1898, A. Posada, EM. 
Sociology: Reform or Revolution ? J. Hud speth, Arena. 
Sound ibrations, C. Royer, HumN, December. 
Spanish America, Intellectual Progress in, J. P. de Guzman, 
EM, December, 
Spanish Cathedrals, V . L. y Romea, EM. 
Speakership, The, E Bhat ey SelfC. 
Spencer, Herbert, Ethics of, T. B. Stork, Luth. 
a Edmund, and the English Refor mation, T. W. Hunt, 
ac. 
Sport, Professionalism and, N. L. Jackson, Fort. 
Stage, American, W Archer, PMM. 
Stage Effects, Some, W.B. Robertson, Cass, Holiday Number. 
Steam Engine, Progr ess of the, R. H. Thurston, CasM 
a mn Robert Louis, First Books of, L. ea Livingston, 
man 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, Letters of, A. Birrell, Contem; J. 
- Bail ley, Fort; Mac; H. James, R. 
Stevenson’s (Robert Louis) Second Visit to America, W. H. 
Duncan, Jr., Bkman. 
Stillman, William James, Autobiography of, Atlant. 
Stores, Big, Behind the Scenes in the, Anne O'Hagan, Mun. 
Strikes and Trade Unions, J. Bourdeau, RDM, December 15. 
Sun, Influence of, Upon the Formation of the Earth’s Sur- 
face, N.S. Shaler, pe 
Surgery, Wonders of, L . Caze, RRP, 5 aoa Ba ; 
Swift, onathan, the Prince of Journalists, H. Paul, NineC. 
Tariff a Live Issue, A. J. Hopkins, Forum. 
Telephone Systems, K. B. Miller, Eng. 
Telephoning Across the oa AngA. 
Tennyson’s Religion, G. Lee, A 
Territorial Problems, What the Founders of the Union 
Thought Concerning, A A. B. Hart, oh 
Thames, Shipyards of the, W. J. Gordon, LeisH. 
Theater and Its People—IV.. F. Fyles, LHJ. 
Theatrical Advance Agent, K. LaShelle, Cos. 
Theatrical Commercieiae and eae Literature, Dial. 
Theatrical Syndicate, N. Hapgood, — 
ha ducation, Reform in, W . Dew. Hyde, Atlant; 
F. Slocum, Forum. 
Theology. Modern, and Christian Work, H. M. Scott, BSac. 
Trade, 4 n, of the United States from 1820 to 1840, W. P. 
Sterns, J PEcon, December. 
Transport’ Seatenaes in Engineering Work, A. J.S 


tle, Eng 
Trolley Gar: What Makes It Go, W. Baxter, APS. 
Transvaal: see Great Britain. 

Boer Army, In the Ranks of be H. ee ueen, NatM. 

Boer Characteristics, Some, G tg AR. 

Boer Girl of South Africa, H. C. Hi legas, LHJ. 

Boer War of 1881, Forum. 

Boers, National Sentiment Among the, Nou, December 15, 

Britain in the V alley of Humiliation, W. T. St tead, RRL. 

British and Dutch in South Africa, Ss. Br ooks, Harp. 

British Army, Duke of Cambridge, R. 

British Policy in South Africa, Black. 

British Volunteers, J. G. B. Stopford, NineC. 

Buller, Sir Redvers, E. Gosse, R. 

Capitalism and Imperialism in South Africa, J. A. Hobson, 

ontem. 

Careers of the British Officers, NIM. 

Carnage in South Africa, K. Blind, West. 

Conduct of the bay sy A. Griffiths, Fort. 

Dublin Fusiliers, G. Douglas. NIM. 

England and the Transvaal, Earl Grey, NAR. 

England, the Transvaal, and the European Powers, H. Del- 
briick, NAR. 

Great Britain on the War-Path, V.Holmstrem and Prince 
Ookhtomsky, NAR. 

Hammond, John Ha 
tion, C. B. Going, 

Indian Troops, H. Maamathe NineC. 

Issues at Stake in South Africa, Dr. Hillier, Fort. 

Mines of the Transvaal, S. Meunier, Nou, December 15. 

ey | Duration, and Outcome of ‘the War, W. J. Leyds, 


. B. Lit- 


id on the South Africa Mining Situa- 


South African Conspiracy Against British Rule, Rev. Dr. 
Wirgman, NineC. 
South African Native and the War, C. de Thierry, NIM. 
“Tommy Atkins” Off for the War, ‘A. W. Tarbell, NatM. 
War Operations in South Africa—IL., Black ; Contem; : 
JMSI; A. Griffiths, Pear. 
Trees, Transplantin Big, G. A. Best, Pear. 
E Lo Anthony, 8. Gwynn, Mac. 
rusts: 
Anti-Trust Law, Application of the, F. P. Powers, JPEcon. 
Chicago Trust Conference, H. R. Hatfiela, JPEcon. 
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Competition, Free, Versus Trust Combinations, W. 
Chandler, Mun. 

Development in America, C. G. Miller, Arena. 

Disarming the Trusts, J. B. Clark, Atlant. 

Economic Standpoint, Trusts from an, W. M. Coleman, 

JPEcon, December. 

Evolution of the Combination, E. Leftwich, Arena. 

Principles Uederly ie the Tr ust i. Cooper, Can. 

Suicidal Methods of Trusts? H. N. Casson, Arena. 

Taxation, Codperative Benefits Through, R Wald, Arena. 

Trusta Step in the March of Civilization,A. McEwen, Mun. 


Trusts, How to Control the, 8. Pennoyer, ALR, December. 


Turkish Provincial Government, H. H. Johnson, West. 
United States: 
China, Our Interests in, J. Barrett, AMRR. 
Commercial Expansion, Our, F. Emory, Mun 


Expansion of the American People—XIII. XVI; E. E. 


Sparks, Chaut. 


Foreign Trade of the United States, W. P. Sterns, JPEcon, 


Vanderbilts and the Vanderbilt Millions, F. L. Ford, Mun. 
Ventilation of Tunnels and Buildings, F. Fox, CasM. 
Virginia and Kentucky mts ree jg F. M. Anderson, AHR. 
Wagner, Richard, Personality of, G. Kobbé, Forum. 


Walker, Francis i Essays and Addresses of, M. West, Dial. 


Warfare: Blowing Up the Enemy, H. C. Fyfe, Pear. 
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War with the Filipinos: American Victories Before Manila 
G. C. Craig, JMSI. A 

War with the Filipinos : When Aguinaldo is Captured ? P. 
MacQueen, NatM. 

Washington, George; a Successful Seceder, NIM. 

Weather Forecasts, Commentary on, J. M. Bacon, NatR. 

Westminster Abbey, Military Heroes at, Mrs. E. T. Murray 
Smith, PMM. 

Whalin Days, Old, in America, M. L. Osborne, NatM. 

Wheat Growing, Wonders i in, A. Fryers, Pear. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, C lorrespondence Between * Gail 
Hamilton ’’ -and—IL., 

Windsor Castle, Mar quess of Lorne, Cass, Holiday Number. 

Wise, Henry A., of Virginia, E. 8. Spalding, GBag. 

Woman, Married, in Business, AngA. 

Women and Exercise, E E. W. Lowe, Cham. 

Women, College, and Matrimony, G. E. Gardner, Ed. 

Women, Dwellings for, Alice Zimmern, Contem 

Women in the Orient, Education for, Mary M. M. Patrick, Ed. 

Women Legislators of Colorado, Mary H inkaid, Ains. 

Women Writersin America, Ear] A. Urann, Chaut. 

Worship, Public, Order of, T. Bz eely, MRN 

Yachting, Pleasure, ’Way ‘Down South, Bs Sampsell, oO. 

Year Zero, The, OC. 

Zoroaster ; the Magian Priest, A. V. W. Jackson. Cos. 
















Ains. Ainslee’s Magazine. N. Y. Dem. Demorest’s Family Magazine, NEng. New England Magazine, Bos- 
ACQR. American Catholic Quar terly Ni Xs on. 
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